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Be Fair to Your Skin, and It Will Be 
Fair to You—and to Others 


A Beautiful Skin can only be secured through Nature’s work. Ghastly, horrid imitations 
of Beauty are made by cosmetics, balms, powders and other injurious compounds. They 
put a coat over the already clogged pores of the skin, and double the injury. Now that the 
use of cosmetics is being inveighed against from the very pulpits, the importance of a pure 
soap becomes apparent. The constant use of HAND SAPOLIO produces so fresh and 


rejuvenated a condition of the skin that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 
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HAND SAPOLIO is 


SO PURE hat it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the skin of the most delicate beauty. 
SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with beneficial results. 
SO EFFICACIOUS as to bring the small boy almost into a state of “surgical cleanliness’ and 


keep him there. 
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ANIC BACH 


Kranich & Bach tone quality is as individually distinctive and musically 
characteristic as the vocal quality that distinguishes one truly great 
singer from another. 

For nearly 50 years our pianos have differentiated themselves from all 
other pianos by their durability, economy, and their own tone quality. 


Send for handsome 233-45 
new catalog and name East Twenty-third St. 
of nearest agency New York 
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SLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 


7 
/ 


Copyright, 1906, by 
The American Cereal Co, 


You cannot resist the temptation to eat Quaker 
Rice once you taste it—nor is there any reason why 
you should resist, because Quaker Rice agrees perfectly 
with even the weakest stomach. 


Quaker Rice 
(Puffed) 


is distinctly different from any other cereal you have ever tasted. 
It is made by a wonderful, patented process that puffs or 
inflates each rice kernel many times its usual size, and gives to 
it a delicacy of flavor and a dainty crispness that you never 
dreained rice ould possess. 

Quaker Rice is thoroughly cooked and ready to serve with 
milk, cream or sugar, just as it comes from the package, altho’ 
a minute’s warming in a hot oven will add to its deliciousness. 


Quaker Rice Cundy and Quaker Rice Brittle and other delightful 
confections can be easily made at home by following the directions on 
the package. Quaker Rice is so easily digested and thoroughly good 
that you can let your children ea: it in unlimited quantity without the 
slightest hesitation—and the children like it any way you serve it. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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THE 


BEST 


FICTION 





The 


WOMAN 
IN THE 


ALCOVE 


Best Book Ever Written by America’s 
Greatest Writer of Detective Stories 


Anna Katharine Green 


Author of “The Leavenworth Case” and “The Filigree Ba!!” 


A romance of love and strange 
crime, moving with breathless speed 
through scenes as vivid as a dream. 

The book completely conquers 
and subdues the reader in its interest. 
Nothing will he allow to interrupt 
him. He simply must learn the 


guilty man. 











Magnificently Illustrated by A. I. KELLER 


12mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 





A NEW NOVEL 


By David Graham Phillips 


Etc. 
Done so gracefully and unpretentiously, 
with so rich a humor and so keen a sympathy, 


Author of ** The Deluge,"* ** The Social Secretary,” 


that the reader is completely charmed. 


puts him i *, a smiling mood and leaves him 


possessed of the blessed secret of happiness. 
Illustrated by E. M. ASHE 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 postpaid 


THE 
FORTUNE 
HUNTER 





Che HOUSE 
Fa 


THOUSAND 
CANDLES 


Meredith Nicholson’s 


Great Success 


“More than fulfils the promise of its alluring title."’—New York Globe 
**Should be rechristened “The Book of a Thousand Delights.” "Philadelphia Item 
“*A most entrancing atmosphere from — to finish."’—Boston Transer ipt 
*“Piquant, original, charming.""—St. Louts Republic 

owered with the j joy of life.""—C “Be ago Journal 


a he best romance since Sisvenson.” *—Omaba World-Herald. 


THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 
12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50 postpaid 





HERBERT QUICK’S 


ouble Trouble 
A Comedy Novel of a Dual Personality. 
Lowell. $1.50 Postpaid. 
DAVID _M. PARRY’S 
e Scarlet Empire 
A Romance of Socialism. Illustrations in color by Hermann Wall. 
$1.50 Postpaid. 
GEORGE HORTON’S 
The Edge of Hazard 


A Romance of Americans in Russia. _ Illustrations by ¢ 


$1.50 Postpaid. 


Sixteen pictures by Orson 


. M. Relyea. 


FRANCIS LYNDE’S . 
he Quickening 


A Tale of the Making of a Man. Illustrations by E. M. Ashe. 
$1.50 Postpaid. 
GRACE ALEXANDER’S 

uait 
A Love ants of the Candle Light Times. Illustrations by George 
Wright. $1.50 Postpaid. 


WARREN CHENEY’S 
e Challenge 


A Romance of Russians in America. 


Illustrations by N. C. Wyeth. 
$1.50 Postpaid. 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL 


COMPANY Publishers 
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Heart of the Continent 


Through the heart of the continent run the trains 
ot the New York Central Lines. Eastern terminals 
at New York, Boston and Montreal; western termi- 
nals at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and 


» Cincinnati. 





INTERMEDIATE POINTS INTERMEDIATE POINTS 
Worcester Chautauqua Lake 
Springfield =a Ashtabula 
Albany Cleveland 
Troy Toledo 
Schenectady Columbus 
Utica Dayton 
Syracuse Indianapolis 
Rochester Detroit 
Buffalo Jackson 
Niagara Falls Bay City 


Dunkirk, Erie Grand Rapids 


The New Y ork Central Lines form the 


Central Railway System of America 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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-,.FOR YOUR... 


VACATION READING 


Buy books that are exchangeable 


The Most Popular Novel 


(Brand new from the Publishers, in expensive binding) 


The Metropolitan Magazine 12 Months, and 
A Tabard Inn Library Membership for 


$2.10 


ae. Select any one of the twenty-three books below The covers of some of them are reproduced in facsimile above. 
Fill in the order Form, and Mail it today. The reason we say ‘‘mail it today” is that the list is changed every month, 


If you delay in sending your order, you may not get the book you require and we shall be obliged to return your money. 
i. The Long Arm j . Samuel M. Gardenhire 12. The Passenger from Calais Arthur Griffiths 
2. The Dawn of a Tomorrow 13. Barbara Winslow—Rebcl ‘ Elizabeth Ellis 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 14. Pam Decides . . : Bettina von Hutten 
3. The Wheel of Life 7 . Ellen Glasgow 15. Cowardice Court. . Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
4. The Truth About Tolna 3ertha Runkle 16. The Patriots i P Cyrus Townsend Brady 
5. The House of a Thousand Candles 17. A MotorCar Divorce .  . Louise Closser Hale 

Meredith Nicholson 18. The Girl with the Blue Sailor 

6. The Lake : . ; ; George Moore Burton E. Stevenson 
7. TheGreat Refusal ‘ ; , Maxwell Gray 19. The Angel of Pain ‘ ; . E. F. Benson 
8. Carolina Lee ‘ ‘ Lilian Bell 20. My Sword for Lafayette . Max Pemberton 
9. The Shadow of Life . Anne Douglas Sedgwick 21. A Maker of History : F Oppenheim 

10. The Lawbreakers ‘ ‘ Robert Grant 22. Fenwick’s Career , Mrs Humphrey Ward 
11. The Last Spike . Cy Warman 23. Coniston. . . «Winston Churchill 


Many of these es are among the most sani of the day. 
You can exchange the book at any Tabard Inn Library Station. 








FORM of ORDER 


Ainslee's ¢ 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Dear Sirs:—l enclose herewith $2.10 for which you will enter 
my name for THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for one year begin- 
ning with the ~ «eeee-----number, and send me by mail se a 
ROW COPH OF CHS COO WIR BOCs ccaccscascesccsscoswessecssctcsess the 
Book to be in a Tabard Inn Case and to be > enchengeatte forever at 
any Tabard Inn Library in the United States. 








~ 
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Direct Daily Express Service 


DETROIT 48> BUFFALO 


AND Niagara Falls Stonmeyy Eastern States” and 


estern States 
Leave Detroit 5:00 p.m. (central time) on week days, Sundays at 4:00 
p.m. Arrive Buffalo daily except Mondays 9:00 a.m. Mondays 7:30 a. m. 
Connecting with all fast trains for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. Leave Buffalo 5:30 p. m. (eastern time ) after arrival of all 
afternoon trains. Empire State Express leaving New York City 8:30 a. m. 
makes connections with D. & B. Steamers. Arrive Detroit 7:30.a. m. 
Direct connection at Detroit with D. & C. Coast Line to Mackinac. 


Rail Tickets are Available on D. & B. Line Steamers 

All classes of tickets reading via Grand ‘Trunk, Michigan Central and Wabash Railways between Detroit and Buffalo 
in either direction, will be accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. This arrangement enables the traveler 
between eastern and western states to forsake the hot, dusty cars and enjoy the delights of a cool night’s rest en route. 
Send 2 cents for illustrated booklet No. 34 Address, 


BD XA/Sthans Gs av t.m, Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. Detsit, mich. g 
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NIAGARA 
TO THE SEA 


The grandest trip in America for health and pleasure. 
The Thousand Islands, Rapids, Montreal, Quebec and 
\ the famed Saguenay River, with its stupendous 
Capes “Trinity and “Eternity.” 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Can. 
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MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 
MICHIGAN EAST COAST RESORTS 
FISHING and HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 


Booklets illustrating and describing the summering and fishing places in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan. Sent post free to any address on request to 


H. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Pere Marquette Railroad 
300 UNION STATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Finest Hotel in New Hampshire Entirely New This Season 
SIX COTTAGES WITH HOTEL 
FISHING THE BEST, GOLF, TENNIS, BOATING, ETC. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
W. W. BROWN, Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C., until May 20, then 
GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Sunapee, N. H. 
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THE © 
A MAGA OF 
ZINE CLEVERNESS 


I 


FOR JUNE 


is an unusually distinguished number. The novelette is a de- 
lightful love-story, the scene of which is laid in France, with a 
beautiful American girl as the heroine. It is entitled 


“THE HESITATION OF GISELLA” 


By EDITH MACUANE 


The Shorter Stories are excellent in every way: 


AT TIO JUAN, a - - - ‘ - - - By Mary AUSTIN 
THE VIOLIN, - - - ~ - By ARTHUR STANLEY WHEELER 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, - - - By ANNE WARNER 
THE STRENGTH OF HIS ARMS, - - - - By Amos Dr Lany 
THE REFORMATION OF BILLY HENDERSON, By Ropert McDONALD 
THE MAKING OF A MAN, - - - - . By EpNA KENTON 
THREE WOMEN AND LOVE, -.- - - By ARTHUR STRINGER 
THE SUBTERFUGE, - - - - - By Maser HerBerT URNER 


The Essay by BLISS CARMAN is as fine a piece of 
writing as that gifted author has given us. It deals with 


“THE GOLDEN AGE” 


POEMS by CLINTON SCOLLARD, THEODOSIA GARRISON, MADELINE BRIDGES, CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH 
WELLS, CHARLOTTE BECKER, and others. 





Price 25 Cents THE SMART SET, 452 Fifth Ave., New York $2.50 a Year 
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Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 














BETWEEN THE PIERS 





THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to 
write for Illustrated Folder and Rates. 











CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 
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Talks on 
Outdoor Advertising 


























What Is Sauce for the Goose Is 
Not Always Sauce for the Gander 








OUR business and 
that of your neigh- 
bor, Mr. Outdoor 
Advertiser, must 
each be handled on 
its own individual 
merits. 

Due consideration 
must be given by each 
of you to what has gone 
before in your own par- 

ticular business — if 

there is to be any cer- 
tainty as to what will 
happen afterwards. 

You cannot attain 
business success by merely following 
the lead of others without regard to the 
particular needs of your particular busi- 
ness. 

It’s a hazardous game to play “Fol- 
low-the-Leader’’ unless you are sure 
that leader knows where he is going 
and why he is going there. 

In advertising in general, and Poster 
and Street Car Advertising in particular, 
this ‘“‘Follow-the-Leader’”’ game has 
cost the man who pays the bills thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars. 

* * * 






























































































If a certain successful advertiser pursues a 
certain course at a certain time, it is taken for 
granted by many other advertisers that by 
following the same course the same success 
will be attained. 

As a result, the unthinking ‘‘Follower’ 
finds that after ‘‘it is all over’’ he has been 
losing money instead of making it and has 
been storing his goods instead of selling them. 

Take for illustration the ‘‘Spotless Town’’ 
series advertising Sapolio. 

This series has perhaps caused more talk 
and received more favorable comment by press 
and public than any similar advertising ever 
placed. 

The strength and attractiveness of the 


















whole, and the delightful swing to the jin- 
gles which formed the text of these cards at 
once caught the popular fancy, and immedi- 
ately jingles became an advertising fad with- 
out regard to their appropriateness or adver: 
tising value. 

Those who adopted the jingle fad never 
knew—never thought—until the time came to 
pay the bills and balance the ledger, that 
the ‘‘Spotless Town’’ rhymes might zo? have 
been intended primarily to SELL Goons. 

It did not occur to these adapters that the 
‘‘Spotless Town’’ series might have been 
designed and placed with the sole idea of keep- 
ing interest alive in the minds of those who 
had ALREADY been convinced of the superi- 
ority of Sapolio by copy possessing the strong- 
est kind of selling force which had been used 
YEARS BEFORE. 

So you see, Mr. Outdoor Advertiser, that 
‘*Spotless Town” might not have been in- 
tended to create new trade by implanting con- 
viction but on the contrary might have been de- 
signed solely to keep the public reminded that 
Sapolio had already been used and found good 
—to keep alive conviction already implanted. 

There is no question that it accomplished 
the purpose for which the series was designed. 

It is freely acknowledged that an article so 
well known and universally used as Sapolio 
could perhaps afford to spend money in the 
attempt to merely keep the public from for- 
getting the name—though even Sapolio might 
add to the value of that advertising by, at the 
same time, trying to convert new trade. 

But, while Sapolio could afford to indulge 
themselves in advertising jingles to keep alive 
a trade, the new advertiser needs copy that 
will sell goods, for until his advertising does 
sell goods, he has no trade to keep alive. 

a 4 x 

The Sapolio people themselves acknow- 
ledge by their own advertising, that ‘‘Spotless 
Town’’ methods will not profitably market a 
new article. 

In proof of which, note the methods of the 
same company to introducea new, but similar, 
product—Hand Sapolio. 

No jingle to this copy—nothing ‘‘cute’’ 
about it—nothing to create an advertising fad. 

Just direct, clear, strong, straight-from-the- 
shoulder statement of facts and nothing else. 

The whole Hand Sapolio campaign was 
based on logical reasoning, simply and tersely 
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presented, to convince the buying public of 
the merits of the new toilet soap. 

The Hand Sapolio advertising is as con- 
vincing and filled with concentrated salesman- 
ship as ‘‘Spotless Town’’ is ‘‘catchy’’ and 
*Sartietic.”* 

Hundreds of new or inexperienced adver- 
tisers charmed by the jingles of ‘‘ Spotless 
Town’’ surfeited the public with nonsensical, 
nonconvincing and profit-destroying rhymes. 

But the Sapolio people themselves when 
they wanted to introduce a new product (not 
merely susfain an established trade) foresook 
and did not consider their Jingle Department 
but concentrated their efforts upon implanting 
conviction through simple reasoning and cold 
logic, tersely put. 

So you see, Mr. Outdoor Advertiser, what 
is sauce for the goose is not always sauce for 
the gander. * * * 


Methods which might mean business suc- 
cess for a competitor might—and probably 
would—mean business suiczde for you. 

Your own interests, your prosperity, your 
success depends upon your having your Poster 
and Street Car Advertising planned, written 
and designed exclusively for you, to suit your 
own special needs, and the peculiar require- 
ments of your own business. 

It’s expensive and unnecessary to advertise 
by guess or play ‘‘Follow-the-Leader,’’ in 
planning your advertising campaign. 

It’s equally expensive and unnecessary to 
have your Poster or Street Car Cards prepared 
by color printers who by training and exper- 
ience are totally unqualified to understand 
your special requirements from a salesmanship 
standpoint or to intelligently meet these re- 
quirements if they did understand them. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, 99 per cent of all 
posters and car cards in use today have been 
prepared as to idea, text and design by color 
printers—and in consequence are ‘‘artistic’’ 
instegd of convincing. For the color printer by 
education and practice is an art worker, not a 
business man. 

The modern advertising agency trained in 
selling goods by the proper use of printers’ 
ink is the logical place to look for Poster and 
Street Car copy which will in a given time 
move the greatest amount of merchandise at 
a given cost. 

Lord & Thomas, however, is the only 
Agency, Company or individual in America 
equipped to prepare poster and street car ad- 
vertisements primarily designed to implant 


conviction and clear the merchandise from the 
shelves of their customers. 

Lord & Thomas alone have had the fore- 
sight and the nerve required to spend over 
$30,000 in establishing a Special Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Department equipped to give the 
same efficient service on Bill Board and Street 
Car copy that is given to their customers using 
newspaper and magazine space. 

The copy force in this department are 
specially trained men, qualified by education 
and experience to intelligently analyze adver- 
tising propositions and prepare posters and car 
cards which will market the greatest amount 
of goods at the least expense. 

This special organization, while entirely 
separate and distinct from Lord & Thomas’ 
newspaper and magazine force, is in a posi- 
tion to draw at will upon the 30 years’ experi- 
ence of the company as a whole in correctly 
judging your needs and in deciding how 
most economically to market your product on 
the doards or in the cars, 

The services of these specially trained men 
in this, the only specialized Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Department in America—are yours without 
charge, if you want them. 

It will cost you no more to have your Post- 
ers and Car Cards prepared by Lord & 
Thomas’ trained poster copy men than it does 
now to have them prepared by color printers 
who are artists and not salesmen. 

Space on billboards or in street cars will 
cost you the same no matter from whom you 
buy it—whether from Lord & Thomas, or di- 
rect, or through any other authorized agency. 

The posting systems bear the expense of 
this service—not you. Because they recognize 
that in proportion as you succeed through Bill 
Board and Street Car advertising, to just that 
extent will it mean success for them. 

Therefore, if Lord & Thomas look after your 
bill posting and street car work your space will 
cost you basically no more and no less than it 
does at present, but this space will be immeasur- 
ably increased in value and productiveness by 
being filled with sales-producing copy. 

If you are interested in Outdoor Advertising, 
or contemplate Outdoor work, or if you wish your 
Billboard and Street Car Space to bring you 
BETTER RETURNS, write us for our Book on 
Outdoor Advertising—which fully covers in detail 
every phase of this form of publicity. We are also 
about to issue a series of small books (cloth 
bound) covering advertising—newspaper, maga- 
zine and outdoor—in all its phases. 

The value of the information and data this 
series contains cannot be measured by the price 
they were intended to sell at—$4.00—but we will 
gladly send them free toany interested advertiser. 


- EsTABLIsHED 1873 2 
Largest Advertising Agency in America 


Annual Volume Placed for Clients 


CHICAGO 


Approaching $4,000,000.00 


NEW YORK 
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If You Earn Less 
I GAN DOUBLE YOUR SALARY OR INCOME 


by teaching you how to write catchy in- 
telligent advertising. My System of In- 
struction by Mail is the only one in exist- 
ence that has the hearty indorsement of 
the great experts and publishers, and Iam 
anxious to send free my Prospectus and 
‘“‘Net Results,’? together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. I will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 
George H. Powell, 82 Me‘ropolitan Annex, New York, N.Y. 























; One Mile West of 
& : : . Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 2 Hours 











Ww solutely guarantee to teach shorthand ‘complete in 4 
) oniy thinks Have: You can learn in «pare time in your own Ride from Chicago 
home. no matter where you live. No need to spe nd months Tt titutic f 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to ris _ ituti i oe 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple Practical. age nee is 0 ay 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading ba her aa ie « ree 
as in other systems. No long lists of word mg to yo - - poe ttbcod = crest 
fase. Gulz nine characters to joarn and you have thei] | ons reputation for giving the best posite mental. morel and physica 
The best ay len toe ake snographers, private secre- training to its stuc tents % olleginte, Acade nike and pe paratory 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law Courses, DE GREES CONFERRED., = Exceptional advantages in 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and Musle and Art. A fine Gymnasium for Physical Culture—a model build 
“hes men and women may now learn shorthand for ing ofits kind. Ideal and healthy location on an eminence overlooking the 
theirown use. Doesnot take continual daily pratice aswith historic St. Joseph River. Two miles north of South Bend. Modern build- 
Our graduates hold high grade positions ings, with dormitories and private rooms, heated by steam, with hot and 
Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. cold water throughout For Catalogue and other information, address 


HICA E SCHOOLS 
( eee eee iecks Ublcage, TIL THE DIRECTRESS, ST. MARY’S, wm, - 
Yd — << 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. School year begins Sept. 10,1906. 


New Otel Typewriter "wes" On Credit) STUDY Largest Law School In 


fae tne Pa te Instruction 
Shipped upon eceip'o$2.25ca8h LAW inthe World iii 


for Six Months, Practical as a $100 Type- Prepares for the bar of any state. num 
writer. Just the thing for small merchants, | method of instruction, combining the Text-Book, 


















drummers, professional men, or for personal Lecture and Case Book methods. Approved by 
coi respondence Machine complete $8.25 on the bench and bar. Three Courses. College, 
installments, $7.50 for cash. Cases $1.75. Ener- Post-Graduate and Business Law. Uniform rate 
getic Salesmen Wanted of tuition. Write today for Catalogue. 
Writes as well as AMERICA CO., (Mfgrs.) Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
$7. 5 a $100 machine. 568 North Street, Momence, Ill. eaper Siock, Chicago 


THE TREASON OF THE SENATE 
June Cosmopolitan 


@ The name that David Graham Phillips has given to the series of articles he is writing for the 
COSMOPOLITAN is not a misnomer. The Treason of the Senate is a fact. 


@ The Constitution of the United States—Article 3, Section 3—says: ‘Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort,’’ 


@ The greatest enemy of the people of the United States is “The Interests” —the plutocratic power 
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CHAPTER I. 


R'IE garden of mon- 
# sieur the curé of the 
little church of Notre 
Dame de Guadeloupe 
was not large; nor 
was it, if one must 
tell the truth, very 
beautiful. It was, 
eS 3 indeed, but the 
cramped courtyard—a shady and damp 
retreat paved with mossy, uneven bricks 
of great antiquity—between the tiny 
stucco church and the modest presby- 
tery. Yet it served. There during so 
much of every morning as is required 
for the recitation of one’s breviary, as 
well as at the many other times when 
one who is fond of flowers and quiet de- 
sires to be alone, might be found Mon- 
sieur Janvier himself, an odd little old 
gentleman, in his soutane and velvet 
skull-cap, taking the air and pottering 
about among his flowers. Now, the 
flowers of monsieur the curé, such as 
there were, grew, like himself, very 
contentedly close under the sheltering 
walls, on three sides of the garden; but 
the glory of the garden was the great 
magnolia-tree, very ancient and leafy, 
with a low wooden bench set about its 
trunk. 

It was in the garden that Wilton 





found the old man, when he presented 
Chanterac’s letter of introduction—his 
sole remaining trump-card, all the rest 
having failed to win for him what he 
coveted. And it had looked for an 
anxious moment or two as if Creole re- 
serve and Madame Feuardent were go- 
ing to cheat him out of even this last 
hope. It was the duty of Madame Feu- 
ardent to safeguard the privacy of Mon- 
sieur Janvier, and the grim old lady dis- 
charged it with disconcerting firmness. 
In his weakness the good curé had re- 
served one privilege—the poor were to 
have the entrée at all hours, without 
the intervention of madame, and, in 
fact, without any good reason for in- 
vading his quiet. But Wilton’s pros- 
perous, not to say debonair, appearance 
being highly suspicious, madame lost 
no time in telling him through the crack 
of the door that Pére Janvier, as provi- 
dence had willed it, was not @ la maison 
—the exact truth, too, for it was un- 
derstood between them that monsieur 
would always spare madame the guilt 
of prevarication, by stepping out into 
the garden the instant the clanging of 
the bell over the front gate gave warn- 
ing of the approach of some enemy of 
the quiet life. 

“At what hour, madame, would I be 
likely to find Pére Janvier at home?” 
asked Wilton, replying in excellent 
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French to the old woman's unique Eng- 
lish, at the same time adroitly prolong- 
ing the parley by inserting his foot in 
the crack of the door. “I have a letter 
of introduction from Jean Chanterac.” 

At the name the wrinkled old face of 
the housekeeper was lit up by the ghost 
of a smile. “That Jean” had been the 
torment of her life while the boy lived 
under the roof of his uncle, poor Pére 
Janvier; therefore she cherished his 
memory. A simple old soul, Madame 
Feuardent. So she widened the crack 
sufficiently to extend a withered, pal- 
sied hand. Wilton gave her the letter, 
and she examined it for some seconds 
with skeptical, screwed up eyes. Sat- 
isfied, finally, that it was indeed from 
“that Jean,” she opened the door, not 
without a certain antique grace, to ad- 
mit Wilton, taking pains, however, to 
support her previous statement by say- 
ing that if Pére Janvier should, after 
all, prove to be at home, he must have 
come in at that very instant, for the 
‘good God knew that he had gone abroad 
not five minutes since. Presently she 
came hobbling back. 

“Since it is from Jean Chanterac that 
monsieur comes, Pere Janvier will re- 
ceive him, although it is his hour for 


the meditation,” said she, curtsying 
quaintly. “Wéill monsieur be pleased to 


come this way?” 

Wilton followed her through the pas- 
sage to the rear of the house and out 
upon the gallery running along one 
side of the garden. The little old priest 
came forward to greet him with an air 
of old-world dignity and _ benignity 
which made Wilton despair of captur- 
ing anything so elusive as the real soul 
of these Creoles. Yet the hungry play- 
wright gratefully realized that it was 
here at the odd little presbytery of the 
obscure church—located by him with so 
much difficulty in the warren of nar- 
row, ill-smelling streets somewhere back 
of the old market—that he had at last 
got his first glimpse of genuine local 
color in the disappointingly clean and 
modernized New Orleans. 

“And what does our brave Jean in 
the great world these days?” asked Pére 
Janvier, embarrassing Wilton by em- 





bracing him and patting him affection- 
ately on the back, after reading Chan- 
terac’s rather impressionistic commen- 
dation of his friend. “A sad rogue, Jean 
Chanterac.” 

“But a successful one,” laughed Wil- 
ton. “Since he caught the tide in cot- 
ton three or four years ago, Chanterac 
has done very well. But prosperity and 
living in New York have quite spoiled 
him—bleached the Creole and romance 
pretty well out of him, that is. I owe 
Jean much, however; he has made it 
possible for me to form the acquaint- 
ance of Monsieur Janvier.” 

The old man bowed and offered Wil- 
ton his snuff-box. On their way to the 
seat under the magnolia-tree Wilton 
found an opportunity to scatter the em- 
barrassing pinch upon the unoffending 
air. 

“And our thrice charming city—mon- 
sieur admires it?” asked the priest. 

“Doubtless I would admire New Or- 
leans immensely—if I could but see it!” 
replied Wilton, giving his phr&se its par- 
adoxical French twist in order to draw 
the old gentleman out along the desired 
line. 

“A poet, eh?” exclaimed Monsieur 
Janvier, his keen, deep-set eyes twin- 
kiing with delight over his young 
friend’s wit. “Monsieur would see be- 
neath the surface of things, eh? It is 
well. Does monsieur seek anything in 
particular, that he strives to perceive the 
unseen ?” 

“Well, yes, Pére Janvier,” answered 
Wilton, smiling. “I am hunting for lo- 
cal color, and the difficulty with local 
color, you know, is that there seems al- 
ways to be so little of it to be seen in a 
locality itself. One might better stop at 
home and study the guide-books and 
those alluring folders issued by the rail- 
ways as bait for the untraveled tourist. 
Once on the ground, one place looks so 
aggravatingly like all other places.” 

The old man beamed, and pressed his 
snuff-box upon the captivating young 
poet, who, albeit he looked your well- 
groomed, shrewd man of the world, had 
spirit, mon Dieu! spirit, aye, and feeling 
withal! Also Monsieur Wiltong spoke 
French better than a Parisian—almost 
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as well, in fact, as it is spoken in New 
Orleans itself. An excellent fellow, 
this Monsieur Wiltong, Jean Chanter- 
ac’s friend, of New York; and a phi- 
losopher, too, for one so young! 

“But surely Chanterac has many 
friends in New Orleans better able to 
entertain monsieur, without putting 
monsieur to the trouble of ferreting out 
a poor old priest, me,” said Pére Janvier, 
studying the handsome young face of 
his visitor over his spectacles. “As for 
me, with every desire to be of service, 
I fear that I can do but little.” 

“Chanterac gave me a number of 
cards for people whose names have the 
full flavor of the ancien régime; but I 
found them all hopelessly up-to-date and 
living in disgustingly comfortable and 
fashionable villas out St. Charles Ave- 
nue way. Believe me, Pére Janvier, not 
until I had the honor to cross your 
threshold have I had so much as a 
glimpse of genuine old Creole life. I 
began to fear that between Creole re- 
serve and my own frank inquisitive- 
ness there was a great gulf fixed. I 
must thank Monsieur Janvier for re- 
newed hope,” replied Wilton, so hand- 
somely that there was no escape from 
another pinch of snuff. 

“Such a gulf exists, I confess,” mur- 
mured the old man, “and it is due to 
several causes: we, the survivors of the 
past, are, many of us, poor; most of 
us quite incapable of keeping in touch 
with modern ideas; and all of us proud 
and reticent. I fear me that monsieur 
may have experienced some difficulty 
in persuading even good Madame 
Feuardent to admit him here.” 

“Since Pére Janvier mentions it,” re- 
plied Wilton, lowering his voice, for the 
old lady had suddenly discovered that 
the yard needed sweeping, “madame did 
seem disposed to resent intrusion.” 

“T believe you!” laughed the priest. 
“A faithful guardian of my thrice loved 
quiet, good Mére Feuardent. Mon- 
sieur has, of course, viewed the city?” 

“Oh, yes; I have smelled the old mar- 
ket, breakfasted at Béguet’s, loafed 
along the levees, eaten pompano and 
gumbo in all their moods and tenses,and 
seen of the significant life of the Creole 
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-—nothing! One can hardly write a 
play around gumbo and a map of the 
city!” 

This engaging young fellow’s spirit 
was most diverting, most piquant, 
thought Pére Janvier. 

“If it please monsieur,’ he went on, 
after sitting silent a moment, “I shall 
arrange that he have an early opportuni- 
ty to see a little of some of my old 
cronies—a few simple gentlemen, mon- 
sieur, gentlemen of the old school, now, 
alas, living in straitened circumstances, 
but possessing the bouquet of rare old 
wine. Meanwhile, it is possible that I 
might suggest some points of interest 
not yet visited by monsieur. There, for 
example, is St. Roch’s.” 

Wilton winced. Shrines were all very 
well in their way, but as a setting for 
his new emotional play for Evelyn 
Heathcote they did not exactly appeal 
to him. 

“T have visited only the cathedral. St. 
Roch’s is an old church?” he asked, not 
very eagerly. 

“What?” exclaimed the priest, hold- 
ing up deprecating hands. ‘Monsieur 
has not so much as heard of our good 
St. Roch? Why, my young friend, St. 
Roch is one of our local institutions 
which no visitor should miss seeing. 
His shrine is not a church at all, but 
the place whither our young maidens 
go to pray for good husbands.” 

Wilton sat up. Intuitively he scented 
something. In the exigencies of crea- 
tive genius he had come more and more 
to rely upon just such vague, intuitional 
sniffs, rather than upon any conscious 
effort to run down the elusive prey, an 
original idea. Here was the scent of an 
idea—not very distinct, it was true, but 
certainly alluring. More than one of 
his successful plays had sprouted from 
a far less promising hint than this one 
which lay back of the thought of young 
women visiting a romantic old shrine in 
quest of good husbands. It was cer- 
tainly unique, fetching, distinctly Cre- 
ole. Pére Janvier, moreover, was mani- 
festly stating a simple fact. 

“Mesdemoiselles the young ladies of 
New Orleans actually make pilgrimages 
to the shrine of this gallant saint for the 
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avowed purpose of obtaining desirable 
partis?” he asked, trying to express his 
surprise without seeming irreverent, for 
reverence was a streak in his somewhat 
complex character on which he relied in 
skeptical hours. 

“Precisely,” replied the old priest, 
smiling quietly. “And why not? Do we 
not love to believe that marriages are 
made in heaven?” 

“Yes, certainly, of course,” blurted 
Wilton apologetically. “I meant only 
that it strikes one as delightfully naive 
-—-this idea that young women will so 
frankly avow their matrimonial aspira- 
tions, you know.” 

“Say, rather, so refreshing, so edify- 
ing, so simple,” protested Pére Janvier. 

“Quite so,” acquiesced Wilton, grow- 
ing hot on the scent; “but this edifying 
exhibition, Pere Janvier—is it a univer- 
sal custom with the fair maids of New 
Orleans?” 

“Alas, no,” sighed the priest. “In a 
world from which has departed almost 
everything that is ideal and romantic 
and simple and pious, one could scarce- 
ly hope for that. Only the unspoiled 
children of the very humble do now, as 
a rule, manifest such childlike faith. 
With progress has come self-conscious- 
ness, and with self-consciousness a loss 
of simplicity. Innocence, my dear 
young friend, is a flower which shrinks 
from the blighting breath of ridicule, 
and the spirit of the time is cynical.” 

At Wilton’s request Pére Janvier 
then proceeded to tell the story of St. 
Roch’s, but as the old man’s narrative 
dragged on, the mind of the playwright 
was busy with the scenario of a play 
which was to hinge upon a Creole girl’s 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the saintly 
matrimonial agent. Outwardly, how- 
ever, he was all attention, and when at 
last he rose to take his leave he received 
both the blessing of the good father and 
an invitation to come and breakfast 
with him on the next day at eleven. 


CHAPTER II. 


Early the next morning Wilton 
started out to get first-hand impressions 
of St. Roch’s on the spot. Dining at 








the Pickwick Club on the previous eve- 
ning, he was delighted to see Jean Chan- 
terac, who he supposed was in New 
York, pass through the hall with an- 
other man and two ladies. A card sent 
in by the waiter brought Chanterac to 
him. A wire from his New Orleans 
partner, Capdevielle, had called the 
young cotton operator from New York. 
He would be in town two or three days, 
Chanterac said; was there anything that 
he could do for Wilton? The play- 
wright gave a glowing account of his 
visit at Pére Janvier’s, dwelling with 
special delight upon what the priest had 
told him about St. Roch’s. Chanterac 
was charmed. He knew Wilton like a 
book, and his own mind was soon quite 
as full as that of the playwright of the 
idea that “something really good, don’t 
you know, can be worked up from all 
this.” 

“Hold on a second,” said Chanterac. 
“T’ve some friends in the other room— 
old New Orleans people—-who can wise 
us up on the St. Roch business. I'll be 
back in a jiffy.” 

“Oh, is he?” cried the younger of the 
two ladies when Chanterac announced 
that the famous playwright was in the 
house. “Do let me have a peep at the 
lion!” 

Chanterac led the eager girl to a point 
of vantage behind the portiéres and 
pointed to Wilton, who sat just where 
they could see his clear-cut, singularly 
strong profile. 

“Tsn’t he just too handsome for any- 
thing!” exclaimed the girl. ‘So dis- 
tinguished, so knightly, so—oh, you 
know what I mean—-so different !” 

“You’ve hit it exactly,” replied Chan- 
terac, laughing. “Wilton is—different. 
Just wait till you know him. He’s not 
only clever and as handsome as they 
make them; he’s a white man, a Greek, 
a prince.” 

“Do you know, Jean,” murmured the 
girl, still studying the face of the play- 
wright, “ever since you gave me Mr. 
Wilton’s photo I have just been dying 
to meet him? Yes, and I love you most 
when you sing his praises, as you do so 
often.” 

“T’ll go into the praising business on 
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that basis,’ laughed Chanterac, and 
they went back to the others. 

“The ladies say that nine o'clock is 
the best hour to visit St. Roch’s,” said 
Chanterac, returning to Wilton, “and 
the chances are, they tell me, that you'll 
find some sweet damsel there to-mor- 
row morning at that hour. Better try 
it, old man, for the more I think of ‘it, 
the more I feel convinced that you’ve 
struck a paying proposition in this jovial 
old saint.” 

At five minutes to nine, accordingly, 
Wilton was swinging along the broad, 
dusty boulevard, at the top of which, 
an old negress with a pannier of vege- 
tables on her head had told him, was 
St. Roch’s. Without stopping to see 
what one or two women were buying at 
the door of the caretaker’s little lodge 
by the gate of the cemetery, he walked 
past long streets of the odd little houses 
of the dead, toward the shrine. It 
proved to be an ancient, high-peaked, 
vine-clad fane, looking for all the world 
as though it had started out to be a 
great cathedral church, but had stopped 
short when the apse was built. It was 
immensely picturesque. Guy Twiller 
could make a stunning back-drop can- 
vas of it. Wilton paused when he had 
his hand on the latch of the chapel door. 
All night and on the way to St. Roch’s 
he had prayed that at least one or two 
“unspoiled children of the humble,” as 
Pére Janvier had put it, would be on 
hand looking for husbands; but on the 
threshold of the shrine a sudden feeling 
that he was a cold-blooded eavesdrop- 
per, a pagan violator of the sanctities 
of innocent young hearts, turned his 
prayer into the hope that he would find 
the place empty. That old streak of 
reverence in him, moreover, now seemed 
to burn like a scar of shame across his 
soul. Chivalry counseled retreat; but 
art—and, possibly, just common or gar- 
den curiosity—goaded advance. 

Very gingerly he opened the door 
and peered into the dim, romantic twi- 
light. Alas! A girl was standing on 
tiptoe trying to place a refractory taper 
in the topmost sconce on a high tri- 
angular frame before the altar. Silent- 
ly as he had opened the door, the would- 


be bride had heard him, and she was 
looking straight at him with her big, 
trusting, baby eyes when he caught 
sight of her. This was awful! Con- 
demning perspiration broke out on his 
forehead, and he was about to seek 
absolution through instant flight when, 
to his utter undoing, the girl spoke to 
him. 

“Monsieur arrives most providential- 
ly, since I had promised the good St. 
Roch a candle in every cup, but cannot 
reach the top one—the best of all, poor 
little me! Would monsieur render 
himself the friend of a poor girl, me?” 

Wilton blushed and waxed uncom- 
fortable, but rendered himself the friend 
of the distressed maiden, not without 
a vague sense of almost grotesque un- 
worthiness, if not of positive sacrilege. 
Twice only in his life had he previous- 
ly experienced a feeling quite like this: 
once when the minister of a little meet- 
ing-house in New England had sudden- 
ly called upon “the strange young 
brother whom we see in our midst” to 
lead in prayer; and once at sea, on Tom 
Whitney’s yacht, when the lot fell to 
him to stammer some sort of a burial 
service over a sailor. The effusive grat- 
itude of a pretty girl made the present 
experience the most trying of all. Fi- 
nally, however, the taper stood blink- 
ing its mute appeal at the apex of the 
triangle of importuning and guttering 
lights, and Wilton, murmuring some- 
thing about not wishing to intrude, be- 
gan to move toward the door. 

“Ah! but if monsieur only knew that 
horrid old Monsieur B., to whom they 
mean to marry me, he would assist me 
also with his good prayers,” implored 
the breath-taking ingénue; and Wilton 
collapsed into a front pew, while the un- 
spoiled one knelt at the foot of the altar 
and resumed her efforts to secure the 
aid of St. Roch in her resistance to the 
plot to make her Madame B. 

As he sat watching the child—she 
looked not a day over eighteen—Wil- 
ton could not help hoping that St. Roch 
would manage in some way to head off 
old Monsieur B., taward whom he al- 
ready cherished a feeling of unaccount- 
able repugnance. These thoughts led 
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to others having to do with the old 
French custom of arranging a girl’s 
marriage without the slightest regard 
for her own feelings; and presently the 
plot of the new play was advanced to 
its harrowing second act. Still the girl 
prayed, and Wilton continued to watch 
her. 

In spite of her perfectly fitting dress, 
and the something or other that makes 
a French woman of whatever class al- 
ways appear attractive, the destined 
victim of old Monsieur B.—the butch- 
er !—was evidently poor. Also she had 
proved herself innocent, not to say ig- 
norant, and wofully deficient in fem- 
inine arts. All this gradually lessened 
Wilton’s interest in her, because Eve- 
lyn Heathcote essaying anything but the 
passions of a woman of fashion, or, at 
all events, a woman of education and 
social position, was unthinkable. This 
was a mere big-eyed child of some pious 
seamstress, and her threatened husband 
was probably a pastry-cook, or some- 
thing. So, after waiting long enough 
to appear to have registered his pro- 
test against the said Monsieur B., pas- 
try-cook, Wilton. rose and stole softly 
back to the door. 

To his surprise, he saw that another 
young woman had been a witness of 
the whole scene. She was sitting or 
kneeling in the far corner of the chapel, 
just where he must have failed to see 
her when he entered, and with his first 
look at her Wilton saw that she was 
not at all like the other girl. In the 
first place, she was at least twenty, and, 
although her gown was not new, it was 
strikingly stylish, and her natty hat, her 
chic air, and her whole appearance 
showed that she was a woman of taste 
and position. Carefully avoiding her 
eye, Wilton quickened his pace, for the 
thought of having to assist at this de- 


cidedly distingué girl’s husband-be- 
speaking devotions filled him with 
alarm. She was a totally different 


proposition from the child whose taper 
he had put in place. But, alas, as he 
passed her she rose and confronted 
him. Wilton was, of course, obliged to 
accept her eye. Good heavens! He had 


never seen such a look in any woman’s 


eyes before. It was more than frank; 
it was cordial, expectant, almost rap- 
turous! As if by a direct revelation, he 
saw it all—this gloriously pretty girl 
evidently took him to be an answer to 
prayer! He gasped. With some diffi- 
culty he suppressed a mad impulse to 
explain that there must be some mistake 
somewhere, that St. Roch had really 
had nothing to do with his appearance 
at the psychological moment. 

“Since monsieur appears to be the 
gallant rescuer of maidens in distress, 
perhaps he might not deem me imperti- 
nent were I to beg a small favor at his 
hands,” she said, in a voice the like of 
which Wilton had never heard before, 
and speaking not the French of the 
daughter of the seamstress, but that of 
Pére Janvier. “Shall we converse out- 
side ?” 

Dumb with amazement, Wilton bowed 
low and held the door open for her lady- 
ship to pass, and then followed her into 
the reassuring daylight without. In 
the clearer light she proved to be quite 
the most beautiful woman that he had 
ever seen. There was an awkward si- 
lence, during which Wilton groped 
blindly toward a dtm wonder if, after 
all, St. Roch might not have had some- 
thing to do with his being there at this 
particular moment. 

“It is that I have carelessly left my 
portemonnaie at home, monsieur,” be- 
gan the girl, looking up at him with the 
perfect self-possession that comes of 
good breeding, and the naive simplicity 
which, as Wilton was man of the world 
enough to know, sometimes masks 
depths not so simple; “and one is em- 
barrassed, is not one, by having not so 
much as a sou to leave in the poor- 
box ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Wilton, already 
opening his purse. “If mademoiselle 
will do me the honor to accept a 

“Oh! only a quarter, thank you, mon- 
sieur,” laughed the devotee of St. Roch, 
with maddening blushes, as she held out 
her little gloved hand to take the coin. 
“To what address shall I send the 
money this afternoon ?” 

“Pray do not think of the trifle again, 
mademoiselle,” blurted out Wilton, add- 
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ing hastily when the pretty lips pouted 
in confusion: “That is, I mean, when 
it is entirely convenient, mademoiselle 
might send it to Mr. Percival Wilton, 
at the house of Monsieur Janvier, curé 
of the church of Notre Dame de Guade- 
loupe, close by the sg 

“Ah, Pére Janvier is the dear friend 
of papa—we attend his church. It is 
there that I shall be married,” broke in 
the astonishing creature, adding, with 
downcast eyes, after a modest pause: 
“if, indeed, I every marry.” 

This was delicious. Also it was deu- 
cedly awkward. But Wilton felt more 
solid ground forming under him after 
discovering that his tactful allusion to 
Pére Janvier had served as a guaranty 
of his own standing, and furnished them 
with the link of a mutual acquaintance. 

“Pére Janvier informs me that those 
young ladies who make pilgrimages to 
the shrine of our good friend St. Roch, 
here, may look to be married early and 
well,” he said, conscious that he was 
going rather far, but drawing courage 
at the same time from his second men- 
tion of the old priest. 

“True, the bourgeoisie comfort thee 
selves with that conceit. Monsieur him- 
self beheld the touching faith of that 
poor child in there,” replied the girl, 
with a suggestion of a shrug. 

“Only the bourgeoisie, mademoi- 
selle?” asked Wilton, presuming to give 
his words the tone of mild reproof war- 
ranted by his thirty years, and chal- 
lenged by her youthful cynicism. 
“Mademoiselle herself evidently makes 
pilgrimages now and then.” 

For a moment Wilton feared that he 
had gone too far. He knew enough of 
French manners to realize the delicacy 
of his position. Also he knew that a 
gentleman does not make a simple re- 
quest for a trifling courtesy an excuse 
for making advances to an unattended 
lady to whom he has not been pre- 
sented. But what he did not know, and 
what he would have given a good deal 
just then to find out, was the answer to 
the riddle which this tormentingly pret- 
ty woman, by reason of her baffling 





mixture of coquette and ingénue, pre- 
sented to his supposedly keenly analyt- 
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ical mind. For a moment the play of 
expression on her face gave him scant 
clue to that answer—gave him, in fact, 
good grounds for expecting that her 
first word would be his congé. A tran- 
sient and plainly involuntary flush was 
followed by a contraction of the brow 
and a flash of the big, soft Creole eyes. 
But the smile which preceded her words 
was a flag of truce, a plenary indul- 
gence; and Wilton breathed more easily. 
“At least,” she said, in a low, reassur- 
ing voice, “none but the bourgeoisie 
wear their hearts on their sleeves.” 
“Nor discuss t! cir affairs of the heart 
with strangers,” added Wilton, so hum- 
bly self-accusing that she bestowed upon 
him a look which not only forgave but 
encouraged a repetition of the offense. 
At that moment the other girl came 
out of the chapel and hurried past them, 
nodding graciously to them both, and 
betraying a lightness of heart which 
indicated supreme confidence in St. 
Roch and boded no good to Mon- 
sieur B. 
“Poor child!” sighed the girl who did 
not wear her heart on her sleeve. 
“Amen!” murmured Wilton. “While 
she evidently desires a marriage made 
in heaven, her parents seem to be ar- 
ranging one of the earth earthy. All 
this is most touching, most romantic, 


most puzzling—to a Northerner, I 
mean. I wonder who she is, and if 


nothing may yet be done to save her.” 
“Her name is Marie Lefévre; she is 
the daughter of the sister of the partner 
of papa,” answered the girl. “As for 
saving her, as monsieur suggests, I fear 
that nothing can be accomplished, since 
Madame Lefévre is poor and this Mon- 
sieur Badeaux is a rich——” 
“Pastry-cook ?” asked Wilton. 
“Worse!” laughed the girl. 
a rich widower, who has already de- 
spatched two wives. No, monsieur, the 
marriage of convenience is the corner- 
stone of our respectability. The fate 
of poor little Marie is but that of all of 
us, neither better nor worse.” 
“But the poetry, the romance, the 
honor, mademoiselle, implied in the low- 
est view of marriage!” cried Wilton, the 
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tangle of a great third act tightening 
about his imagination. 

“Ah, there monsieur touches the sad- 
dest chord,” replied the girl wistfully. 
“These simple little Maries come here, 
burn their pathetic candles, recite end- 
less rosaries, place their fluttering little 
hearts in the keeping of Heaven—and 
voila! some fat, selfish, rich Monsieur 
Badeaux appears as an answer to their 
prayer! Heaven’s sub-committee, com- 
posed of Madame Mama and Monsieur 
Papa and messieurs the curé and the no- 
tary, proclaim the sime Badeaux the 
choice of Heaven. Could anything be 
more charming, more edifying, more— 
ter-r-r-rible ?” 

“But, mademoiselle,” cried Wilton, 
forgetting himself in the zest of ar- 
tistic hunger—and certain other emo- 
tions which he could not have named 
at the moment, “surely romance, love, 
passion, must sometimes prevail against 
this frightful method! In the case of 
yourself, for example—surely ig 

“Monsieur!” broke in the girl, an air 
of superb dignity taking the place of 
her previous attitude of charming un- 
affectedness. 

“Pardon me,” pleaded Wilton, lift- 
ing his hat. 

“Good day, monsieur,”’ snapped the 
girl, striding back to the chapel and en- 
tering it. 

Wilton walked slowly toward the gate 
of the cemetery, giving only a passing 
glance to the curious tombs, before 
many of which were odd little glass 
cases containing toys and trinkets and 
wreaths of dusty and faded immortelles. 
He had certainly made a nice mess of it ; 
but, then, he felt that he had fairly 
bathed in a perfect freshet of local color, 
and he had assuredly got hold of an 
immensely dramatic motive for his play. 
Incidentally, moreover, he had met quite 
the most appealing woman that he had 
ever known. Who was she? She 
would be certain to return that blessed 
quarter to Pére Janvier’s; possibly by 
means of that clue he might be able to 
learn her name, at least; and in that 
case the resourceful Chanterac could be 
counted upon to do the rest. Consid- 
ered purely as a study for Evelyn 








Heathcote’s proposed role, mademoiselle 
was very well worth while. In the hope 
of catching at least one more glimpse 
of her as she left the cemetery, he 
loitered about the gate, and felt some- 
what less guilty when he spied Marie 
Lefévre sitting on a bench, waiting, no 
doubt, for mademoiselle of the quar- 
ter. And, sure enough, presently made- 
moiselle came running out of the gate 
and joined Marie—so unexpectedly that 
Wilton had no time to retreat to the 
safe distance which he had thought to 
place between himself and the bench. 

“Monsieur must pardon me,” she said 
when she saw him. “I was most rude, 
I fear. Au revoir!” 

Wilton’s hat was off at once, but be- 
fore he could reply, the two girls ran 
to catch the waiting car, whose gong 
the motorman was ringing impatiently. 

Au revoir, eh? This was decidedly 
more comforting than her previous curt 
“Good day.” Au revoir, though but a 
conventionality, left room for the hope 
that a future meeting would not be al- 
together displeasing to her; it implied, 
to say the least, that diplomatic rela- 
tions were not hopelessly severed. So 
Wilton lit a cigar and sauntered down 
the boulevard. 


CHAPTER III. 


Either because his mind was preoccu- 
pied with thoughts aroused by his ex- 
periences of the morning, or because 
for the first time he now made his way 
to the church of Notre Dame de Guade- 
loupe from the north, instead of via the 
old market, Wilton soon found himself 
lost among the narrow lanes of the old 
French quarter. Getting his bearings 
from the keeper of a small shop, he re- 
traced his steps and turned, as directed, 
into a street somewhat wider than most, 
and lined on either side by very old 
and dingy but not unpretentious houses. 
These dwellings of the aristocracy of a 
past age showed rather forbidding 
stucco walls, almost windowless, to the 
street ; but through the open door of the 
driveway of some of the larger houses 
he got suggestive glimpses of cool, 
quaint, impressively dignified court- 
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yards, with vine-hung galleries over- 
looking them. It was at one such open- 
ing through the walls of Creole reserve 
that he was brought to a stop by the 
sudden emergence of a carriage. Both 
the vehicle and its occupant rewarded 
the poet for his enforced delay. The 
chaise—instantly recognizable as that of 
a doctor of the old school—was an an- 
tique ark hung by broad leather straps 
above its two huge wheels. In it sat a 
little old yellow gentleman in an old- 
fashioned blue frock coat, only one of 
whose buttons was fastened, thereby— 
the white embroidered waistcoat was 
cut very low—exposing to view a wide 
expanse of billowy shirt-front with nar- 
row pleats and adorned with a diamond 
pin secured by a fine gold chain. The 
old gentleman’s hat was a Panama of 
prehistoric block, and above the low 
dashboard of the chaise protruded two 
sharp knees from which flapped the 
ample folds of wide white-duck trous- 
ers. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the oid gentle- 
man, removing his hat to address Wil- 
ton, “but I shall detain you only until 
my servant closes the gates. Make 
haste, Jeff!” 

“Pray do not mention it, sir,” replied 
Wilton, wishing that he might add that 
if he were but permitted to have a look 
around that bewitching courtyard all 
would be forgiven. 

The coachman—another little man, as 
quaint as his master, and wearing a 
faded, bottle-green livery—closed the 
great gates and climbed into the chaise, 
and they drove off with renewed apolo- 
gies from the doctor. Left standing be- 
fore the gates, Wilton noticed the large 
brass plate, worn thin by ages of polish- 
ing, and bearing, in depressed letters 
from which the original black japan had 
been almost all cleaned off, the name 
“Miguel Rodriguez, M. D.” Wilton 
made a note of the name and the exact 
location of the house—the Spanish name 
spoke of the primeval society of which 
lhe had read, beside which even the old- 
est French families were mere parvenus 
—and hurried along to the house of 
Monsieur Janvier, which he reached 
without further adventure. 
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Now, as regards all recent events, the 
memory of good Mére Feuardent was a 
blank, and Wilton was, therefore, sur- 
prised to find that she had quite forgot- 
ten him, and that his second invasion 
was as stubbornly contested as had been 
that of the day before. Through the 
most inhospitable of cracks the wary 
housekeeper told him that to see Pére 
Janvier was not to be thought of, for it 
was the hour of déjetiner a la four- 
chette, immediately after which it would 
be the hour of the siesta—would mon- 
sieur not call another day? And the 
worst of it was, Wilton had now no cre- 
dentials from Chanterac wherewith to 
mollify the old lady. Perhaps, he 
thought, the bare mention of “that Jean” 
might serve to remind her of yesterday. 

“Eh! Eh! But I shall soon be for- 
getting my own name!” she croaked 
when he finally succeeded in making her 
understand, and, mumbling, she con- 
ducted him to the presence of monsieur 
the curé. “If the omelet is leather, and 
the poulette au créme burned, blame 
not me, blame not me, for monsieur is 
late!’ 

“And so our Jean is once more in 
New Orleans, you say?” asked Pére 
Janvier, after welcoming his “young 
friend with eyes for the invisible.” 

“Why, yes,” answered Wilton; “he 
surprised me last night by dropping in 
at the club; but I understand that busi- 
ness calls him to New Orleans very fre- 
quently now.” 

“Business!” chuckled the old priest, 
his eyebrows—wonderful eyebrows, 
those, as mobile and expressive as those 
of a great actor—rising high with sig- 
nificant skepticism. “Is monsieur quite 
certain that it is only business that 
brings our sly Jean here so often? Is 
it impossible that a handsome young 
fellow of thirty, who is already rich, and 
who, moreover, has Latin blood in his 
veins, should have other affairs than 
financial ones?” 

Wilton laughed. Well as he knew 
Chanterac in a social way and as a fel- 
low member of two or three New York 
clubs, their acquaintance was precisely 
of such a nature as to preclude all like- 
lihood of intimacy. Of all men, Chan- 
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terac was the last from whom Wilton 
would look for confidences; with all 
their bonhomie and their liking for 
each other, each was proud and would 
have shut up like an oyster at the first 
attempt to spoil their friendship by any- 
thing like self-revelation. One does not 
make a chum of his doctor, his lawyer, 
or his father confessor; and he and 
Chanterac were chums—and compara- 
tive strangers. 

“As to that, I can say nothing,” re- 
plied Wilton. “Pére Janvier suspects 
something ?” 

“Say, rather, hopes something,” said 
the priest. “And that reminds me that 
I have taken the liberty of arranging a 
little treat for you. We dine this eve- 
ning at the house of a dear old friend 
—the house where Jean spends most 
of his time when his mysterious busi- 
ness brings him to New Orleans. In 
the fair young demoiselle, the daughter 
of my old friend, possibly Monsieur 
Wiltong will discover a reason for 
Chanterac’s frequent returns to the 
South. As for me, my hopes may have 
fathered the thought.” 

“T shall be honored,” answered Wil- 
ton, “although I must confess that my 
pilgrimage this morning to the shrine 
of St. Roch has left me quite at sea as 
to how they manage affairs of the heart 
down here.” 

“Ah, monsieur has already visited 
our romantic St. Roch!” Pére Janvier 
cried, smilmg. “Said I not well that 
the piety which leads our young women 
to trust that marriages are best made 
in heaven is most touching ?” 

“Well, yes,” laughed Wilton; “but as 
far as I was able to judge, such mar- 
riages are to be achieved only after a 
superhuman effort to frustrate the 
schemes of earth. Both of the sweet 
young creatures who were retaining 
the good offices of St. Roch this morn- 
ing seemed to fear that the world might 
have more to do with their wedding 
than any part played by Heaven. In 
fact, each of them appeared to have 
approached St. Roch more from a de- 
sire to escape a bad husband than from 
any great hope of obtaining a good 
one.” 


“There were devotees, then, at St. 
Roch’s when monsieur was _ there?” 
asked the priest, with a trace of seri- 
ousness which puzzled Wilton not a 
little. 

“Yes, monsieur,’ replied Wilton. 
“Two charming girls. I found them 
delightfully unreserved, not to say com- 
municative; quite refreshingly frank, 
in fact.” 

“T trust that monsieur appreciates the 
fact that young ladies here go without 
an escort only to such a sacred place 
as this shrine?” said the priest, looking 
at Wilton in a way that made him in- 
¢reasingly uncomfortable. “Their very 
presence there proved them innocent of 
the ways of the world. Surely I need 
not remind monsieur of what is written 
of those who would offend one of these 
little ones who believe ?” 

Wilton stiffened. Chivalry was his 
tender spot; the old priest’s words 
stung him like a wound. An instant’s 
restraint, however, saved him from the 
impulsive self-defense which flew to his 
lips, and which must have hurt the fine 
old soul whom he had come to regard 
with affectionate respect. Secure in the 
knowledge of his own perfectly clean 
slate, and amused by the reflection that 
the two “little ones” whose guilelessness 
he was suspected of having offended 
were eminently able to take care of 
themselves, it was with entire ease and 
good nature that he finally replied: 

“Oh, I assure you, Pére Janvier, it 
was I, and not either of the two young 
ladies, who felt embarrassed. As it 
happened, I was so fortunate as to be 
of some trifling assistance to them—for 
one I fixed a candle on the top of the 
stand, and to the other I advanced a 
small sum of money for the poor-box, 
she having left her purse at home. 
Everything was most decorous, believe 
me.” 

While Pére Janvier was still laugh- 
ing at Wilton’s air of mock depreca- 
tion, the bell at the front gate sounded 
the alarm, and the old man started, and 
stepped at once through the window out 
upon the gallery—thus permitting Mére 
Feuardent to ward off the intruder by 
truthfully saying that monsieur the 
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curé, as the good God had willed it, was 
gone out! Wilton smiled at the little 
ruse, although he saw perfectly well 
that long habit had made the good fa- 
ther act entirely by instinct—like an old 
fire-horse starting at the tap of the 
gong. Indeed, so mechanically had 
Pére Janvier responded to the goad of 
fixed habit, that he was surprised when 
Madame Feuardent broke in upon his 
opening discourse on flowers, to say 
that a messenger had brought a note for 
Monsieur Wiltong and waited to speak 
to him at the gate. 

“Eh, did the bell ring?” asked the 
priest. “But read—read, monsieur.” 

Wilton tore open the envelope, and a 
silver coin dropped upon the pavement 
and rolled off into one of the flower- 
beds. The note, therefore, must be 
from the girl whose voice and eyes had 
haunted him all the morning. Coming 
just at the moment that he had tried to 
reassure Pére Janvier, a billet-doux— 
if, indeed, there was a note accompany- 
ing the returned coin—might prove 
embarrassing, especially as the priest 
stood waiting, with an old man’s privi- 
leged curiosity, to be told all about it. 

“But read—read, monsieur,” urged 
the priest, the extremity of his years 
betraying itself in his almost peevish 
impatience to learn what a younger 
man would have assumed was no affair 
of his. 

“Tt is nothing but the very prompt 
repayment of the little loan that I made 
to one of the young ladies at St. Roch’s 
this morning. Please advise the mes- 
senger, madame, that no reply, except 
my thanks, is required—but wait a sec- 
ond; I will go myself,” said Wilton, a 
sudden inspiration coming to him that 
this diversion might spare him the pos- 
sibly perilous necessity of reading the 
note to Pére Janvier. 

His resolution was well taken, too, 
for as he went along the passage he 
took out the note, which proved, in sev- 
eral respects, to be a surprise. Another 
surprise awaited him at the gate—the 
girl whose candle he had set up on high, 
even little Marie Lefévre, stood there. 
Her surprise was greater than his, 
however, since she had particularly en- 
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joined Mére Feuardent to fetch the an- 
swer herself, and under no circum- 
stances to permit monsieur to do so. 
Her embarrassment was immense—out 
of all proportion to its cause, Wilton 
felt. 

“Monsieur!” she cried, blushing 
deep, an altogether different young 
woman from the simple chiid of the 
morning. Her dress was almost fash- 
ionable; she was manifestly, then, not 
of the bourgeoisie, as the other girl had 
seemed to intimate. 

“Mademoiselle!” exclaimed Wilton, 
gallantly indicating his sense of the 
honor done him by having such a mes- 
senger bring him the note. 

“There is no reply, monsieur ?”’ asked 
Marie, fidgeting to be off. 

“Only to convey my compliments to 
mademoiselle, if you please,” replied 
Wilton, adding eagerly, when she 
opened her parasol with a nervous little 
snap; “but you might also have the 
goodness to say to mademoiselle that 
Monsieur Chanterac left for New York 
on the morning train, having received 
an urgent summons late last night— 
mademoiselle inquires about him in the 
note, you know.” 

“So soon?” sighed Marie, her ripe 
lips pursing into a hint of a pout. “He 
said that he would stay until 

She stopped. The front door creaked 
on its hinges, and Wilton and she heard 
Pére Janvier’s slippers shuffling down 
the steps. 

“Perhaps mademoiselle would 
Wilton was beginning, but Marie 
needed not the hint; she was already 
hurrying down the street. 

Wilton shut the gate with a bang, and 
turned to meet Monsieur Janvier. His 
first faint feeling of guilt at having 
ventured upon a téte-a-téte with “one 
of these little ones” gave place to one 
of annoyance at the persistent curiosity 
of the old man; but the sight of the 
kind and blissfully ingenuous old face 
dispelled it. 

“Who was it?” asked the priest, as 
bluntly as a child. 

“Only the messenger—a mere slip 
of a girl,” answered Wilton, stooping 
to pluck a violet from the bed, under 
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cover of which maneuver he slipped the 
note into his pocket. 
“Well, come, monsieur, breakfast is 


getting cold, and Mére Feuardent, in ° 


consequence, is getting hot—both most 
undesirable conditions,” laughed Pére 
Janvier ; and they passed into the house. 

All during breakfast Wilton had dif- 
ficultv in fixing his attention on the 
monologue delivered by his genial old 
host. No allusion was made to the note 
—the old man’s childishness was shown 
no less by his forgetfulness than by his 
previous curiosity—but the note was, 
none the less, constantly in Wilton’s 
mind. The dashing, sprawling girl’s 
hand in which it was written had com- 
pletely filled the page, and in his hasty 
perusal Wilton had not had time to turn 
it over to read the signature. Marie 
Lefévre’s reference to Chanterac, the 
discovery that there was some sort of 
a connection between his two protégées 
of the morning, and the fact that the 
note itself was vaguely indefinite, all 
heightened his curiosity to know the 
writer’s name. In a dim, delightful 
way Wilton felt that he was being un- 
consciously led into the meshes of a 
comedy of St. Roch’s far more divert- 
ing than the tragedy he had planned for 
Evelyn Heathcote. 

“Before monsieur takes his leave,” 
said Pére Janvier, when at last break- 
fast was over, “I must tell him where 
it is that we are dining this evening— 
at five, remember, and not at your bar- 
barous New York hour in the middle 
of the night. Desiring that you meet, 
as you requested, some of our very old- 
est and most typical people, I have se- 
cured an invitation from my dearest 
friend: a gentleman, monsieur, of the 
proudest and noblest old Spanish stock, 
a man of rare parts and distinguished 
attainments, though now, alas, sadly re- 
duced in fortune. In all New Orleans 
one could not find a house more quaint- 
ly or more exquisitely illustrating all 
that is best in our traditions than the 
house to which I shall have the honor 
to introduce Monsieur Wiltong this 
evening.” 

“I am indeed most grateful,” said 
Wilton, bowing. “And who is this 


good gentleman who sc kindly permits 
me to have a seat at his board ?” 

“He is Doctor Miguel Rodriguez,” 
replied Pére Janvier. “Anybody can 
lead you to his house blindfolded, since 
he is the best-known man in New Or- 
leans.” 

Wilton could not hide his delight. 
He spoke of having caught a glimpse 
of the doctor, and said that it would 
afford him the keenest enjoyment to 
make the acquaintance of the charming 
old gentleman whose appearance had so 
appealed to him that morning; also that 
the peep he had had into the good doc- 
tor’s courtyard had aroused within him 
the greatest desire to see more of the 
quaint and elegant old mansion, a pleas- 
ure which Pére Janvier’s thoughtfulness 
had now brought within his reach. So 
they chatted right pleasantly for a few 
minutes, and then Wilton got up to go. 

Once in the street, he looked at the 
note. It was signed “Marie Mercedes 
Rodriguez.” His first impulse was to 
go back and ask Pére Janvier if the 
doctor had a daughter of that name, 
but now that he was a mere spectator, 
and not the author of this little comedy, 
it would be a pity to spoil the plot by 
anticipating its dramatic development. 
The dénouement that is foreseen from 
the first is tasteless when it is reached. 
Then, too, Wilton suddenly recalled 
what Pére Janvier had told him about 
Chanterac’s suspiciously frequent visits 
at the house of Doctor Rodriguez, and 
for no reason at all, or for the most 
foolish of all reasons, the thought 
caused him a moment’s uneasiness. 
Perhaps, after all, his being at St. 
Roch’s that morning was not altogether 
an accident! We should see, we should 


see! 
CHAPTER IV. 
Chanterac’s sudden departure for 
New York left Wilton without the 


means of satisfying himself as to a 
number of questions which pressed 
upon him with growing insistence as 
the afternoon wore on. Time after 


time he read Miss Rodriguez’s tanta- 
lizingly inconsequent note, in the hope 
of finding between the lines some clue 
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to its cryptic meaning and her identity ; 
but each perusal served only to leave 
him more completely mystified. If she 
was the daughter of Doctor Rodriguez, 
and they were to be brought face to 
face at dinner—well, he would like very 
much to know it in advance, that’s all! 
And if the doctor had not happened to 
mention to her that he expected com- 
pany—Pére Janvier had said that the 
little dinner was to be quite informal— 
why, then, there might be the very 
deuce to pay, for it had become perfect- 
ly clear to Wilton that the morning’s 
pilgrimage of this particular “little 
one” was in the nature of an escapade, 
and the “affair of the quarter,” as she 
styled it in her note, a put-up job. An 
unexpected meeting, therefore, in the 
presence of austere Monsieur Papa and 
very wise Monsieur Janvier might pre- 
cipitate incriminating embarrassment 
on the part of the innocent young thing. 
Yes, if they were to meet at dinner, a 
rehearsal was decidedly desirable. 
Furthermore, who was Marie Le- 
févre? She was, at all events, not the 
unsophisticated little bourgeois maiden 
that Marie Rodriguez had led him to 
believe; no seamstress’ daughter she. 
Still less could she be a servant, for had 
she not freely ventured to express her 
disapproval of Chanterac’s flight? And 
did not the note refer to her in terms 
of intimate friendship? An idea struck 
him—the city directory! He suddenly 
remembered that Miss Rodriguez had 
said that the other Marie was the 
daughter of the sister of the partner of 
papa. Why had he not thought of the 
directory before? But a careful search 
failed to discover any firm doing busi- 
ness under the style and title of “Rod- 
riguez & Lefévre.” This tende’ ‘o 
heighten the probability that Marie’s 
papa would prove to be Doctor Rod- 
riguez. Ah, was there also a Doctor 
Lefévre, a partner of Doctor Rod- 
riguez? There were several doctors of 
the name of Lefévre, but of no one of 
them was it written in the directory 
that he was associated with Doctor 
Rodriguez. Nothing was left but to 
call for Pére Janvier on his way to din- 
ner, and ask him pointblank, thereby 
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gaining at least the advantage of being 
himself forewarned, and so able to re- 
duce Marie’s embarrassment to a mini- 
mum. But, long before it was time to 
start, Wilton once more experienced the 
vague feeling of uneasiness which had 
come to him at the presbytery when he 
recalled what Pére Janvier had said 
about Chanterac’s recent significant pre- 
dilection for spending a good deal of 
time at the doctor’s house. No, Pére 
Janvier would prove a dangerous con- 
fidant under the circumstances; he must 
wait, be the event what it might. 

Now, this feeling, no less than all the 
rest of his agitation over the two 
Maries, was of course very illogical, 
very foolish; but for the life of him he 
could not laugh it aside. Often he had 
pitied the helplessness of the characters 
in his own plays, of whose destiny he 
was the supreme arbiter, marrying 
them, disappointing them, even killing 
them off, just as his whim or the ex- 
igencies of the plot suggested. And 
now he had the dizzy sensation of being 
hoist with his own petard. All the 
world’s a stage, he now philosophized, 
and as fate writes all the plays enacted 
thereon, what are men and women but 
the puppets of destiny? Must not their 
exits and their entrances, their rdles, 
their very make-up, all depend upon the 
fancy of the great Playwright? Must 
not each passing “situation” lead up to 
the ordained dénouement? Happy the 
“little ones” who blissfully believe that 
—be the counterplot however baneful, 
the third .ct however adverse—the last 
act, with i's happy solution of all the 
preceding love tangle, is always “made 
in heaven.” 

Still in the grip of such fatalistic 
speculations, Wilton was glad when it 
was time to dress for dinner. In half 
an hour he would know—what? Well, 
at any rate, he would know whether or 
not the girl who, according to Pére 
Janvier’s doubtless acute suspicions, 
was at the bottom of Chanterac’s fre- 
quent visits to New Orleans, was the 
girl who had so unaccountably taken 
possession of his imagination since he 
had first seen that look in her great, 
wistful, appealing eyes; the look that 
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had made him feel for one confused, 
delirious instant as though she regarded 
him as an answer to her prayer. Just 
what difference the discovery that they 
were or were not one and the same 
woman would make to him he would 
have found it quite impossible to say. 
The whole affair was ridiculous, of 
course, but he dressed more hastily 
than he had ever done before, and hur- 
ried off to Doctor Rodriguez’s quite 
as though that discovery would be of 
immense interest to him. 

It still lacked ten minutes to five 
when, in response to his vigorous tug 
at the gate-bell, a pompous, white- 
haired negro butler, attired in an ante- 
diluvian dress coat, admitted him with 
much ceremony into the tunnel-like 
driveway, along which he then con- 
ducted Wilton to the door of the house 
proper. The entry proved to be a great, 
square hall of almost stately dimen- 
sions, with a flight of winding stairs at 
the farther side. Wilton’s hungry eyes 
were busy in a moment. Nothing es- 
caped him. The faded portraits hung 
near the ceiling by red cords with heavy 
tassels ; the exquisite curve of the stairs, 
with its slender white banisters arid 
mahogany hand-rail; the elusive com- 
pound of smells, all ancient; the rickety 
hat-rack, under whose lost leg had been 
placed a frank soap-box—all were 
quickly inventoried, all spoke of past 
elegance and implied present poverty. 
At the foot of the stairs, and diagonally 
down the hall, as well as before each 
of the several doors, the »%’.cloth was 
worn through to the well-scrubbed 
floor boards. Nothirg had been re- 
furbished, nothing added, nothing re- 
moved, for possibly a generation or two. 
Tradition permeated the very air of the 
place; modernity, could one suppose 
such a thing as a new idea of any sort 
attempting to live here, would be suf- 
focated. Without seeing him, it was 
easy to believe that the master of this 
house had neither part nor lot in the 
views of to-day. It was for all the 
world, ruminated Wilton, just such a 
house as the little yellow gentleman in 
the blue frock coat and embroidered 
waistcoat should live in. It was all 


charming, transporting, reeking with 
local color. 

“Will yoh walk dis way, sah?” said 
the venerable butler. ‘De doctah an’ 
Pére Shonweh is ’musin’ deyselves wif 
D’ogenes in de cou’tyahd, sah.” 

Wilton followed him down a narrow 
side passage, and was ushered upon the 
gallery, which ran all around the four 
sides of the large, delightfully cool 
courtyard. In the center was a foun- 
tain, and near it stood the two old gen- 
tlemen, laughing like children as they 
watched the angry antics of a parrot to 
whom they were offering bits of cake. 

“Misteh Wilton, gem’l’en,”  an- 
nounced the butler; and the two came 
forward to greet the guest, the doctor 
with both hands extended, and Pere 
Janvier with his watch in his hand and 
a smile of approval of Wilton’s punc- 
tuality. 

“As doubtless good Pére Janvier has 
advised you, sir,” began the doctor 
when they were seated on the gallery, 
“since the death of poor Mrs. Rod- 
riguez, my daughter does the honors 
here in my desolate old house. Miss 
Rodriguez would have been present to 
welcome you had she known that you 
were doing us the honor of dining with 
us this evening. It was Pére Janvier 
who begged me to receive monsieur 
sans ceremonie—so I trust that mon- 
sieur will pardon my daughter’s seem- 
ing discourtesy, and believe me when I 
say that it would be impossible for us 
better to show monsieur how truly he 
is welcome than by bidding him dine 
with us quite en famille.” 

“An honor, sir, of which it would be 
equally impossible for me to express 
my appreciation,’ replied Wilton, car- 
riz away by the doctor’s antique ur- 
banity, and delighting that rather ex- 
acting observer of manners by his own 
elegance and the fact that he spoke 
such excellent French. 

Pére Janvier looked significantly at 
the doctor, with a movement of the eye- 
brows which clearly meant: “Did I not 
tell you he was a fine fellow?” And 


the doctor as clearly acquiesced in this 
complimentary estimate of his young 
guest. 


For some minutes the talk ran 
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along conventional lines, greatly to Wil- 
ton’s satisfaction, because his mind was 
just then too full of other thoughts to 
enable him to do more than give a per- 
functory acquiescence to whatever was 
said. The one thing that he could not 
forget was that his worst fears were 
about to be realized. She did not know 
that he was there! The doctor had dis- 
tinctly told him that he had not advised 
Marie that a guest was expected. If 
she should prove to be the Marie of the 
morning—and with all his soul he 
hoped that his fears were groundless— 
she would at any moment now burst 
in upon him, and the Lord only knew 
just what might happen if she were 
betrayed into showing that they had 
met betore! Then, too, if she would 
only turn out to be a totally different 
person, all this business of Chanterac’s 
intentions would no longer lie like a 
dumb pain in his subconscious mind. 
Good heavens! if this were a play which 
he, Wilton, were writing, how easy it 
would be to settle the whole affair by 
making the Marie Rodriguez who was 
about to enter an entirely different 
woman from the Marie Rodriguez of 
the quarter, the Marie of the wondrous 
eyes and the power to haunt a man all 
day! But he felt himself a helpless 
bubble on the sea of fate; a limp and 
nerveless puppet waiting for the com- 
pelling jerk of the wires of destiny. 
And it served him right, he said to him- 
self, for poking his inquisitive nose into 
the local office where “these little ones” 
connect with the heavenly marriage 
agent. 

“Ah, at last my daughter is about to 
join us, and dinner can be announced,” 
said the doctor, guiding Wilton’s eye 
by his own toward a Venetian blind, 
whose lower slats gave evidence of be- 
ing on the point of rising. 

Like everything else in the house, the 
blind had seen its best days. For some 
time it stubbornly resisted the efforts 
made by the unseen Marie. Finally one 
end of the bottom slat flew up, carrying 
with it in its upward flight the second 
and the third and fourth, and remain- 
ing suspended in unstable equilibrium 
while Marie ‘evidently tried to negoti- 
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ate the cord controlling the other end. 
This suddenly abandoned its idea of re- 
maining down, and went up with a rat- 
tle—only to see the other end, which 
had first gone up, go down again. In 
the brief interval between the rise of 
the second end and the fall of the first, 
Wilton, who by this time was in the 
clutches of dramatic uncertainty, saw 
but the gleam of a muslin flounce and 
the patent-leather tips of two tiny slip- 
pers—not enough to settle the question 
which had become tormenting. 

Presently, however, both ends of the 
blind yielded to persuasion, and the 
slats began to fold one upon another. 
The flounce reappeared, then an old- 
fashioned Roman sash about a slender 
waist, then the gentle curve of a bud- 
ding figure, then—down went the blind 
to the very bottom! A girl’s laugh ac- 
companied the total eclipse. Wilton 
fairly writhed. 

“Pray come out, daughter,” sang out 
the doctor, all joining in the merriment. 

“But how, papa?” called back Marie 
—her voice too full of laughter for 
Wilton to say whether or not it was the 
voice that had been ringing in his ears 
all the day long. 

The blind began to gather itself up 
once more, this time with promising 
steadiness; and again the flounce, the 
sash, the girlish figure, and at last the 
laughing face of—whom? Wilton held 
his breath. A last spurt of the blind 
ended the agony. Marie—Marie of the 
quarter—stood there, radiant with the 
flush of her little triumph. Her face 
was turned away from where the three 
men sat as she was fastening the cords 
to the little brass cleat on the side of 
the window, so that she did not see that 
a stranger was with her father and the 
curé. Then she turned and saw. Pur- 
posely avoiding Wilton’s expectant eye, 
she came out through the window and 
walked with perfect self-possession up 
to the doctor. 

“Marie,” said he, taking her hand as 
he rose with grave courtesy, “permit 
me to present Monsieur Wiltong, the 
friend of our good Pére Janvier. Mon- 
sieur, my daughter, Miss Marie Rod- 
riguez.” 


, 
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_ “Mademoiselle Rodriguez,” = mur- 
mured Wilton, in icily perfect form. 

“Monsieur Wilton,” murmured 
Marie, accepting Wilton’s eye for a 
fraction of a second, but not betraying 
in the slightest degree that she had ever 
seen the gentleman before. 

Oh, these little ones, these little ones, 
thought Wilton. But if his faith in the 
simplicity of the simple and the inno- 
cence of the innocent was a bit shaken, 
with speechless relief he praised the 
gods for having endowed this particu- 
lar harmless dove with the immensely 
convenient wisdom of a woman of the 
world, if not of the serpent. Further- 
more, a great actress always appealed 
‘to him; and Marie Rodriguez was a 
superb one. Much, very much, re- 
mained to be unraveled; an abyss of 
seemingly inexplicable motives awaited 
exploration before he could begin to 
comprehend the hurrying events of this 
strangest of days; and beneath it all 
lay that vague uneasiness respecting 
Chanterac’s connection with this simply 
glorious girl; but, at all events, his im- 
mediate fears had proved to be baseless 
—Marie had shown herself more than 
equal to the shock of an unexpected 
meeting. Whatever of mischief _or ro- 
mance, or of possibly more serious pur- 
pose, had prompted the escapade of the 
morning, his unannounced appearance 
on the scene had not precipitated the 
dreaded exposure. 

During the slow and rather cere- 
monious dinner, Marie chatted with all 
three of them, bestowing upon Wilton 
only an occasional direct remark, al- 
ways neither more nor less than one 
might look for from the demoiselle- 
regnant of a house built upon the 
punctilious and decorous foundations 
of the ancien régime. Not once did she 
show the slightest desire to engage him 
in a conversational duet; not one ques- 
tion did she ask about his views, his 
plans, or his tastes. On the contrary, 
more than once she neatly parried Wil- 
ton’s adroit attempts to draw her from 
cover. 

So unmistakable, in fact, was her de- 
termination to keep him in his place as 
a merely casual acquaintance of a friend 


of her father, that Wilton began to fear 
that by some mischance the final cur- 
tain of the little drama had been un- 
timely rung down right in the middle 
of the breathless first act. Considering 
the rigidity which doth hedge about an 
unmarried woman of Latin blood, it 
might be that no opportunity would 
ever come for Wilton to get any ex- 
planation of any sort from her. If it 
ever came, it must be at her own in- 
stance. And it came with dramatic, not 
to say staggering, abruptness. They 
had risen from the table, when Wilton 
felt a bit of paper slipped into his hand. 
Letting the others pass out before him, 
he glanced at the note. 


If you like parrots, ask me to show you 
Diogenes, after the cigars and coffee. Vous 
saves? 

Wilton thrilled. 
ening! 


The plot was thick- 


CHAPTER V. 

The coffee was served on the gallery, 
where also were smoked the cigars— 
interminable ones of a brand strange to 
Wilton, and puffed with torturing de- 
liberation by the two old gentlemen. 
Marie, of course, was not present at 
the function, but through the open win- 
dow of the unlighted drawing-room 
Wilton heard her softly singing, now a 
plaintive love-song of the Southland, 
and again some dainty little thing by 
Chaminade, to the accompaniment of a 
rather tinny old piano. Altogether, he 
had never enjoyed his after-dinner 
cigar less. It was quite dark when the 
doctor announced the end of the session 
by going to the window to call Marie, 
but as she stepped out upon the gallery 
the full moon came up over the house- 
tops, flooding the court with witchery. 
The sudden illumination must have 
awakened Diogenes, for he laughed 
hideously and began to scream: “Hum- 
bug! Humbug!” 


“As monsieur observes,” laughed the 
doctor, “this rare bird of ours is fitly 
named. 
ogenes.” 

ce . — 

A common scold, a dyspeptic cynic, 
say rather,” protested Pére Janvier. 


A profound philosopher, Di- 
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“Would monsieur desire to make the 
acquaintance of Diogenes?” asked 
Marie. “It is a test of courage, let me 
warn you, as well as a proof of one’s 
integrity, for our frank Di resembles 
his great namesake in his disconcert- 
ing readiness to tell one to his face just 
what he thinks of one.” 

“Delighted!” cried Wilton. “I was 
about to beg the privilege of an intro- 
duction.” 

“Brave man! But first permit me to 
fetch some cake, for, with all his lofty 
contempt for public opinion, Diogenes 
is corruptible,” said Marie, running into 
the house to get the cake. 

She was back again in a moment, 
and amid a general burst of fun she 
and Wilton stepped into the moonlight 
and walked across the court. As she 
passed the fountain she stopped and 
scooped up a handful of water and flung 
it at the parrot, who flew into a perfect 
storm of “Humbugs,” under cover of 
which confusion Marie opened Wilton’s 
eyes. 

“I have much to say to you, mon- 
sieur,” she began, speaking very rapid- 
ly, “so we must lose no time. And we 
must pretend to be thinking of nothing 
but Diogenes—you understand? Want 
some cake, Di?” 

“Humbug!” screamed Diogenes, ma- 
king a savage lunge at the cake with 
his ugly beak, 

“T shall be honored by the confidence 
of Mademoiselle Rodriguez. Pretty 
Polly!” replied Wilton, beginning to 
feel uncomfortable. 

“That’s it! An apt scholar! You've 
been on my conscience all day,” rattled 
on she. 

“A heavy load, mademoiselle, with 
which to burden a conscience so unac- 
customed to bearing anything,” an- 
swered Wilton, winning a smile of ap- 
probation from his teacher in art by 
driving Diogenes frantic by dangling 
his bunch of keys just out of reach. 

“Please talk English,” said Marie, 
“for I want not compliments, but 
friendship. One—at all events, an 
American—cannot feel in French, can 
one? No! In society one must speak 
French, since prevarication is the soul 
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of wit; but just now give me nothing 
but straight American truth, please. 
Bite him, Di!” 

“There is something that you wish to 
tell me, something about which you 
want to consult me? Polly want a 
cracker?” asked Wilton, pianissimo of 
Marie and fortissimo of Diogenes. 

“Yes,” replied Marie; then, after a 
pause filled with byplay with the par- 
rot: “What have you thought of me 
all day—that is, if you have thought of 
me at all?’ 

“TI have wondered,” answered Wil- 
ton, sparring blindly for position. 

“TI believe you,’ laughed Marie, be- 
stowing a crumb of cake on the bird. 
“But it was all the fault of Jean Chan- 
terac, it was, really.” 

“Of Chanteracr” exclaimed Wilton. 
“What on earth had he to do with it?” 

“Everything! I went with him and 
my aunt, Madame Doupanloup, and 
Mr. Grant, to the Pickwick Club yes- 
terday afternoon, to look at some wa- 
ter-colors by Mr. Grant, and Jean came 
in and told us that you—an impression- 
ist hunting for local color, he called 
you—intended to visit St. Roch’s this 
morning. Well, together we conspired 
against you; you can guess the rest. 
Are you very, very angry? I have suf- 
fered tortures all day—after finding 
you so true, so sincere, so—so—oh! so 
different, you know, from the simper- 
ing men one meets, so—how shall I put 
it?—you seem such a—such a—a— 
Sew 

“Humbug!” sneered Diogenes, a 
fiendish laugh gurgling deep down in 
his throat. 

“Oh, wise old bird! I thank you for 
the word!” laughed Wilton, clutching 
at the diversion as a veritable life- 
preserver. 

While Marie was feeding Diogenes 
with cake as a reward for his wit, Wil- 
ton tried to take stock of his feelings. 
Her frankness staggered him, and he 
did not altogether like her seemingly 
all-daring penchant for taking liberties 
with the proprieties. Also he could 
not forget that this audacious rendez- 
vous was taking place under the very 
noses of two old gentlemen who might 
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be counted upon to express in no un- 
certain fashion their opinion of a 
stranger \ ho would abet the indiscre- 
tion of the daughter of his host, a girl 
quite ten years his junior. Yet a feel- 
ing that he had a right to learn what 
mysterious motive lay back of her 
impropriety tended to strengthen his 
growing irclination to give her her way. 
If some other and deeper feeling for 
the girl operated to deaden his sense 
of uneasiness over the whole decidedly 
risky situation, he was not aware of it. 
Accustomed to fear nothing but his own 
condemnation, Wilton, perfectly sure of 
his present motives, now finally de- 
cided to get at hers, at whatever cost. 
Above all, too, there was an uncon- 
fessed but quickly intensifying desire 
to know, fully and forever, just what 
Chanterac was to this woman, and she 
to him. 

“Just what do you know of Jean 
Chanterac—the real Jean?’ suddenly 
asked Marie, as if divining his last 
thoughts. 


“Very little, though we are great: 


friends,” replied Wilton. 

“Ah, now, that’s French, even if it 
is said in English,” retorted Marie. “I 
always suspect an epigram—the truth 
can never be expressed in epigrams. 
They are the invention of the devil, for 
they state just enough of the truth to 
hide the lies of which they are made. 
Come, our bargain is to tell each other 
the—but do say something to Dioge- 
nes! Papa is looking!” 

“Pretty Poll!’ clucked Wilton, imi- 
tating the voice of the parrot, and add- 
ing, when the conversation on the gal- 
lery was begun again: “I was telling 
you the truth, Miss Rodriguez, when 
I said that I know really very little 
about Chanterac—the inner man, that 
is. I know him to be the prince of 
good fellows, and no end of a decent 
chap. But why do you ask?” 

“You like him?” she asked bluntly. 

“Immensely—everybody does,” re- 
turned Wilton, in the strong, forthright 
way that had stirred her so in the 
morning; when he said anything, he 
seemed to burn his bridges behind him, 
and she liked that. 


“Tell me about Jean, then,” she went 
on. “He is noble?” 

“You have known him much longer 
than I, have you not?” parried Wilton, 
desperately needing a moment in which 
to grapple with a certain groundling 
within him, who frequently disputed 
his soul’s right of way to the heights, 
and who was now reminding him that 
Chanterac was inclined to be conceited, 
a bit selfish, proud, not as scrupulous 
as some men about winning the love of 
women—but, damn it all, thought Wil- 
ton—the man on top—Chanterac was 
clean and square and white and loyal; 
so he went on before Marie could re- 
ply: “Jean is as noble a fellow as I 
ever met.” 

“I know it—yes, and I knew that you 
would be noble enough to say just 
that,” chanted Marie, joining the choir 
of her own higher feelings as they 
lauded Wilton’s break through the line 
of the lower. ‘‘You see, Mr. Wilton, 
I know a good deal about you, for Jean 
never stops talking about you. If 
women would only be as loyal to one 
another as you big-hearted men are! 
And you think that Jean could make 
a woman happy?” 

“As few men could,” replied Wilton, 
stoutly altruistic, but wishing with a 
sickening feeling about his heart that 
she would change the subject—which 
she did, abruptly, as she seemed always 
to do. 

“Weren’t you surprised to get my 
little note after dinner?” she asked, 
cocking her head. 

“Stunned!” said Wilton. “How ever 
did you manage to write it at the 
table ?” 

“T didn’t. I peeped through the 
blinds and saw you, of all people, sit- 
ting with papa and Pére Janvier—you 
may imagine my feelings!—so I pre- 
pared myself, for, of course, it would 
never have done to let you go away 
thinking me—what did you think me?” 

“Really, you know, I 4 





“Talk to the parrot, talk to the par- 
rot! Pére Janvier is staring at you,” 
she broke in. 

“What, more cake, Diogenes? You 
greedy old pig!” said Wilton dutifully. 
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“And my other note—you were sur- 
prised at that?” went on Marie, when 
the danger had passed. 

“Bewildered!” laughed Wilton, feel- 
ing far more comfortable since the 
change of topic. 

“And you saw poor little Marie Le- 
févre when she delivered the note, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, fortunately. Tell me about 
her, please. Hers is the face of a 
madonna—which sounds trite, but I 
mean it.” 

“Not the face only,” replied Marie. 
“It was really of her that I wanted to 
speak when I was bold enough to ar- 
range this wicked little rendezvous. I 
have felt guilty all day, because I feared 
that you might have misjudged Marie 
this morning. I could not, of course, 
go to St. Roch’s alone, so I begged her 
to go with me. What was my sur- 
prise and sorrow when I discovered 
that her pilgrimage was made with a 
breaking heart! It was all terribly real 
to her, poor child—that dumb appeal 
to Heaven for help. I hope you prayed 
for her?” 

“T at least went on record as unal- 
terably opposed to old Monsieur B.,” 
answered Wilton, always retreating be- 
hind humor when asked to reveal the 
sanctities dear to a strong man. 

“T fear it is too late for us to do any- 
thing. Her mother, who is very poor, 
has practically accepted Monsieur Ba- 
deaux for Marie. Just at the moment, 
too, that Marie had discovered that she 
loves another! Oh, it is too dreadful!’ 
sighed Marie. 

“Good God!” muttered Wilton, prod- 
ding Diogenes into a tempest of noisy 
temper. “You cannot mean that the 
feelings of a daughter can be so cruelly 
ignored by any mother?” 

“Alas! you don’t understand how 
these things are managed,” she re- 
plied. 

‘But if her mother’s avarice 

“It isn’t that! Monsieur Badeaux 
is not only rich, but of the best social 
position. It is an alliance in every way 
calculated to reflect credit upon Ma- 
dame Lefévre; it will make Marie the 
mistress of an excellent establishment.” 








“But your father—Pére Janvier— 
Chanterac—all her friends must surely 
be able to do something to prevent this 
ghastly crime?” 

“There again you cannot understand. 
Papa and Pére Janvier have advised 
Madame Lefévre in this affair; either 
of them would look to see the founda- 
tions of the world crumble if anybody 
presumed to suggest that a girl should 
be allowed to choose her own husband. 
To their minds—remember our tradi- 
tions, Mr. Wilton, and be charitable— 
to their minds, whatever was right, re- 
spectable, customary, with the fathers, 
must forevermore be deemed the will 
of God. They would consider a mar- 
riage arranged by two lovers them- 
selves an unprecedented and scandalous 
departure. No good could come, they 
would think, of such an escapade; it is 
plain, they maintain, that the parents of 
a girl know better how to select her 
husband. As for Jean Chanterac, in- 
terference by him would be fatal.” 

“Would you submit to any such in- 
famous outrage?” asked Wilton, grown 
very serious after a long, thoughtful 
pause, during which Marie stood sob- 
bing quietly with her hands clasped be- 
hind her back. 

“Would you ask me to break papa’s 
heart rather than my own? But talk to 
Di, talk to Di! Papa has got up from 
his chair. Yes, dear papa, I’m coming. 
Come, Mr. Wilton, it is Di’s bedtime.” 

“Tt is only that Pére Janvier desires 
to make his adieus,” called out the doc- 
tor. “If Monsieur Wiltong will excuse 
me for a few minutes, I will accom- 
pany Pére Janvier to the corner, and 
then return to smoke one more cigar, 
over which I would greatly enjoy be- 
coming better acquainted with our 
young friend.” 

The curé gave them his blessing and 
took his departure, arranging with Wil- 
ton for a meeting on the next day but 
one, when they would go together to a 
plantation up the river. The two old 
gentlemen then strolled slowly down the 
street, leaving Marie and Wilton sitting 
in the moonlight on the edge of the gal- 
lery, at whose farther end appeared, as 
if suddenly sent for by Propriety, old 
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Madamé Grellaud, the housekeeper, 
who, from her seat in the shadow, thus 
threw the protecting mantle of discre- 
tion over the téte-ad-téte in the moon- 
light. 

“You see, if you desired to make 
love to me, you would be given no op- 
portunity,” said Marie, laughing. “You 
would first have to woo papa and Aunt 
Doupanloup and Pére Janvier!” 

“I can’t get’ poor Miss Lefévre out 
of my. mind,” replied Wilton, noticing 
her banter only with a smile. “If it 
were I who had won her love—well, 
old Badeaux would hear from me, 
that’s all!” 

Marie started. For a moment she 
seemed to be fighting off an impulse; 
then she laid her hand on Wilton’s 
sleeve—she was so irresistibly natural, 
thought Wilton—-and said, looking 
searchingly into his eyes: “I like you 
for that! But I want you to remem- 
ber, as long as you remember me at all, 
that we are daughters of the past down 
here, and that for us there can be no 
dishonor equal to that involved in de- 
fying our parents—wait, wait, I’m not 
done—and I implore you to do what 
you can to make Jean Chanterac un- 
derstand this sacred and—well, this 
horrible fact, if the time ever comes 
when he might be desperate enough to 
try to win through the barriers of con- 
vention to lay hold of his heart’s de- 
sire.” 

She was trembling with suppressed 
feeling, and quite unconscious of the 
fact that her hand had slipped from his 
arm to his hand, which she now held 
tightly. Wilton waited a moment. 

“I shall do absolutely nothing of the 
kind,” he said. “You would despise 
Chanterac as much as I would, were 
he to listen to any such advice—which 
he wouldn’t, however! Yes, and what’s 
more, you would not require that any 
one should upbraid you, for you would 
loathe yourself if you did not do all in 
your power to save Miss Lefévre from 
a fate that may be your own to-mor- 
row.” 

“Don’t! Oh, please don’t! Why did 
I ever tell you? Now we shall never 
be good friends, for you’ll always think 





poor Marie heartless if she submits to 
the inevitable—yes, and you'll tempt 
Jean to forget that he, too, is French, 
and drive him into who knows what 
madness !” 

The parting of the ways had come, 
but the instinct of the bridge-burner 
was strong within him, so Wilton laid 
the brand to the last span by which he 
could yet have retreated to the safer 
shore of mere acquaintance. She with- 
drew her hand from his when she saw 
the look in his eyes. 

“Your little joke of the morning,” he 
began, “has turned out anything but a 
joke. I feel as though I had always 
known you. I am deeply interested in 
Chanterac, in you, in poor Miss Le- 
févre, by all that you have told me. 
May I, therefore, speak freely, fully?” 

“Of course,” she murmured, crum- 
bling his last vestige of reserve by her 
sadness. 

“Thank you. It happens—quite by 
chance, of course—that I know Chan- 
terac’s feeling in many matters, and I 
think that I know what he would feel, 
what he must feel, in this case. It is 
of yourself that I would wish to know 
more—pardon my frankness! Now, 
tell me, am I not right in supposing 
that you sympathize so keenly with 
Miss Lefévre because your own posi- 
tion is now or will soon be the same 
as hers?” 

She lifted her head and looked at 
him with wet, wondering, pleading eyes. 
But he saw that his boldness was not 
resented. On the contrary, she seemed 
immensely relieved by it. 

“Yes,” she whispered, laying her 
hand on his again, with unaffected sim- 
plicity. 

“And still you would have me permit 
poor Chanterac to remain complaisant, 
in ignorance, perhaps, while this fright- 
ful work is suffered to go on?” 

“No! No! It would kill him,” she 
cried, tightening her grasp upon his 
hand, until reaction of emotion left her 
afraid, when she added: ‘But it would 
kill poor papa, to hear me talking this 
way !” 

Her eyes were glorious now with 
their gems of tears. He felt her warm, 
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quick, baffled breath as he looked down 
into her upturned face. The tug of 
hell was at his heart-strings. There was 
one chance left for retreat—the ever- 
available pontoons of dishonor—but the 
bugles of self-esteem sounded the ad- 
vance, and with his uext words the last 
pontoon was aflame, retreat to the base 
cut off forever. 

“It was no mere accident that took 
me to St. Roch’s this morning, Marie” 
—the use of her name came naturally 
to him, and was full of comfort for her 
—‘and if there’s a God in the heaven 
where marriages are made, Jean Chan- 
terac shall win to his heart’s desire! I 
swear it!” 

She was still looking up at him with 
mute thankfulness, not unmingled with 
indefinite terror, when they heard the 
doctor letting himself into the house. 
Instinctively she drew away from Wil- 
ton’s side. Madame Grellaud glided 
out of the shadow and retired whence 
she had come, and the next moment the 
doctor stepped through the window with 
a box of cigars in his hand. Of what 
the old man talked as they smoked 
Wilton has only the dimmest recollec- 
tion. Marie went off to bed a few min- 
utes after her father’s return, and Wil- 
ton remembers little after that. It was 
quite midnight when he reached his ho- 
tel, after walking himself, as he sup- 
posed, tired enough to sleep. The guess 
vas a poor one, however, for he lay 
wide awake until dawn. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When he woke, late in the forenoon, 
the events of the previous day came 
back to him in a rush of confused and 
disturbing thoughts. It took him some 
time to get his bearings. Coffee was 
his sovereign remedy for muddled 
thoughts, so that as he sat over the 
morning paper, making repeated drafts 
upon the pot of mocha such as only the 
Creoles can brew, something like co- 
herence began to come to his ideas. He 
had intended to devote the day to 
sketching the scenery of Evelyn Heath- 
cote’s play, but the grip of the comedy 
in which he himself was being made 


at least a foil, if not the leading man, 
was too tight upon his feelings. For 
some time he feared this comedy—or 
was it a tragedy ?—must absorb all of 
his time and attention. 

“Well, then, just where am I at?” he 
asked himself, when he lit his cigar and 
leaned back in his Morris chair to tackle 
the pressing problem. Somehow, the 
part which he was to play and which 
had seemed so inevitable, so clear-cut, 
so heroic, last night as he sat with 
Marie, appeared now, in the disillusion- 
ment of broad daylight, not so attract- 
ive, after all. Meditation resulted, in 
fact, in producing a sneaking idea that 
the course he had outlined was not only 
hazardous and unprecedented, but im- 
pertinent, ridiculous. Just what was the 
situation ? 

In the first place, it was clear that 
Pére Janvier’s suspicions were well 
founded. Chanterac’s frequent visits to 
New Orleans were not wholly on busi- 
ness; there was an understanding be- 
tween him and Marie Rodriguez. Thank 
God that he, Wilton, had discovered 
this before it was too late, for, now that 
it was all over and done with, he could 
no longer deny that Marie might very 
soon have come to mean a good deal to 
him. He realized that, even now that 
his duty was clear, his rdle would prove 
a trying one. 

It was clear, furthermore, that, as in 
the case of Marie Lefévre, another mar- 
riage was being arranged for Marie 
Rodriguez by her father and her other 
relatives. Clearer still was the fact 
that Chanterac, for sc 1e unaccountable 
reason, was persona non grata with the 
old doctor, and would be euchred out 
of his rights, and that glorious girl of- 
fered up on the altar of remorseless tra- 
dition. But, all this being so, the ques- 
tion arose: What the devil could he, a 
purely accidental spectator and a total 
stranger to most of them, do about it? 
Looking back at it now from the heights 
of cold common sense, his heroic “I 
swear it!” of the night before sounded 
like the veriest bathos. How he would 
have scorned to put any such melodra- 
matic bombast into the mouth of even 
his most intense swashbuckler lover! 
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Yet he, Percival Wilton, of New York, 
realist and man of the world, had actu- 
ally made such a vow under the South- 
ern moon and the witchery of two big, 
teary Creole eyes! 

Of all men, Jean Chanterac was the 
last to whom Wilton could give a hint 
that he was being made a fool of. It 
was unthinkable that Chanterac was not 
fully aware of what was going on; and 
Wilton had no difficulty in imagining 
what such a man would say to any other 
man who would have the unmitigated 
gall to tell him that, if he did not want 
to lose his sweetheart, he would best 
get busy quickly. No, looked at from 
whatever point of view, Wilton could 
not feel otherwise than that he had al- 
lowed his emotions to make an egregi- 
ous ass of him. Yet all the voices of 
his soul would not desist from their 
praises of the bridge-burner. Every 
time that he recalled Marie’s tear- 
stained face, moreover, he felt the 
sinews of romantic resolve grow taut 
in spite of the relaxing influence of 
sober common sense. And then, again, 
as yet he possessed only the barest facts. 
Much might develop in the way of 
practical policy when he should have 
become possessed of all the circum- 
stances of the puzzling case. 

There was the tonic of activity in this 
last consideration, and Wilton quit his 
purely speculative meditations and 
started out in search of the needed facts. 
At the office of Chanterac’s local part- 
ner, young Capdevielle, he learned that 
there was no telling just when Jean 
might be in to. n; it might be in a 


week, a month, three months, accord- 


ing as the market went. Meanwhile, 
however, he could be reached at any 
moment, for a private wire connected 
them with the New York office. This 
was eminently satisfactory as far as it 
went, and Wilton, much cheered, went 
on his hunt for details. Incidentally, he 
kept in mind the sub-plot of the tragedy 
of the two Maries, and was_ able, 
through the assistance of Capdevielle, 
to discover that the Badeaux who was 
to be inflicted upon Miss Lefévre was 
a phlegmatic retired sugar-planter of 
considerable fortune and no discerni- 


ble ideas on any subject. Naturally 
enough, the delicate task of discovering 
who poor little Marie’s other lover 
might be—the one to whom she had 
given her heart—required the nicest 
tact; it could not be prudently achieved 
except with the =‘most circumspection,. 
Pére Janvier might prove to be the 
channel through which to seek this in- 
formation. 

Satisfied with his morning’s work, 
Wilton returned to the hotel for lunch- 
eon, and there found a note from Pére 
Janvier, stating that, instead of the pro- 
posed trip up the river on the follow- 
ing day, he hoped that Wilton would 
find it possible and agreeable to go that 
afternoon to pass the night and the 
next day at “the house of one of the 
genuine old Creole families, whose plan- 
tation on the bayou St. Etienne, in the 
famous old French parish of La 
Fourche, down in the Mississippi delta 
country, is one of the finest estates in 
the South.” 

While this excursion would take him 
away from the scene of his immediate 
efforts at ferreting out his facts, it 
would afford him the possibly still more 
useful opportunity to sound Pere Jan- 
vier. He had intended to call at the 
presbytery later in the day, anyhow, but 
this suggested journey in the company 
of the old priest would be infinitely less 
formal, immensely more likely to suc- 
ceed, than a call with that particular 
end in view. So Wilton promptly ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

“And who are these good people, 
Pére Janvier, and what is their home 
like?” asked Wilton, when they were 
seated in the train. 

“They are one of our oldest and most 
influential families, and their planta- 
tion, L’Isle de Lune, is as entrancing 
as its name,” replied Pére Janvier. “It 
is situated on an island formed by the 
intricate windings of the myriad 
branches into which the great river is 
divided down there. In old Monsieur 
Valmette you will behold a rare char- 
acter, of a type now, alas, fast disap- 
pearing. The ladies of his family are, 
unfortunately, just now on retreat at a 
convent of the Carmelites, but his son, 
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Alcée, a youth of extraordinary prom- 
ise, is at home. I count myself most 
happy in being able to afford you, my 
dear young friend, this opportunity to 
meet such people. A matter of great 
importance, as it happens, has made 
it necessary for me to visit L’Isle de 
Lune just now.” 

“The prospect is most alluring,” re- 
plied Wilton, charmed by the thought of 
visiting anybody at such a bewitching 
old place as “The Island of the Moon” 
must surely be. 

The journey was made in almost un- 
broken silence, Pére Janvier being evi- 
dently engrossed by thoughts of the 
important mission which carried him so 
far from his little garden, and the re- 
lations existing between them having 
now arrived at that delightful stage 
where politeness did not require either 
of them to speak unless he really had 
something to say. Through intermina- 
ble stretches of low-lying country, for 
the most part given over to the raising 
of sugar-cane, with here and there an 
oasis where the trees about an old man- 
sion broke the depressing sky-line, the 
train crept along. The red sun was fast 
dropping toward the purple masses of 
the low western hills before the little 
station of Bayou St. Etienne was 
reached. 

An imposing but rather dilapidated 
old family coach, with two _ liveried 
darkies on the box, was waiting for 
them, and a number of house servants 
from L’Isle de Lune took charge of 
their luggage. Etiquette demanded that 
Monsieur Valmette welcome his guests 
at the great portico of his rambling old 
chateau, and there they found him—a 
figure more than fulfilling all that Pére 
Janvier had said about him. Wilton 
had thought Doctor Rodriguez an an- 
tiquée curio, but the good doctor was a 
mere modern novelty compared with 
old Monsieur Valmette. True, mon- 
sieur’s dress was less worn than the 
doctor’s, but its cut and fashion were 
prehistoric. Also, his face was not 
merely sallow and wrinkled, like the 
doctor’s; it was a parchment, cracked, 
illegible, emotionless, sinister. His man- 
ner, moreover, was frigidly formal, and 
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Wilton was made to feel that he was 
in the presence of a grand seigneur. 

“A most unexpected and _ distin- 
guished honor, Pere Janvier,” mumbled 
old Monsieur Valmette as he embraced 
the priest, the odd working of his tooth- 
less jaws giving his face the appear- 
ance of hideous malignity which Wil- 
ton could not forget even when the 
old man turned to welcome him with a 
great show of cordiality. 

“Monsieur will find my son Alcée in 
the library—forever over his books, 
Alcée—if monsieur will have the good- 
ness to follow me thither,” said Mon- 
sieur Valmette, after he and Pére Jan- 
vier had exchanged a number of po- 
lite inquiries, the replies to which neith- 
er of them seemed in the least to care 
about hearing. 

Wilton followed his host to the li- 
brary and was there duly presented to 
Alcée. He was a little man, perhaps 
twenty-five years old, with tiny hands 
and feet, long, curly hair, a huge tie 
under a broad Byronic collar, and a 
soulful look in his weak little eyes. 
Never before—off the stage—had Wil- 
ton seen anything quite like Alcée Val- 
mette, poet. Realism would reject Al- 
cée. His “make-up” was not true to 
life; in every absurd detail he was the 
“property” poet that has done service 
from the dawn of comedy. But the 
little creature evidently took himself 
seriously, and Wilton’s heart opened 
wide to receive so rare a gift from the 
gods. The heir-apparent of ‘“The Island 
of the Moon” looked his part. 

“But for why does Mr. Wiltong in- 
convenience him to spick Fronsh, since 
1 spick with pairfect facilitay English, 
yes?” asked Alcée, when old Monsieur 
Valmette had left them alone. 

“Thank you; it would be better, 
would it not, for us to use the lan- 
guage that we both know perfectly?” 
replied Wilton. The little manikin 
was too good to be true; a joy forever, 
Alcée. 

“Have you one admiration for ze 
belles-lettres, or are you resemble all 
uzzer man in ze Norse, incapable to en- 
joy anyzing but ze affairs commer- 
cial?” asked the poet. 
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“I fear that I must plead guilty to a 
lack of Northern commercialism,” an- 
swered Wilton, “since I occasionally 
write plays.” 

“Ze drama, eh?” cried Alcée, clap- 
ping his little hands and warming to- 
ward his brother poet. “It is also my 
ambition, ze drama, yes. You shall 
hear me read my chef d’euvre, ‘Cly- 
temnestre,’ which a critic so excellent 
as my mama, Madame Valmette, have 
pronounce to possess ze humor of Mo- 
liére, ze pazos of Corneille, and ze pas- 
sion of Racine. Zis evening you shall 
yourself hear me read for you ‘Clytem- 
nestre. And ze dramas of Mr. Wil- 
tong, zey are inspire by ze tragic 
Muse?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Wilton; “my plays 
are just the little things that can be 
acted.” 

“Pardong ?” replied Alcée, raising his 
puzzled eyebrows. “Are not every 
drama intended for ze performance?” 

“Intended,” replied Wilton, rightly 
assuming that the emphasis he gave the 
word would not cause a wound, and 
adding, when he saw that the eyebrows 
remained puzzled, “but in this country, 
alas, works of genius, such, for ex- 
ample, as your own, are seldom per- 
formed. Art is at so low an ebb that 
it is only little comedies of life that 
achieve vogue. My own, I assure you, 
are nothing but ephemeral skits on the 
passing show, society.” 

“Tt is only too true,” sighed Alcée. 
“Only ze rubbish is achieve success. 
More as a dozen times my mama have 
zay to me when I have -offered one 
drama for ze performance to zose man- 
agaires: ‘Now, Alcée, you will ‘ar- 
rive!’ But what has been always ze 
result? My drama is returned me, yes! 
Ze art is despise, ze genius is ignore, 
and only ze skeet, what you call him, 
ze skeet of ze show passant, zat is per- 
form, mon Dieu!” 

* This was delicious. Wilton filled his 
pipe for a long session, while Alcée 
pecked at the cigarettes which his little 
yellow fingers rolled with amazing dex- 
terity. But just as Wilton was settling 
back for the treat of his life, dinner was 
announced. It was a state function, dur- 


ing which the two old men seemed pre- 
occupied and aching to be closeted once 
more over the important matter, what- 
ever it was, that had brought Pére Jan- 
vier so suddenly to L’Isle de Lune. 
Wilton was thus left to Alcée at din- 
ner and after; but the gods had not for- 
gotten him—he was not quite aban- 
doned to the fate of having to listen 
to the five acts of “Clytemnestre,” for 
in the second act Alcée was sum- 
moned to join the conference behind 
the closed doors of his father’s study. 
It was very late when the three came 
looking for Wilton, who had spent a 
delightful evening browsing among 
Alcée’s splendid collection of old French 
classics. The elders went off to bed 
shortly, leaving Alcée and his guest to 
enjoy one more smoke before follow- 
ing them. The instant that they were 
alone Alcée betrayed the cause of his 
nervous, self-conscious, elated air. 

“Pére Janvier has inform me zat you 
have ze honneur of ze acquaintance of 
Mees Rodriguez,” he said, sending a 
thrill of vague disgust through Wil- 
ton, for no very clear reason. 

“T have met Miss Rodriguez—quite 
casually,” answered Wilton, purposely 
indifferent. 

“Ah, so?” exclaimed Alcée, going to 
his desk and returning with a parch- 
ment that looked like a Greek roll. “In 
that case, instead of to finish ze drama, 
you shall hear one ode zat I have com- 
pose me in hhonneur of zat yong lady 
charmant.” 

Wilton endured the drivel, and went 
to bed filled with volcanic suspicions 
and black intentions. In the morning 
Pére Janvier announced that, since his 
business had been completed sooner 


than he had anticipated, they would re-_ 


turn to New Orleans by the first train. 
It was on that long journey that Wil- 
ton, swept ahead by his rapidly deep- 
ening suspicions and his consequent 
duty in the face of the impending catas- 
trophe, made the fatal mistake of not 
taking the priest into his confidence. A 
single word from Pére Janvier could 
have saved the day and altered the fu- 
ture channel of events. It was not 
spoken, for Wilton, with what he 
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thought was crafty prudence, avoided 
all reference to the subject which was 
seething in the mind of each of them. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Realizing that in his new capacity of 
attorney for Chanterac—an _ office, 
moreover, assumed without Jean’s 
knowledge—it might very probably 
prove to be difficult, not to say danger- 
ous, to adopt any very radical measures 
without first consulting his absent prin- 
cipal, Wilton hurried to the office and 
got Chanterac at the New York end 
of that blessed private wire on which 
hung now the fate of everybody. 

“‘Ask him when he can be here,” said 
Wilton to the operator. 

“He wants to know why you wish 
him to come,” replied the operator, in- 
terpreting the ticks. 

“Tell him it is a matter of the ut- 
most importance,” snapped Wilton, be- 
ginning to imagine that he could see 
Chanterac—the blithering idiot !—grin- 
ning in his New York office, while that 
woman—ye gods!—was being stolen 
from him! 

“Mr. Chanterac says to draw any 
amount you need, from Mr. Capde- 
vielle,” translated the man. 

“Thunder!” stormed Wilton. “It’s 
not a touch, tell him!” 

“Then what is it?” clicked the re- 
ceiver impatiently. 

“Tell him not to be a damn’ fool, but 
to come by the next train!” sputtered 
Wilton. 

Profanity not being taboo on private 
lines, and the operator being a humorist, 
Mr. Wilton’s instructions were passed 
along to New York verbatim. 

“He says to write and explain—only 
take a couple of days,” said the op- 
erator—apologetically, for Wilton was 
beginning to look as though he held 
him respohsible for Mr. Chanterac’s ob- 
tuseness. 

“Write nothing!” stormed Wilton. 
“Only take a couple of days, eh? Good 
Lord, man, I tell you it’s a question 
of hours, minutes, seconds!” 

“Shall I tell Mr. Chanterac so?” 
asked the operator, trying not to laugh. 
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“Certainly!” said Wilton. “And tell 
him he ought to know that I wouldn’t 
talk this way unless it was a matter of 
life and death.” 

“He says very well, he will be here 
next Friday morning—wait a second !— 
and that the drinks will be on you 
if——_” 

Wilton did not wait for the rest. It 
was Saturday ; for almost a whole week 
he would have to act alone. Nobody 
even remotely connected with the plot 
was to be thought of as an accomplice 
in frustrating it; not one of them could 
be approached on the subject, except 
Pére Janvier, and it was now only too 
painfully evident that for some in- 
scrutable reason he had stultified him- 
self and gone over to the enemy. Of 
course, under any less ticklish social 
conditions than these of the antedilu- 
vian Creoles, the next move in the 
game would be easy and effective. He 
would take the bull by the horns, go 
straight to Marie herself, and offer to 
back her up for all that he was worth 
in her defiance of the powers. But 
there was no chance of seeing her 
alone, even for a moment. A letter, 
then? Not to be thought of. Letters 
are always unsatisfactory, frequently 
dangerous. No, there was only one 
way to get her ear for the purpose of 
planning their final coup; a clandes- 
tine rendezvous must be arranged. 
But how? What intermediary could 
he trust? What likelihood was there 
that a message could be delivered to 
her without any one else knowing of 
it? A reconnaissance in the enemy’s 
country could alone develop some plan, 
if, indeed, any plan was practicable, and 
as a dinner call at the doctor’s was in 
order, Wilton determined to pay it that 
very afternoon. Something might 
come of it; at all events, it would be 
better than sitting despondent and in- 
active at the hotel. 

The doctor was at home and very 
glad to see him, but Marie, he said, was 
passing the day at the house of Ma- 
dame Lefévre, just around the corner 
from the Demi-Pension of Mesdames 
de Sacre Coeur—did monsieur know 
that excellent school for young ladies? 
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Wilton confessed that he knew very 
little of the schools for young ladies in 
New Orleans; but he joyfully took note 
of the location of the house of Madame 
Lefévre, for the sub-plot and its pa- 
thetic little ingénue heroine, Marie, ran 
like a minor strain in the harrowing 
chord of the strenuous major plot on 
whose unraveling he was now so gro- 
pingly at work. 

“Since to-morrow is Sunday,” said 
the doctor, “may I venture to suggest 
that monsieur go with me to high mass 
at the church of Pére Janvier, at eleven 
o'clock? The music, you will find, is 
not so grand as at the cathedral, but 
the discourse of Pére Janvier is always 
eloquent and affecting.” 

“T shall be delighted to accompany 
monsieur,” replied Wilton, jumping at 
so likely an opportunity to see Marie. 
He had found her resourceful, also 
daring. The slightest signal from him 
would be sure to catch her eye, and no 
hint as to a later meeting would strike 
her as impertinent or impracticable. 
But the doctor’s next words dashed his 
hopes. 

“My daughter will not go with us,” 
he said, “for she always attends the 
seven o'clock mass.” Wilton’s spirits 
rose, for what could be easier than to 
intercept her on the way to church? 

“Monsieur will, I trust, return with 
me to déjeuner after church,” said the 
doctor; and Wilton took his departure 
in better spirits than he had enjoyed 
since his suspicions had taken root in 
his mind on the previous night at “L’Isle 
de Lune.” 

The next half-hour was devoted to a 
careful survey of the several courses 
one might take in going from the house 
of Doctor Rodriguez to the church of 
Notre Dame de Guadeloupe, and then 
he returned to his hotel, too tired and 
perplexed to try to think out any fur- 
ther details of the coming campaign, 
Capdevielle looked in after dinner to 
report that he had just learned, on 
what he considered excellent authority, 
that the marriage of Miss Lefévre and 
Mr. Badeaux ‘would take place very 
soon. This news sent Wilton to bed 
in an unhappy frame of mind. The 


fate of two women seemed to cry aloud 
to him—to him who was utterly power- 
less to do anything—confound it! 

From a convenient ambush behind 
the projecting window of the little shop 
at the corner, where he had stationed 
himself as early as half-past six on the 
following morning, Wilton commanded 
the door of the doctor’s house. In a 
few minutes Marie came out and 
walked rapidly up the street toward his 
corner. Not wishing to startle her by a 
sudden emergence from his lair, he re- 
treated a few paces, so that as she 
turned the corner she saw him coming 
toward her, apparently on his way down 
the side street. The flush that surged 
into her face was more than the re- 
sult of mere surprise, Wilton thought; 
it spoke of almost any degree of pleas- 
ure. The look in her eyes, too, as they 
met his, was such as must have warned 
him, had he not already discovered, 
that this woman was not as any other 
that he had ever known. His own feel- 
ing, on seeing the girl who had not 
been out of his mind for forty-eight 
hours, was not unmixed with a wild, 
though instantly stifled, wish that fate 
had brought them together before 
Chanterac had established a claim upon 
her. 

“Mr. Wilton!” she cried. 

“Guilty!” exclaimed Wilton, smiling 
away her embarrassment. “Let me 
confess at once. I lay in wait for you, 
Miss Rodriguez. Shall we walk along 
a little way together? I need not beg 
forgiveness, for I am here to offer 
help.” 

“Help?” she asked, betraying a little 
nervousness. “Ah! it is for poor Marie 
Lefévre? She needs it—desperately ; 
but what is there to do?” 

“That’s what we may be able to de- 
termine at the interview which I have 
come to implore you to give me,” re- 
plied Wilton, immensely pleased by the 
turn things had taken, for he felt that 
it would be easier to induce her to risk 
a clandestine rendezvous on Marie’s 
account than on her own. “Since see- 
ing you, I have learned a number of 
things which it is absolutely necessary 
for us to talk over. Can you suggest 
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any way in which I could see you alone 
for half an hour? You will appreciate 
my delicate position, I am sure, as well 
as the desperate nature of the circum- 
stances which prompt my request.” 

She turned scarlet, but took pains to 
let him see that her embarrassment had 
nothing of resentment or even dis- 
pleasure in it. It was some time before 
she spoke. 

“Papa tells me that you are break- 
fasting with us at noon. Give me un- 
til then to think it over. I shall find a 
way to give you my reply. Must our 
meeting take place to-day, or will to- 
morrow do?” 

“To-morrow will do—even later, if 
you find it impossible to arrange it be- 
fore; but the sooner we understand 
each other the sooner we may hope to 
set in motion whatever plans we decide 
upon. Meantime, just what is the sit- 
uation with regard to Miss Lefévre?” 

“Alas!” replied Marie, “it is as hope- 
less as possible. Her prayers, my own 
entreaties, a novena at St. Anthony— 
all have failed to move Madame Le- 
févre, and everything has been ar- 
ranged. Papa has commanded me to 
desist from all attempts to interfere— 
encouraging Marie in wickedly rebell- 
ing against her good mother, he calls it 
—and Marie told me last night that she 
heard her mother say to Monsieur Ba- 
deaux yesterday afternoon that she 
could buy a trousseau ready made, and 
that everything could be ready in a 
week. Is it not too terrible?” 

“With all due respect to what you 
said the other night about your re- 
spectable old traditions, it strikes me 
that this particular sort of ‘respecta- 
bility’ is infamous, immoral, an out- 
rage to be prevented by any means, 
however bold or scandalous. If I were 
her lover, I would elope with her—yes, 
don’t start!—and I’d face the whole 
world afterward! Does the man know 
what is going on? Who is he?” 

“Ah! there is the whole trouble,” 
sighed Marie. “He has not declared 
his love—with us, a gentleman first ob- 
tains the permission of the parents— 
but poor Marie has just discovered 
that he loves her, and she, poor child, 
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has loved him for a long time. He is 
waiting to approach Madame Lefévre 
before addressing Marie; and in the 
meantime this monster, Badeaux, steps 
in. Naturally, Marie cannot advise her 
lover, since he has not spoken. You 
know the drama—tell me, was there 
ever so sad, so hopeless, a situation ?” 

“Say, rather, so ridiculous, and I 
will agree with you,” retorted Wilton. 
“Good heavens, Miss Rodriguez, must 
a woman sink into a lifelong submis- 
sion to a slavery as shameful as it is 
cruel, rather than violate a canon of 
propriety? If she knows this man loves 
her, and is sure that she returns his 
love, why in the name of all that’s holy 
does she not tell him just what the sit- 
uation is?” 

“She would die first!” 

“Some women would look upon the 
life to which she is about to submit as 
worse than death.” 

“Not French women. Marriage sets 
them free.” 

“T shall not presume to discuss that 
just now; but the little woman whose 
taper I put in place the other day at St. 
Roch’s is not the sort of woman to feel 
that marriage means freedom.” 

“No. And there are many such. One 
sees their sad, sad faces at mass in 
every church. They are good; they 
submit; they love their children; they 
desire only the approbation of society, 
the blessing of God. But, while Marie 
is good, hers is a heart that will break 
—but never rebel.” 

“Would it be possible for me to warn 
her lover?” asked Wilton, after they 
had walked on in silence for a few 
moments. “Somehow, I feel that I 
could put the matter in a way that 
would persuade him that something 
very effectual can yet be done. I would 
dearly love such a task.” 

He was looking down at her with a 
wistful look in his eyes, and she glanced 
up suddenly and caught him. 

“T like you for that—I like your way 
of saying the great and noble and brave 
things that you seem always to be say- 
ing. I seem to choke for want of air 
when I drop back into the old way of 
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thinking, after you leave me. But, 
really, as I told you the other evening, 
you cannot understand. Marie would 
cut her tongue out before she would 
tell you the name of the man who loves 
her, but who has not yet avowed his 
love—and, of course, only she would 
have the right to tell you.” 

“Of course?” 

“Yes—of course!” 

They were near the church now, and 
she begged him not to go any farther 
with her. She would see Marie, she 
promised, and try to induce her to re- 
veal the name, although she knew per- 
fectly well beforehand that it would be 
useless. Anyhow, at breakfast she 
would mariage to make an appointment 
with him, when they could take up the 
matter more fully. He lifted his hat, 
and she hurried on and was soon lost 
in the procession of women bound for 
the church of Notre Dame de Guade- 
loupe. 

As it turned out, Miss Rodriguez was 
not obliged to resort to any perilous 
stratagem in order to let Wilton know 
her decision as to the desired rendez- 
vous, for when he reached the house 
the doctor was engaged with a patient, 
and Marie herself received him in the 
courtyard. Under the protecting 
screams of Diogenes, they had ample 
time to talk over their little plot. 

“Well?” asked Wilton. 

“I have seen Marie. She refuses. 
Also, she implores me to do nothing. 
She is quite resigned, hopeless, 
crushed.” 

“And as to our meeting?” he asked, 
bearing the disappointment well, for the 
reason that he was fully prepared for 
it, and had already determined to make 
a heroic effort to get Pére Janvier, by 
fair means or foul, to tell him the 
name of Miss Lefévre’s lover. 

“T can think of no other plan than 
that you are to come here to-morrow 
afternoon at exactly quarter-past two. 
Papa will be out at that hour, and I 
shall be looking for you at an upper 
window. Don’t ring. I shall admit 
you. The risk will be great, but for 
Marie’s sake I am willing to take it— 
unless, which I pray is the case, you 


confess that it is too late to do any- 
thing.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Wilton, looking 
the admiration he felt for her courage, 
and the disgust he felt for the social 
conditions which made her a coward. 
“Even if I felt quite hopeless, I would 
still insist upon seeing you, for it is of 
yourself that I have most to say when 
we meet.” 

“Of me?” she asked, showing signs 
of weakening. “Pray do not allow what 
I told you about the possibility of my 
being some day in a similar situation 
disturb you, for I assure you my fears 
have probably no foundation—I mean, 
there’s no immediate danger.” 

“Pardon me, Marie,” he replied very 
gently and with greater tenderness than 
he intended to allow himself to show 
her, for his own sake, “‘but I have only 
too good reason to believe that your 
father has already received an offer 
for your hand—fate has made _ us 
friends, so I must be frank—an offer of 
marriage from Monsieur Valmette on 
behalf of his son, Al——” 

He did not fmish, for Marie burst 
into tears and ran into the house. She 
was not at breakfast, pleading head- 
ache, so Wilton had to face twenty- 
four hours of idleness and torturing 
speculations. In the case of Marie Le- 
févre his feeling was but the natural 
instinct of a chivalrous and _ poetic 
heart, but in that of Marie Rodriguez 
—though with a grip of steel he forced 
himself to remember that it was all for 
Chanterac’s sake—all the wild voices 
of his being cried out against the dam- 
nable scheme whose object was to make 
her the wedded victim of a driveling 
idiot. With all the horror and loath- 
ing and mad jealousy that he could 
have felt had he, and not Chanterac, 
been the cheated man, Wilton swore on 
his soul’s salvation that he would defy 
hell and write the last act himself. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


“Yes, Pére Janvier; but, notwith- 


standing all you have said, one cannot 
but feel that a marriage entered upon 
from any other motive than love must 
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result in unhappiness ; and—pardon my 
frankness—constituted as human na- 
ture is, must not marital unhappiness 
tend to subject the weak to temptation, 
and the strong to despair ?” 

They were sitting, Wilton and Pére 
Janvier, in the little presbytery garden 

after breakfast on the next day, and 

Wilton was laying the foundation for 
his proposed attempt to win the old 
priest over to his side, the side of de- 
cency, the side of honor. 

“Does monsieur mean to imply that 
marriages resulting from what he calls 
love—it is frequently nothing more 
than emotional excitement or base pas- 
sion—always produce the happiness 
which he denies can come of marriages 
discreetly arranged by parents?” 

“Certainly not!” replied Wilton 
sharply. “What I do maintain, how- 
ever, is that when two equally honora- 
ble men desire the hand of a woman, 
she should be allowed to marry the one 
she loves, and not be forced to accept 
the one whom her parents may pre- 
fer because of his wealth or social po- 
sition.” 

“Ah! in such a case,” replied the 
priest, smiling and nodding his head, 
“it would, of course, be the duty of the 
parents to act with great deliberation. 
But, after all, cases in which two suit- 
ors of equal character sue for the same 
lady are exceedingly rare. As a rule, 
the parents wisely select some man of 
standing and_ established character, 
whereas the young woman herself will 
probably prefer some immature and 
sentimental youth who doubtless seems 
in her inexperienced eyes a very para- 
gon of all the virtues.” 

“Take the case, however—since you 
think them so rare—of Jean Chanter- 
ac,” said Wilton; fully aware of the 
boldness of the move, but not fore- 
seeing the result which followed. 

a The case of Jean Chanterac, Mon- 
sieur Wiltong?” exclaimed Pére Jan- 
vier, rising and looking down at Wilton 
over his spectacles. 

“Why, yes,” said Wilton, trying to 
appear calm. “Did you not tell me that 
Chanterac comes to New Orleans chief- 
lv to see Mademoiselle Rodriguez, for 
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whom he has formed an attachment? 
And yet, from what I was able to 
gather from Alcée Valmette, it is pro- 
posed to bestow her hand upon this 
young poet, and not upon poor Jean, 
whose character is certainly sound, and 
whose depth of feeling, anybody must 
know, is greater than could possibly be- 
long to Alcée Valmette.” 

“But — but — but, my dear young 
friend,” protested Pére Janvier, “while 
you really must excuse me from any 
discussion of so delicate a matter, let 
me at once remove your anxiety on be- 
half of Jean Chanterac. I did, it is 
true, confide to you my inferences from 
his recent constant attendance at the 
house of Doctor Rodriguez, but, mon- 
sieur, I was mistaken. Chanterac has 
never made an offer to Doctor Rodri- 
guez. My love for the boy, and my ad- 
miration for Marie, trapped me into 
making a hasty conclusion, that is all.” 

“Pardon me, Pére Janvier,” said Wil- 
ton, also rising and confronting the old 
man, all his heart aflame with a sense 
of outrage as he recalled the look on 
Marie’s face when he had spoken of 
Chanterac, “but I have excellent ground 
for believing that your first impres- 
sions were correct. Although Chan- 
terac may not have made an offer of 
marriage through Doctor Rodriguez, 
he has, I am entirely convinced, made 
an avowal of passion to Mademoiselle 
Marie, and such a nature as hers would 
value such an avowal, coming from a 
strong, true, and noble man like Jean 
Chanterac, infinitely more than a cold- 
blooded proposition of———” 

“Monsieur,” broke in the priest kind- 
ly but firmly, “you must pardon me, but 
I cannot permit you to proceed. Jean 
Chanterac is at least a gentleman; he 
would not insult a lady by revealing 
his passion without first procuring the 
consent of her father.” 

“What constitutes a gentleman seems 
to be largely a question of geography, 
and Chanterac has lived in the North 
for some time,” retorted Wilton, not to 
be downed at this stage of the game. 
“In New York a gentleman always 
first discovers from the lady herself 
whether or not he is acceptable to her; 
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afterward he consults her parents. 
Jean’s long residence in the North may 
have tended to——” 

“Honor knows neither North nor 
South !” interrupted Pére Janvier stern- 
ly. “Suffice it to say that I have it 
from Doctor Rodriguez himself that 
Jean has never intimated any intention 
of suing for the hand of Mademoiselle 
Rodriguez. Knowing the views of 
such a gentleman as the doctor, Chan- 
terac would under no _ circumstances 
have dared to frequent his house with 
a view to paying secret court to his 
daughter. That settles the question, it 
seems to me.” 

“T am compelled to accept what Pére 
Janvier says,” answered Wilton, ma- 
king the secret resolve, however, that 
he would have Chanterac on that pri- 
vate wire within the hour, “but may I 
ask what Pére Janvier would have done 
had it turned out that Jean Chanterac 
was about to offer himself, presuming 
that Mademoiselle Marie loved Chan- 
terac?” 

“In that case,” replied the old man, 
his little eyes melting with tenderness, 
“I might have been tempted to let my 
heart speak, rather than my head. I 
love the boy; he has been a son to me 
ever since his poor mother’s death, when 
he was an infant. But his family can- 
not be mentioned in the same breath 
with that of the Valmettes of “L’Isle de 
Lune,’ nor does his snug little fortune 
equal that to which Alcée is the sole 
heir. So, you see, my heart might very 
easily have tempted me to do injustice 
to Marie by preferring Jean rather than 
Monsieur Valmette.” 

“That is all that I wished to know,” 
exclaimed Wilton, somewhat indiscreet- 
ly abandoning the subject in mid-air, 
“put now, Pére Janvier, how about the 
equally pathetic case of poor Made- 
moiselle Lefévre ?” 

“Pathetic?” asked the priest. “Every- 
body is rejoiced over the good fortune 
of Madame Lefévre in having secured 
for dear little Marie so desirable a parti 
as Monsieur Badeaux.” 

“Everybody except dear little Marie 
herself!” murmured Wilton. 

“Shé is only a child—scarcely twenty 


years of age; what could she know of 
men, of life, of the world?’ retorted 
Pére Janvier. “No, no, my friend, in 
every way this affair must be thought 
exempt from your strictures. Madame 
Lefévre is very poor. Marie’s uncle, 
it is true, is now beginning to do well 
—he is relieving Doctor Rodriguez of 
most of his practise, you know—but he 
has a large family and can do little for 
Madame Lefévre, the widow of his 
brother. Monsieur Badeaux is wealthy 
and a man of fixed habits, being now 
close to forty. What more could one 
ask ?” 

“Marie asks not so much. She asks 

but to be allowed to marry the man 
whom she loves. Who is he, by the 
way?” asked Wilton very casually. 
. “That I cannot say. A dozen young 
fellows—doubtless worthy, but impecu- 
nious—have approached Madame Le- 
févre, but which one of these it is 
whom Marie imagines she loves I do 
not know,” replied Pére Janvier, so 
simply that Wilton realized that he was 
telling the exact truth. And after some 
further talk on general topics he took 
his leave. 

While hurrying along Royal Street 
on his way to the office he ran upon 
Capdevielle at the corner of Custom 
House Street. 

“Tt’s all up with your little protégée, 
Miss Lefévre, I fear,” said Capdevielle. 
“My wife learns from the sister of the 
first Mrs. Badeaux that the wedding is 
to take place on next Saturday at Notre 
Dame de Guadeloupe, a little church 
over in the old French city.” 

Wilton said something about it be- 
ing a condemned outrage, and quick- 
ened his pace in order to get Chanterac 
on the wire. It transpired, however, 
that Chanterac had left New York 
gone to Philadelphia, they thought, for 
the day—and that the only thing to be 
done was to chance a telegram to his 
club, where he would probably spend 
the night as usual. Accordingly, Wil- 
ton sent the following telegram: 





Mr. JEAN CHANTERAC, Knickerbocker Club, 
New York City. 

Come by to-morrow morning’s train. Ac- 

cept my assurance that everything now de- 
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pends upon your being here before Friday. 
Delay disastrous. Wire when leaving. 
PERCIVAL WILTON. 


This done, Wilton got into his frock 
coat and started out to keep his ap- 
pointment with Marie Rodriguez. Care- 
fully timing himself, he reached the 
house of Doctor Rodriguez at precisely 
quarter-past two, and from the opposite 
side of the street he saw that somebody 
was opening and shutting the slats of 
the blind at one of the upper windows. 
He crossed the street, and, without 
ringing, passed through the little pos- 
tern gate in one of the great green 
doors at the entrance of the driveway. 
At the house door Marie met him, and 
he followed her into the dimly lighted 
drawing-room, which was reached only 
through the anteroom where the doc- 
tor’s patients waited when he was en- 
gaged in his office. Wilton noticed 
that Marie was excited. Her eyes were 
red, indicating that she had been cry- 
ing, and it was a full minute before she 
could speak to him. 

“Papa told me this morning,” she 
began. “They have settled everything. 
Monsieur Valmette and Alcée are 
coming this afternoon. My God! my 
God! what am I to do?” 

The mad desire burst forth in him 
to take her in his arms, to tell her that 
he loved her, to beg her to go away 
with him; to kiss her eyes, her hair, her 
lips. Mastering himself, he waited un- 
til her first paroxysm was over, and 
then spoke to her: 

“IT telegraphed Jean only an hour 
ago. He will be here on Thursday 
morning.” 

The mention of Chanterac’s name 
steadied Wilton; after that he knew that 
all he would do would be done in Jean’s 
name; the momentary agony of selfish 
desire was over. 

“T’m glad,” sobbed Marie, “but what 
can Jean do? No one can do any- 
thing now.” : 

Wilton was trying to shape some sort 
of reassurance when Marie started on 
hearing her father’s bunch of keys rat- 
tling against the street door. Dumb 
with terror, she drew Wilton into the 
corner, and then ran to the window. 
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“Papa has returned a whole hour be- 
fore I expected him. Monsieur Val- 
mette must be with him. Remain here 
—papa never comes into this room. 
Leave the house as soon as possible 
—we could never explain your pres- 
ence. I'll write vou. Adieu!” 

She gave Wilt. n these breathless in- 
structions, then lifted the Venetian 
blind with both hands and disappeared 
out upon the gallery just as voices were 
heard in the hall. In a moment Wilton 
recognized the voices; old Monsieur 
Valmette and Alcée were with the doc- 
tor. 

“You will find Mademoiselle Marie 
either on the gallery or in the court- 
yard, my dear Alcée,” said the doctor, 
“and may God bless you and commend 
you to my beloved child.” 

The two old men then passed into 
the anteroom, while Wilton, his blood 
in his throat, heard Alcée salute Marie. 
From where he stood he could see them 
cross the court and stop by the ‘foun- 
tain. More than once he had grappled 
with the horror of the thought that 
Chanterac had the right to come and 
stand there—there where he himself 
had stood with Marie in the moonlight 
on the night when she had lit up the 
loneliness and aimlessness of his empty 
heart with the nameless rapture of his 
first real love. It had cost him God 
alone knew how much, but he had won; 
he could look Chanterac straight in the 
eye. But now the thought that this 
Alcée Valmette—a toad, a puppy, an in- 
sufferable, overbearing, degenerate idiot 
—was about to claim that right by her 
father’s consent, fairly maddened him. 
For one wild, dizzy instant Wilton tot- 
tered on the brink of the rash impulse 
to dare everything, to rush out and pre- 
vent Valmette from asserting his mon- 
strous claim, to choke the reptile be- 
fore he could offend Marie with one 
word of love. In another instant, how- 
ever, the thought of Marie herself, 
and of what must result, reduced him 
to ‘sanity, and he turned from the win- 
dow. 

“Be seated, Monsieur Valmette,” said 
the doctor—Wilton could hear every 
word through the half-closed door, and 
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shame stung him as he realized his po- 
sition. “It will require but a moment 
for me to state my proposition re- 
specting Mademoiselle Marie’s dowry.” 

Monsieur Valmette dropped into the 
chair by the little table, adjusted his 
heavy spectacles, ?7ad_ rubbed his 
gnarled fingers until the knuckles 
cracked. The restless, wary little eyes 
drew forward under the shaggy eye- 
brows to focus upon the point never to 
be obscured by mere sentiment—busi- 
ness. The interesting feature of the 
romantic negotiations was about to be 
discussed. The face of Monsieur Val- 
mette assumed the expression proper 
to one who realizes that he can dic- 
tate the terms of the bargain. He 
knew that Rodriguez appreciated the 
fact that in exchange for a scion of the 
house of Valmette of “L’Isle de Lune,” 
nothing short of the utmost possible in 
the way of a dowry could be offered 
with the hand of Marie. 

“As Pére Janvier advised monsieur,” 
the doctor began apologetically, “it will 
be quite impossible for me to afford a 
dot for my Marie at all commensurate 
with the honor done me by the offer 
of marriage made me by monsieur on 
behalf of Alcée. I am comforted by 
the fact, however, that monsieur must 
have known when he made the offer 
that my practise has dwindled away, 
and that my available property amounts 
to very little.” 

“The Valmette fortune is such that 
the question of dowry is a secondary 
consideration, my dear friend,” an- 
swered Monsieur Valmette handsome- 
ly. “Of course, however, monsieur will 
appreciate the propriety of making the 
dot as large as possible. I would not 
humiliate Doctor .Rodriguez by sug- 
gesting any other course.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the doc- 
tor eagerly, as he glanced in painful 
confusion at a memorandum which he 
held in his shaking hand; “but it is with 
immense chagrin that I have to con- 
fess that, besides my practise, I pos- 
sess only some twenty-five shares of 
the stock of the Queen and Crescent 
Railroad—a mere pittance, alas!” 

“We are not here to bargain, my 


dear doctor,” replied old Valmette, with 
the grace of a cash-register, “but I 
cannot fail to regret that Doctor Rod- 
riguez finds himself obliged to cause 
his daughter humiliation by naming so 
small a sum.” 

“Humbug!” shrieked Diogenes in the 
courtyard, and Wilton turned and saw 
Alcée gesticulating passionately before 
Marie, who, flushed and defiant, was 
evidently opening upon him the flash- 
ing broadside of her scorn. 

“It is only the parrot,” said the doc- 
tor, and Monsieur Valmette sat down 
again. 

“You were saying——” suggested 
the latter, as he observed that the doc- 
tor continued to study the memoran- 
dum with growing embarrassment and 
pain. 

“T was on’ the point of adding,” re- 
plied the doctor, ‘that for some time I 
have considered the advisability of re- 
moving from this house to a smaller 
one. True, it was here that I was born; 
here have I passed my long life; here 
I brought my bride; here my beloved 
child was born; here her poor mother 
died; here, therefore, are enshrined the 
sweetest and the saddest of memories. 
Sut it has long taxed my resources to 
maintain so grand an establishment, 
and with Marie no longer here, I fear 
that I should find the very vastness of 
my loneliness in so large a house more 
than I could bear.” 

Wilton’s usually calm eyes grew just 
a bit dim as he watched the play of feel- 
ing on the doctor’s face during this long 
epic of an unselfish soul. 

“It might, as you say, be prudent to 
dispose of the house, since you do not 
require so much room,” remarked Mon- 
sieur Valmette—“always, of course, as- 
suming that you had really thought of 
selling it before the question of a dowry 
arose.” 

“Tt shall be donc—immediately !” ex- 
claimed the doctor, binding fast the sac- 
rifice to the altar by the firmness with 
which he stated his resolution. “As it 
is, Doctor Lefévre already kindly re- 
lieves me of all new patients. Such 
old ones as still feel that no one but 
myself must treat them will continue to 
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afford me the trifle I shall require to 
support myself in some modest little 
house. With the proceeds of the sale 
of my old home, and the railroad shares, 
I shall be in a position to show Marie 
what my desires are, although the 
amount that I can give her will be still 
pitifully inadequate.” 

Wilton could have strangled old Val- 
mette when he saw him rise and em- 
brace the doctor, who was vainly try- 
ing to hide his emotion by a vigorous 
use of his huge bandanna handkerchief. 
He was still watching the two old men 
as they bent over the document which 
the doctor had begun to draw up, when 
the hoarse screams of Diogenes an- 
nounced that the crisis must have been 
reached in the love-scene by the foun- 
tain. , 

“Papa! Papa!’ cried Marie, and 
Wilton looked out and saw her stag- 
gering across the courtyard with her 
hands before her face, and Alcée Val- 
mette vainly trying to hold her back 
and quiet her. 

The doctor and Monsieur Valmette 
sprang to their feet and ran out upon 
the gallery just as Marie reached the 
steps. Alcée collapsed and sat, a pic- 
ture of woe, on the edge of the gal- 
lery, running his hand through his long 
hair and muttering dejected protests. 

“Think of me what you must,” stam- 
mered Marie, as her father took her 
in his arms, “but I shall never consent! 
Send me to the Ursulines with Cousin 
Mathilde—drive me from your house— 
do what you will—but know, once for 
all, that I shall not accept Monsieur 
Alcée !” 

Wilton, his whole soul aflame, was 
for bursting into the midst of the little 
group and telling them just what he 
thought of the situation, but he instant- 
ly realized that this would be madness. 
Marie, moreover, evidently stood in 
need of no advocate. Nor did she need 
protection, for two gentlemen of the 
old school stood by her side, either one 
of whom would have died to save her 
person from harm. It was only her 
heart that they were ready to crush and 
barter, and she showed that she could 
defend that citadel, thank God! 
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Grabbing up his hat, Wilton hurried 
through the anteroom and out into the 
street. With the garrison manifesting 
so stubborn a spirit, and Chanterac 
coming to the relief of the beleaguered 
fortress at forty miles an hour, the sit- 
uation was very decidedly brightening! 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Ring him up and find out what he 
will take for the house,” said Wilton 
the next day, in the office of Prescott 
& Dumoulin, real-estate agents. 

“Ring him up?” laughed Prescott. 
“Good Lord! man, you don’t suppose 
that Doctor Rodriguez has a phone, do 
you? He imported all of his ideas in 
Noah’s Ark. I think you'll find that 
nothing would tempt him to sell, but, if 
he would consent to do so, what on 
earth do you want with the old rook- 
ery?” 

“Oh, he’ll sell, all right,” answered 
Wilton. ‘What bothers me is that 
some one else may buy the house. I 
wish you would see the doctor to-day 
and find out what he wants for it, and 
tell him that you feel sure that you can 
get at least a thousand dollars more for 
it than he asks. Then cinch the thing 
by making him a hard and fast offer. 
I'll leave you a check for five thousand 
dollars now as a_binder—only, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t mention my name. 
Just take over ‘the title yourself, and 
transfer it to me afterward. And now 
get busy!” 

Prescott left the office with Wilton, 
the latter going back to the hotel to see 
if the anxiously awaited telegram had 
arrived from Chanterac. It had not, 
and Wilton began to fear that Chan- 
terac, with his customary unwillingness 
to take anything seriously, had ignored 
the hysterical summons, and would not 
show up until Friday—too late! Mean- 
while the news from the siege was of 
the most depressing nature. The early 
morning mail had brought him an un- 
signed note in Marie’s handwriting. It 
ran: 


Fancy my chagrin when I remembered, 
after it was_all over, that you must have 
overheard! Poor papa, who is utterly pros- 
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trated, was most kind, in spite of my cruel 
disregard of his wishes. It is his Spanish 
pride that suffers exquisite anguish—too 
much for me to stand! Well, kindest and 
noblest of friends, they have given me two 
days in which to reconsider my decision. 
On Friday Monsieur Valmette comes to be 
told the result. Poor Alcée, who is not 
really bad at heart, but only foolish, is also 
quite beside himself with shame and 
wounded amour propre. What am I to do? 
Above all things, advise dear Jean not to 
do anything rash. Adieu! 


To add to his uneasiness, Capdevielle 


had sent word that the Badeaux-Le- 
févre wedding was to take place on Sat- 


urday morning. Altogether, things 
were in a decidedly ugly fix. And 


Chanterac, like a fool, was loafing away 
the precious hours in New York. As 
he had evidently not started, it would 
be Friday night, at the very earliest, 
before he could reach New Orleans, 
and by that time Marie would have been 
coerced into submission, with scant 
hope of ever being persuaded to face 
the scandal of jilting her publicly ac- 
cepted fiancé. And the galling part of 
it all was that he, Wilton, had to stand 
idly by and let things take their infa- 
mous course. He was just about to try 
to shake off his sense of intolerable ir- 
ritation by going to spend the balance 
of the day at Lake Pontchartrain, when 
he was called to the telephone. 

“Jee-ru-salem!”’ he exclaimed, when 
he recognized Chanterac’s voice. 
“Where the deuce are you?” 

“Why, right here in New Orleans, of 
course,” replied Chanterac, with a 
laugh. “After getting your p. d. q. 
suggestion the other day on the private 
wire, I got a hunch that I would better 
come as per your advice; so I sneaked, 
and here I am. Now, old man, just 
what’s the row? Been getting yourself 
tangled up in something? If so, I’m at 
your service, you know. Divulge!” 

“Good Lord, Chanterac!” said Wil- 
ton, sickened by the sudden realization 
that Chanterac was blissfully ignorant 
of his own beastly tangle, and that he 
had to enlighten him, “J’m in no hole; 
it’s you who are up against it.” 

“How?” asked Chanterac. 


“Tt’s none of my business, of course,” 
answered Wilton; “but, by a series of 


accidents, I have been forced to know 
how things stand. If you care for 
Marie, you haven’t a minute to lose, for 
by day after to-morrow it will be too 
late for you to assert whatever claim 
you imagine you have on her. Now, 
don’t be a blithering idiot, and tell me 
that I’m mixed, but sail in and = 

There was a click at the other end of 
the line, and Wilton fancied that he 
could see the horror in Chanterac’s big 
black eyes. Presently Chanterac took 
up the receiver again. 

“My God!” he groaned. 
mean it, Wilton?” 

“T do. I tell you, Chanterac, you 
haven’t an instant to lose.”’ 

“But, good God! to think what a fool 
I’ve been to imagine that her love for 
me would protect her from their 
schemes! As if love had anything to 
do with it!” 

“Never mind all that, old man, but 
pitch in! You're not the man I think 
you, if you don’t win out and damn the 
consequences,” 

“When can I see you?” asked Chan- 
terac, his tone of cold determination 
making Wilton rejoice. 

“T’ll stay right here at the hotel until 
I hear from you. Good luck, old boy! 
Count on me for anything that I can 
do,” sang out Wilton; and “central” 
cut him off—cut him, the bridge-burner, 
off from the dream that had now for- 
ever ended in the broad daylight of 
honor. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Chanterac reached the hotel. Before 
he opened his mouth, Wilton saw that 
the bold cotton speculator had grappled 
in the pit of fortune with the over- 
whelming forces that had cornered his 
hope. Chanterac had been caught heav- 
ily short, but Wilton knew by the look 
in his eyes that, doubtless at the cost of 
a desperate risk, he had turned the ene- 
my’s flank and stood master of the situ- 
ation. 

“Well?” asked Wilton, when they 
wrung each other’s hand. 

“How can I ever thank you, P. W.?” 
Chanterac’s voice trembled just a little. 

“By telling me how yorf did it,” re- 
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plied Wilton; “and by letting me into 
your plans, if I can be of any service.” 

“Thanks, old fellow,” murmured 
Chanterac, no longer able to hide his 
feelings. “Well, you’ve seen enough of 
these people to realize that there was 
nothing to be done, except to—well, just 
to do it, that’s all! And I’ve done it! 
Argument would have been wasted. I 
ignored them all except Marie herself. 
I defied the proprieties and saw her 
alone, by a trick that I'll tell you about 
some day; and I just left it to her to 
say if she loved me. My God, P. W., 
you may imagine how I felt when she 
confessed that she had loved me for 
years! That settled it. Marie and I 
leave for New York on Friday night. 
How’s that?” 

“Hurrah for St. Roch!” cried Wil- 
ton, waltzing Chanterac around the 
room, and forgetting for the moment 
all that must follow the carrying out of 
the daring plot. 

“You will go with us, won’t you?” 
asked Chanterac. “Our marriage can- 
not take place until we reach New York, 
and I shall feel safer and easier if you 
are along, you know.” 

“Certainly — of course — delighted,” 
stammered Wilton, the grip of the 
fading dream on his heart as he real- 
ized just what that journey must mean 
to him. 

“You're a brick, Wilton!” said Chan- 
terac, little dreaming how much of a 
brick the calm, strong man standing be- 
side him really was. 

“But now, Chanterac,” said Wilton, 
after they had chatted a few minutes, 
“how in the name of Francesca da 
Rimini did you let all these months go 
by without making sure that Marie was 
yours? [ should have thought that 
you—— 

“Oh, see here, now, don’t rub it in 
that way!” protested Chanterac, red- 
dening. “It’s easy to see, now that it’s 
all over, that I made a fool of myself; 
but, great Scott, Wilton, you know how 
she lives!’ A nun is not more cloistered 
than Marie has been. And, besides, 
feeling secure in that fact, I knew too 
much about my affairs to feel that I had 
any right to make a formal proposal to 
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her people—that’s the way they do 
things down here, you know—a1until my 
little fortune amounted to something 
more than an ante in the razzle-dazzle 
gamble of the cotton game. Half-a- 
dozen times in the last two years a drop 
of another point in the market and my 
name would have been Dennis. So I 
waited until I could soak away a round 
hundred thousand. But I wasn’t idiot 
enough to stay away altogether—not 
on your life! I hung around the doc- 
tor’s house pretty much all the time— 
just to be near her, and to—well, to do 
everything except to ask her point- 
blank. And it worked, too, for lately 
I saw enough to know that she loved 
me. And I want to say right now that 
she’s the dearest and noblest and sc 

Somehow he could not go on, for 
when Wilton grasped his hand to show 
that he agreed with him in what he said 
of Marie, both of them seemed to feel 
the reaction from the strain under 
which they had passed during the last 
few hours. Then Chanterac hurried off 
to arrange the thousand and one details 
of the exciting coup, leaving Wilton to 
celebrate alone the triumph of love at 
the little dinner which he, for some rea- 
son, did not enjoy very much. Late in 
the evening a mysterious old negro ar- 
rived, who refused to reveal the object 
of his mission until Wilton had con- 
ducted him to his own room and shut 
the door. Then the old man took a note 
out of his pocket and handed it to Wil- 
ton. 

“There’s no answer, uncle,” said Wil- 
ton; and the old man departed with a 
dollar. 

The note was from Marie, who 
wrote: 





Jean has told you all. Need I tell you 
how I love and honor you for all that you 
have done? May God bless you, dear friend, 
for all your kindness! There will, of 
course, be risk and grief and scandal in 
what is now proposed, but Jean understands 
himself, and God understands. Surely no 
consideration should stand in the way of a 
woman’s effort to protect her honor and to 
obey the dictates of a pure heart. 


Immensely cheered by the way that 


this last act was working out, Wilton 
was thinking of going to bed, when 
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he suddenly remembered that, while 
Marie Rodriguez was now safe, only 
one more day separated poor Marie 
Lefévre from her fate. This thought 
caused him to fill his pipe again and 
postpone sleep until he had cudgeled his 
brain in an effort to devise some scheme 
for her salvation. It did not take him 
long, however, to fetch up against the 
blank no-thoroughfare of utter helpless- 
ness; and he was beginning to undress 
when his bell rang, and the office sent 
up word that the same old negro wished 
to see him again. 

“°Fo’ de Lord, suh, does all de ladies 
want toh send you a letteh dis evenin’ ?” 
chuckled the old man as he gave Wilton 
another note. 

Wilton bestowed another dollar on 
the welcome messenger and dismissed 
him. The note was from Marie Le- 
févre. It was very brief, and had evi- 
dently been written in haste and under 
trying circumstances. It ran: 


I cannot go to sleep to-night without let- 
ting you know that your prayers for me 
the other day at St. Roch’s have been an- 
swered. More I must not now say—only 
that I beg you to think of me with chari- 
table thoughts when you hear what I have 
done. Good night, and God bless you! 


Wilton tossed the blessed note into 
the air, and roared his gratitude to St. 
Roch—yes, and gave vent to his admira- 
tion for “these little ones!” 

The next day dragged unmercifully. 
Save when he and Chanterac met to re- 
port progress, Wilton’s time hung heav- 
ily on his hands. Once or twice he felt 
that it might yet be possible to avert the 
inevitable rupture between Marie and 
her father by boldly taking Pére Jan- 
vier into their confidence, and remind- 
ing him of what he had said about his 
probable attitude were it shown that 
Chanterac did love Marie and she him. 
But Chanterac, who claimed to know 
the old priest better than Wilton could 
possibly know him, stoutly advised 
against taking any such risk. Pére Jan- 
vier, declared Chanterac, had gone too 
far in personally bringing about the 
other marriage to permit him—as proud 
a man as the doctor himself, and as 
great a stickler for decorum and social 


traditions—to think of withdrawing at 
the eleventh hour. So there was noth- 
ing to do but wait. 

At last the interminable day passed, 
and also the next day, and Wilton, who 
was to act as scout about the approaches 
to the railway station, took up his post 
at a little distance from the spot where 
carriages stopped to let passengers 
alight. It was within five minutes of 
the time for the departure of the train 
when a hack drove rapidly along the 
side street and drew up near the steps 
of the rear Pullman, on the outer side 
of the train. Wilton ran forward, so as 
to be near enough to -observe the occu- 
pants. Chanterac stuck his head out of 
the window of the carriage and nodded 
to Wilton, who signaled back that the 
coast was clear. Then the door opened 
and Chanterac jumped out. In a mo- 
ment he was followed by a little, muffled 
figure. 

“Here, old man, just take this suit- 
case, will you?” said Chanterac. “Now, 
Marie, the step is a high one on this 
side, but I guess, under the circum- 
stances, you can make it.” 

Marie—Marie Lefévre, not Marie 
Rodriguez—turned and held out her 
hand to grasp Wilton’s as he stood by 
ready to assist her up the steps. For 
an instant a flood of perplexity and 
rapturous hope surged through Wilton’s 
soul—only for an instant, for there 
must, of course, be somebody else in the 
carriage. 

“But where is Miss Rodriguez?” he 
whispered to Chanterac. 

“Ceesar’s ghost, man!” laughed Chan- 
terac, “you didn’t expect that al] our 
friends would come to see us off, did 
you?” 

Then it all dawned upon him! And 
it was with Wilton’s soul as if heaven 
had opened wide its portals and flooded 
all his being with almost insufferable 
joy. 

“T’m not well,” he managed to say to 
Chanterac, as the conductor was shout- 
ing, “All aboard!” “Would it be possi- 
ble, old chap, for me to stay behind? 
I—I a 





“IT was going to suggest the same 
thing,” replied Chanterac; “for Marie 
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insists upon our being married to-night, 
the instant that the train crosses the 
State line. I’ve got a parson aboard— 
a decent chap that I knew at college.” 

The train pulled out in another mo- 
ment, and the porter and Chanterac 
threw Wilton’s traps to him from the 
rear platform, while little Marie, her 
radiant face drowned in glad tears, 
waved mute thanks to the knight whom 
St. Roch had sent to save her just in 
the nick of time. 


The moon was sailing high in the sky 
when Wilton was ushered upon the gal- 
lery where the doctor and Marie were 
sitting. Both of them showed that the 
day had been a stormy one, but Wilton 
at once detected that a great calm had 
succeeded the storm. ‘The gentle old 
man was bowed and sad, but there was 
no trace of anger or resentment about 
his face or manner. Marie, too, was 
pitifully sad and hushed, and it was 
clear that her one thought now was how 
best to comfort and cheer her father. 
After rising to welcome Wilton, she sat 
on the steps close to the old man’s 
chair and laid her head against his knee. 
In the glory of the new hope that had 
burst upon him, Wilton felt disposed to 
accept all these signs as good omens. 

“But tell me,’ said Marie eagerly, 
when the doctor stepped into the house 
to see a belated patient, “why did you 
not go with them, and how did poor 
little Marie look?” 

“Poor little Marie looked as happy 
as she felt,” laughed Wilton. “As for 
me, I remained here in New Orleans 
hecause—because—because——- Miss 
Rodriguez,” he said quietly, after hesita- 
ting a moment, “to-day was the day that 
you were to make your decision; did 
you make it?” 

“Yes,” she said, disconcerting him 
not a little by her failure to state what 
it was. 

“And you decided—what? Pardon 
me, but with a deeper interest than I 
could hope to get you to comprehend, I 
would like to know what your decision 
was. May I?” 

“T rejected the offer of Monsieur Val- 
mette,” she replied, speaking very low 
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and with quickly growing emotion, 
which Wilton was as quick to observe. 

“Circumstances have given me the 
right, then, to tell you that I am pro- 
foundly glad. May I presume so far as 
to ask you why you rejected Alcée Val- 
mette ?” 

“Because I could never have so much 
as respected him, to say nothing of 
love,” she murmured, her face aglow. 

“Ts that all?” asked Wilton, unable 
to conceal the feverish curiosity that 
drove him on. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, 
looking straight up into his face. 

“T mean, Marie,” he answered, bend- 
ing close to her, “that unless it was be- 
cause you love another, your rejection 
of Monsieur Valmette leaves me free to 
hope that some day———” 

“Papa is coming!’ she whispered, 
getting to her feet. 

“May I speak to him?” asked Wilton, 
rising and taking both her hands in his. 

“Don’t make me answer to-night— 
but—but 

She disappeared through the door 
just as her father appeared through the 
window. But Wilton did not speak to 
him that night. Daily for the next two 
weeks he found it possible to spend an 
hour or two at the doctor’s, and each 
new day revealed the near approach of 
the ripe hour. It came one night as he 
and Marie sat at the piano in the dark 
drawing-room, playing duets for the 
doctor, who sat smoking on the gallery 
without. 

“Marie,” murmured Wilton, at the 
end of a long number, “you have known 
me only a month; do you feel that some 
day you might come to think me worthy 
of your love? I love you, I love you, 
Marie, as no man ever loved a woman 
before. Don’t tell me now; take time to 
think it over. I can wait, but——” 

She rose and put a hand on each of 
his broad shoulders, and stooped until 
her eyes looked into his. 

“T love you, Sir Percival, my knight. 
I have known you—always!” she said; 
and he rose and stood breathless with 
her against his heart. 

On the next day Wilton called to 
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speak to Doctor Rodriguez. He found 
the old man perched on the top of a lad- 
der, taking down the portraits in the 
hall. The place where they had hung 
for generations showed dark and fresh 
beside the faded wall-paper surround- 
ing them. 

“Not moving, are you, Doctor Rod- 
riguez?” asked Wilton, as the doctor 
came down the ladder, brushing the 
dust from his hands. 

“Yes, alas!’’ replied the doctor, try- 
ing not to show what the sad day’s 
work of packing his books had cost him. 
“T sold the dear old home a few days 
ago, and the sooner I force myself to 
realize that I am homeless, the sooner I 
shall face with proper resignation our 
altered condition. But an old man is 
much affected by sentiment; memory is 
about all that an old fellow like me can 
yet call his own, you know.” : 

“TI know the new owner,” replied Wil- 
ton, “and I think that I can assure you, 
sir, that he does not intend to reside 
here ; so you may continue to do so.” 

“T should greatly desire it—that is, 
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if the rent be not too high,’ 
doctor. 

“T will present the case to him—he is 
a close friend—and in the meantime, 
sir, pray do not think of moving. But 
I came to speak to you, Doctor Rod- 
riguez, on another matter. If you will 
name a convenient hour, I shall ’ 

“Not at all, not at all; it will be a re- 
lief to converse with you at once, my 
dear young friend. Marie, unfortunate- 
ly, is not at home, but she will be re- 
turning now at any moment.” 

It was a long conference. When the 
doctor and Wilton came out of the 
study, Marie was coming down the 
stairs. It is not known just what the 
doctor tried to say, for he found: that 
he could not speak when he laid Marie’s 
trembling little hand in Wilton’s eager, 
strong one. And the evening passed 
right merrily, with Wilton helping to 
hang the pictures and to replace the 
books on the library shelves, for the 
new owner of the old house had an- 
nounced that he intended to give it to 
Marie for a wedding-present. 


replied the 
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CONTENT 
RANT that I be content! Yet, Lord, 


Not wholly so, 


Lest losing thus ambition’s spur 
Life’s apathy I know. 


The victor’s palms are ofttimes wet 
With tears that shrive; 

Make me content to find it so, 
Yet still content to strive! 


SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A SON AND HEIR. 


T seems a_ simple 
thing to believe in 
the divinity of moth- 
erhood, when you 
have only seen it in 
the paintings of one 
or two old masters, 
or once in awhile, 
an 3 perhaps, in flesh and 
blood, transfiguring the face of some 
commonplace vulgar woman whom, but 
for that, nobody would have called 
beautiful. But sometimes the divine 
thing chooses some morsel of humanity 
like Mrs. Nevill Tyson, struggles with 
and overpowers it, rending the small 
body, spoiling the delicate beauty; and 
where you looked for the illuminating 
triumphant glory of motherhood, you 
find, as Tyson found, a woman with a 
pitiful plain face and apathetic eyes— 
apathetic but for the dull horror of life 
that wakes in them every morning. 
That Tyson had the sentiment of the 
thing is pretty certain. When he went 
up to town—for he went, after all, when 
the baby was a week old—he brought 
back with him a picture—a Madonna 
of Botticelli’s, I think—in a beautiful 
frame, as a present for his wife. Poor 
little soul! I believe she thought he had 
gone up on purpose to get it—it was so 
lovely that he might well have taken a 
fortnight to find it; and she had it hung 
up over the chimneypiece in her bed- 
room, so that she could see it whether 
she were sitting up or lying down. 
Now, whether it was the soothing in- 
fluence of that belief, or whether Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson, the mystic of a moment, 
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found help in the gray eyes of the moth- 
er of God when Nevill had pointed out 
their beauty, pointed out, too, the para- 
dox of the divine hands pressing the 
human breasts for the milk of life, she 
revived so far as to take, or seem to 
take, an interest in her son. She in- 
dulged in no ecstasies of maternal pas- 
sion; but as she nursed the little crea- 
ture, her face began to show a serene, 
half-ruminant, half-spiritual content. 

He was very tiny, tinier than any 
baby she had ever seen, as well he 
might be, considering that he had come 
into the world full seven weeks be- 
fore his time; his skin was very red; 
his eyes were very small, but even they 
looked too large for his ridiculous face; 
his fingers were fine, like little claws; 
and his hands—she could hardly feel 
their feeble kneading of her breast. He 
was not at all a pretty baby, but he was 
very light to hold. 

Tyson had not the least objection to 
Stanistreet or Sir Peter and the rest of 
them; they were welcome to stare at 
his wife as much as they pleased; but 
he was insanely jealous of this minute 
masculine thing that claimed so much 
of her attention. He began to have a 
positive dislike to seeing her with the 
child. There was a strain of morbid 
sensibility in his nature, and what was 
beautiful to him in a_ Botticelli Ma- 
donna, properly painted and framed, 
was not beautiful—to him—in Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson. He had the sentiment 
of the thing, as I said, but the thing 
itself, the flesh and blood of it, was al- 
together too much for his fastidious 
nerves. And yet once or twice he had 
seen her turn away from him, clutch- 
ing hastily at the open bodice of her 
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gown; once she had started up and left 
the room when he came into it; and, 
curious contradiction that he was, it 
had hurt him indescribably. He thought 
he recognized in these demonstrations 
a prouder instinct than feminine false 
shame. It was as if she had tried to 
hide from him some sacred.thing—as if 
she had risen up in her indignation to 
guard the portals of her soul. Tobe 
sure, he was in no mood just then for 
entering sanctuaries; but for all that, he 
did not like to have the door slammed 
in his face. 

Thank Heaven, the worst had not 
happened. The little creature’s volatile 
beauty fluttered back to her from time 
to time; there was a purified transparent 
quality in it that had been wanting be- 
fore. It had still the trick of fluctua- 
ting, vanishing, as if it had caught 
something of her soul’s caprice; but 
while it was there Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
was a more beautiful woman than she 
1ad been before. Some men might 
have preferred this divine uncertainty 
to a more monotonous prettiness. Ty- 
son was not one of these. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight af- 
ter his return from town, he found her 
sitting in the library with “the ani- 
mal,” as he called his son. There had 
been a sound of singing, but it ceased 
as he came in. The child’s shawl was 
lying on the floor; he picked it up and 
pitched it to the other end of the room. 
Then he came up to her and scanned 
her face .closely. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
said. 

“Nothing. Do I—do I look funny?” 
She put her hand to her hair, a trick of 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s when she was un- 
der criticism. She had been such an 
untidy little girl. 

“Oh! damned funny. Look here! 
You’ve had about enough of that. You 
must stop it.” 

“What? Why?” 

“Because it takes up your time, 
wastes your strength, ruins your figure 
—it has ruined your complexion—and 
it—it makes you a public nuisance.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

She got up and stood by the window 


with her back to Tyson. She still held 
the child to her breast, but she was not 
looking at him; she was looking away 
through the window, rocking her body 
slightly backward and forward, either 
to soothe the child or to vent her own 
impatience. 

Tyson’s angry voice followed her. 
“Of course you can help it. Other 
women can. You must wean the ani- 
mal.” 

She turned. 
him 

“T don’t want to look at him.” 

“But—he’s so ti-i-ny. Whatever will 
he do?” 

“Do? He'll do as 
children do.” 

“He won't. 


“Oh! Nevill, look at 





other women’s 


He'll die.” 


“Not he. Catch him dying. He'll 
only howl more infernally than he’s 
howled before. That’s all he’ll do. Do 


him good, too—teach him that he can’t 
get everything he wants in this vile 
world. But whatever he does, I’m not 
going to have you sacrificed to him.” 

“T’m not sacrificed. I don’t mind it.” 

“Well, then, J mind it. That’s 
enough. I hate the little beast coming 
into my room at night.” 

“He needn’t come. I can go to him.” 

“All right. If you want to make an 
invalid scarecrow of yourself before 
your time, it’s not my business. Only 
don’t come to me for sympathy, that’s 
an” 

With one of her passionate move- 
ments, she snatched the child from her 
breast, carried him up-stairs screaming, 
and laid him on her bed. When the 
nurse came she found him writhing and 
wailing, and his mother on her knees 
beside the bed, her face hidden in the 
counterpane. 

“Take him away,” sobbed Mrs. Nev- 
ill Tyson. 

“Ma’am?” said the nurse. 

“Take him away, I tell you. 
—I can’t nurse him. 
ill.” 

And forthwith she went off into a fit 
of hysterics. 

It was at this crisis of the baby’s fate 
that Miss Batchelor, of all people, took 
it into her head to call. After all, Ty- 
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It—it makes me 
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son was Nevill Tyson, Esquire, of 
Thorneytoft, and his wife had been 
somewhere very near death’s door. 
People who would have died rather 
than call for any other reason, called 
“to inquire.” As did Miss Batchelor, 
saying to herself that nothing should 
induce her to go in. 

Now, as she was inquiring in her 
very softest voice, who should come up 
to the door-step but Tyson. He smiled 
as he greeted her. He was polite; he 
was charming; for, as a matter of fact, 
he had been rather hard driven of late, 
and a little kindness touched him, es- 
pecially when it came from an unex- 
pected quarter. . 

“This is very good of you, Miss 
Batchelor,” said he. “I hope you'll 
come in and see my wife.” 

Miss Batchelor played nervously with 
her card-case. 

“T—J]—— Would your wi—would 
Mrs. Tyson care to see me?” 

He smiled again. “I think I can an- 
swer for that.” 

And to her own intense surprise, for 
the first and last time Miss Batchelor 
crossed the threshold of Thorneytoft. 

They found the little woman sitting 
in her drawing-room with her hands 
before her, and Mrs. Nevill Tyson did 
not smile at Miss Batchelor as she 
greeted her. Perhaps with her femi- 
nine instinct and antipathy, she felt that 
Miss Batchelor had not come to see 
her. So she smiled at her husband, 
and the smile was gall and wormwood 
to the clever woman; it had the effect, 
too, of bringing back to her recollec- 
tion the occasion on which she had last 
seen Mrs. Nevill Tyson smiling. She 
wondered whether Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
also recalled the incident. If she did, 
she must find the situation rather try- 
ing. 

Apparently Mrs. Nevill Tyson was 
so happily constituted that to her try- 
ing situations were a stimulant and a 
resource. She prattled to Miss Batche- 
lor about her new side-saddle, and her 
“friend, Captain Stanistreet”—any sub- 
ject that came uppermost and dragged 
another with it to the surface. Miss 
Batchelor was very kind and sympa- 
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thetic; she took an interest in the sad- 
dle; she assured Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
that Drayton Parva had been much 
concerned on her account; and she 
asked to see the baby. 

The next instant she was sorry she 
had done so, for Tyson, who had con- 
tinued to be charming, went out of the 
room when the baby came in. 

The child was laid in Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson’s lap, and she looked at it with a 
gay indifference. “Isn’t he a queer 
thing?” said she. “He isn’t pretty a 
bit, so you needn’t say so. Nevill calls 
him a boiled shrimp, and a little rat. 
He is rather like a little rat—a baby 
rat, when it’s all pink and squirmy, you 
know, and its eyes just opened—they’ve 
got such pretty bright eyes. But I’m 
afraid baby’s eyes are more like pig’s 
eyes. Well, they're pretty, too. As 
he’s so ugly, I expect he’s going to be 
clever, like Nevill. They say he’s like 
me. What do you think? Look at his 
forehead. Do you think he’s going to 
be clever?” 

“It depends,” said Miss Batchelor, a 
little maliciously. Really, the woman 
was impossible, and such a_ hopeless 
fool! Miss Batchelor’s habitually nerv- 
ous manner made her innuendos doub- 
ly telling when they came. 

“WelH—he’s very small. Just feel 
how small he is.” 

Instinctively Miss Batchelor held out 
her hands for the child, and in another 
moment he was lying across her arms, 
slobbering dreamily. 

He was not quiet long. He stretched 
himself, he writhed, he made himself 
limp, he made himself stiff, he threw 
himself backward recklessly; and still 
Miss Batchelor held him. And when 
he cried she held him all the closer. 
She let him explore the front of her 
dress with his little wet mouth and fin- 
gers. He had made a great many fu- 
tile experiments of the kind in the last 
two davs. Of those three worlds that 
were his, the world of light, the world 
of sleep, and the world of his mother’s 
breast, they had taken away the one 
that he liked best—the warm, living 
world of which he had been lord and 
master, that was flesh of his flesh, given 
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to his hands to hold, and obedient to 
the pressure of his lips. Since then he 
had lived from feeble hope to hope; 
and now, when he struck upon that hard 
and narrow tract of corduroy studded 
with comfortless buttons, he began 
again his melancholy wail. 

“Poor little beggar,” said Mrs. Nev- 
ill Tyson, “he can’t help it. He’s be- 
ing weaned. Don’t let him slobber over 
your nice dress.” 

Certainly he had not improved the 
corduroy, but Miss Batchelor did not 
seem to resent it. 

“Can’t you nurse him?” she asked. 

“No,” said Mrs. Nevill Tyson. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Miss Batche- 
lor to herself. “She isn’t that sort. It’s 
the clever, nervous, modern women 
who can’t nurse their children—it all 
runs to brains. But these little animals! 
If ever there was a woman born to 
suckle fools, it’s Mrs. Nevill Tyson. 
She’s got the physique, the tempera- 
ment, everything. And she can give 
her whole mind to it.” 

“What a pity!” she said aloud, and 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson laughed. 

“T don’t want to nurse him; why 
should I?” said she. She lay back in 
her attitude of indifference, watching 
her son, and watched by Miss .Batche- 
lor’s sharp eyes and heartless brain. 

Heartless? Well, I can’t say. Not 
altogether, perhaps. Goodness knows 
what went on in the heart of that ex- 
traordinary woman, condemned by her 
own cleverness to perpetual maiden- 
hood. 

“How very odd,” said she to Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson. 

To herself she said: “I thought so. 
It’s not that she can’t. She won’t— 
selfish little thing. And yet—she isn’t 
the kind that abominates babies, as 
such. Therefore if she doesn’t care for 
this small thing, that is because it’s her 
husband’s child.” 

To do Miss Batchelor justice, she 
was appalled by her own logic. Was it 
the logic of the heart or of the brain? 
She did not stop to think. Having con- 
vinced herself that her argument was a 
chain of adamant, she caught herself 
leaning on it for support, with the sur- 


prising result that she found it easier 
to be kind to Mrs. Nevill Tyson—a 
woman who presumably did not love 
her husband—when she took her leave. 

I am not going to be hard on her. To 
some women a bitterer thing than not 
to be loved is not to be allowed to love. 
And when two women insist on loving 
the same man, the despised one is nat- 
urally skeptical as to the strength and 
purity and eternity of the other’s feel- 
ings. “She never loved him!” is the 
heart’s consolation to the lucid brain re- 
iterating “He never loved me!” I did 
not say that Miss Batchelor loved Ty- 
son. 

So the baby was-weaned. He did not 
howl under the process so much as his 
father expected. He lost his cheerful 
red hue and grew thin; he was indif- 
ferent to things around him, so that 
people thought poorly of his intelli- 
gence, and the nurse shook her head 
and said it was a “bad sign when they 
took no notice.” Gradually, very grad- 
ually, his features settled into an ex- 
pression of disillusionment, curious in 
one so young. Perhaps he bore in his 
blood reminiscences, forebodings of that 
wonderful and terrible world he had 
been in such a hurry to enter. He was 
Tyson’s son and heir. 

And that other baby, Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson, so violently weaned from the 
joy of motherhood, she, too, grew pale 
and thin; she, too, was indifferent to 
things around her, and she took very 
little notice of her son. 

3v a strange and unfortunate coinci- 
dence Captain Stanistreet had not been 
seen in Drayton for the space of five 
months; and coupling this fact with 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s altered looks, the 
logical mind of Drayton Parva drew its 
own conclusions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SIR PETER’S NEW CLOTHES. 


Tyson had not married in order to 
improve his social position ; he had mar- 
ried because he was in love as he had 
never been in love before. He would 
have married a barmaid, if necessary, 
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for the same reason. He was not long 
in finding out that he owed his un- 
popularity, in a great measure, to his 
marriage. To the curious observer this 
consciousness of his mistake was con- 
spicuous in his manner. (It was to be 
hoped that his wife was not a curious 
observer.) And Sir Peter made mat- 
ters no better by going about declaring 
that Mrs. Nevill Tyson was the loveliest 
woman in Leicestershire, when every- 
body knew that his wife had flatly re- 
fused to call on her. By this time Ty- 
son was quite aware that his standing 
in the county had depended all along 
on the support which the Morleys were 
pleased to give him. They had taken 
him up in the beginning, and his posi- 
tion had seemed secure. If at that ripe 
moment he had chosen to strengthen 
it by a marriage with Lady Morley’s 
dearest friend, he might have been any- 
thing he pleased. Miss Batchelor, of 
Meriden, would have proved a. still 
more powerful ally than Sir Peter. She 
would have been as ambitious for him 
as he could have been for himself. By 
joining the estates of Thorneytoft and 
Meriden, Nevill Tyson, Esquire, would 
have become one of the largest land- 
owners in Leicestershire, when in all 
probability he would have known the 
joy of representing his county in Par- 
liament. He was born for life on a 
large scale, a life of excitement and 
action; and there were times when a 
political career presented itself to his 
maturer fancy as the end and crown of 
existence. All this might have been 
open to him if he had chosen; if, for 
instance, this clever man had not cher- 
ished a rooted objection to the society 
of clever women. As it was, his mar- 
riage had made him the best-abused 
man in those parts. 

Since Tyson was not to mold his 
country’s destinies in Parliament, he 
turned his attention to local politics as 
the next best thing, thus satisfying his 
appetite for ‘action. He did what he 
had told Miss Batchelor he should do: 
he dissipated himself in parochial pa- 
triotism. He went to and fro, he pre- 
sided at meetings, sat on committees, 
made speeches on platforms. You would 
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hardly have thought that one parish 
could have contained so much fiery en- 
ergy. Moreover, he found a field for 
his journalistic talents in a passionate 
correspondénce in the local papers. Ty- 
son could speak, Tyson could write, 
where other men maunder and drivel. 
His tongue was tipped with fire and 
his pen with vitriol. Looking about 
him for a worthy antagonist, he singled 
out Smedley, M. D., a local practition- 
er given over to two ideals—sanitation 
and reform. Needless to say, for sani- 
tation and reform Tyson cared not a 
hang. It was a stand-up fight between 
the man of facts and the man of let- 
ters. Smedley was solid and imper- 
turbable; he stood firm on his facts, 
and defended himself with figures. Ty- 
son, a master of literary strategy, was 
alert and ubiquitous. Having driven 
Smedley into a tangled maze of con- 
troversy, Tyson pursued him with 
genial irony. When Smedley argued, 
Tyson riddled his arguments with the 
lightest of light banter; when Smedley 
hung back, Tyson lured him on with 
some artful feint; when Smedley thrust, 
Tyson dodged. Finally, when Smed- 
ley, so to speak, drew up all his facts 
and figures in the form of a hollow 
square, Tyson charged with magnificent 
contempt of danger. No doubt Ty- 
son’s method was extremely amusing 
and effective, and his sparkling periods 
proved the enemy’s dulness up to the 
hilt; unfortunately, the prosy but re- 
sponsible representations of Smedley 
had more weight with committees. 
Only two people really appreciated 
that correspondence. They were Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson and Miss Batchelor. “At 
this rate,” said the lady of Meriden, 
smiling to herself, “my friend Samson 
will very soon bring down the house.” 
Tyson, contemptuous of the gallery, 
had been playing to Sir Peter, and Sir 
Peter alone, and he flattered himself 
that this time he had caught the great 
man’s eye. It was in the first excite- 
ment of the elections; Tyson had come 
in from Drayton, and was glancing as 
usual at the visiting-cards on the hall 
table. On the top of the dusty pile 
that had accumulated in the days of his 
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wife’s illness there was actually a fresh 
card. Tyson’s face lost something of 
its militant expression when he read 
the name “Sir Peter Morley,” and he 
smiled up through the banisters at his 
wife as she came down-stairs to greet 
him. 

“Ha, Molly, I see Morley’s looked us 
up again. He couldn’t very well be off 
it much longer.” 

“He called about the elections.” 

“Oh—I thought you were out?” 

“So I was. I met him in the drive 
and made him ‘come in.” 

“H’m. Did he say anything about 
my letters in the Herald?” 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson hesitated. 
Not much.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh—I think—he only said it was 
rather a pity you’d mixed yourself up 
with it.” 

“Damn his impertinence!” 

He flicked the card with a disdainful 
finger-nail and followed his wife into 
the drawing-room. She gave him some 
tea to keep him quiet; he drank it in 
passionate gulps. Then he felt better, 
and lay back in his chair biting his 
mustache meditatively. 

“By the way, did Morley say whether 
he’d support Ringwood? The fellow’s 
a publican, likewise a sinner, but we 


“N-no. 


must rush him in for the District 
Council.” 
“Why?” asked Mrs. Nevill Tyson, 


trying hard to be interested. 

“Why? To keep that radical devil 
out, of course; a cad that spits on his 
sible, and would do the same for his 
queen’s face any day—if he got the 
chance. I’d like to sound Morley, 
though.” <A smile flickered on his lips, 
as he anticipated the important inter- 
view. 

“Oh, he did say something about it. 
I remember now. I think he’s going 
to vote for the Smedley man.” 

Tyson’s smile went out suddenly. He 
was scowling now. Not that he cared 
a straw which way the elections went, 
but he liked to “mix himself up” in 
them to give himself local color; and 
now it seemed that he had taken the 
wrong shade. He had spent the better 


part of six weeks in badgering and 
bullying Sir Peter’s pet candidate. 

“Morley’s a miserable time-server,” 
said he savagely. “I suppose the usual 
excuses for his wife’s not calling?” 

“Neuralgia,” said Mrs. Nevill Tyson, 
with a grin. 

“Neur-algia! Why couldn't he give 
her a stomach-ache for a change ?” 

Now, when Tyson expressed his opin- 
ion of Sir Peter with such delightful 
frankness, both he and Mrs. Nevill had 
overlooked the trifling fact that Pinker, 
the footman, while to all outward ap- 
pearance absorbed in emptying a coal- 
scuttle, was listening with all his ears. 
Pinker was an intelligent fellow, in- 
terested in local politics, still more in- 
terested in the affairs of his master and 
mistress. The dust upon those visit- 
ing-cards had provided Pinker with 
much matter for reflection. Now, men 
will say anything in the passion of élec- 
tions; but when it was reported that 
Mr. Nevill Tyson had in private pro- 
nounced Sir Peter to be a “miserable 
time-server,” and in public—that is to 
say, in Drayton Town Hall—declared 
excitedly: “We will have no time- 
servers—men who will go through any 
gate you open for them. We Leicester- 
shire people want a man who rides 
straight across country, and doesn’t 
funk his fences!” And when Sir Peter 
remarked that “no doubt Mr. Tyson 
had taken some nasty ones in his time,” 
everybody knew that there was some- 
thing more behind all this than mere 
party feeling. 

Sir Peter was right: that electioneer- 
ing business was Tyson’s third great 
mistake. It proved, what nobody would 
have been very much aware of, that 
Nevill Tyson, Esquire, had next to no 
standing in the county. As a public 
man he was worse off than he would 
have been as a harmless private in- 
dividual. He could never have been 
found out if he had only stayed quietly 
at home and devoted himself to the cul- 
tivation of orchids, in the manner of 
old Tyson, who had managed to hood- 
wink himself and his neighbors into the 
belief that he was a country gentleman. 
As it was, for such a clever fellow Ty- 
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son had displayed stupidity that was al- 
most ridiculous. For nobody ever de- 
nied that he was a clever fellow, that 
he could have been anything he liked; 
in fact, he had been most things al- 
ready. Anything he liked—except a 
country gentleman. The country gen- 
tleman, like the poet, is born, not made; 
and it was a question if Tyson had ever 
been a gentleman at all. He had all the 
accidents of the thing, but not its sub- 
stance, its British stability and reserve. 
Civilization was rubbing off him at the 
edges; he seemed to be struggling 
against some primeval tendency. You 
expected at any moment to see a rever- 
sion to some earlier and uglier type. 
Across the chastened accents of the 
journalist there sounded the wild, in- 
temperate tongue of the man of the 
people. Miss Batchelor used to declare 
that Tyson was a self-made man, be- 
cause he was constructed on such ec- 
centric principles. His slightest move- 
ments showed that he was uncertain of 
his ground, and ready to fight you for 
it, if it came to that. And now he still 
met you with the twinkle in his small 
blue eyes, but there was a calculating 
light behind it, as if he were measuring 
his forces against yours. And you 
were sorry for him in spite of yourself. 
With the spirit of the soldier of for- 
tune, Tyson had the nerves and temper 
of her spoilt child. He had made an 
open bid for popularity and failed, and 
it was positively painful to see him 
writhing under the consciousness of his 
failure. 

And the cause of it all was Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson. Yet he was proud of 
her still; proud even of the notoriety 
which was a tribute to her beauty. To 
tell the truth, her notoriety was his 
protection. Once the elections were 
over, gossip was too busy with the wife 
to pay much attention to the husband. 
He was considered to have extinguished 
himself for good. Miss Batchelor no 
longer regretted that he had no pro- 
fession. To be the husband of the 
loveliest woman in Leicestershire was 
profession enough for any man. 

By a further social paradox, Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson owed much of her present 
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notoriety to her former obscurity. “Lady 
Morley, had her temperament per- 
mitted, might have been as frisky or 
as risky as she pleased, without at- 
tracting unkind attention, much less 
censure. But, unless she combined the 
virtue of an angel with the manners of 
a district visitor, and contrived to walk 
circumspectly across the quicksands that 
separated her from “good society,” a 
daughter of Mrs. Wilcox was con- 
demned already. Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
had never walked circumspectly in her 
life. And fate, that follows on the foot- 
steps of the fool, was waiting, if not to 
catch Mrs. Nevill Tyson tripping, at 
any rate, to prove that she must trip. 

At first fate merely willed that Sir 
Peter should take a journey up to 
town. Sir Peter’s serviceable tweed 
suit, that had lasted him a good five 
years, was beginning to go at the cor- 
ners. We know Stanistreet’s opinion 
of Sir Peter’s taste in dress; it was 
only a coarser expression of the views 
held by his wife. But for her frank 
and friendly criticism, Sir Peter, hold- 
ing change in abhorrence, would have 
worn that tweed suit another five years 
at the very least. 

“Tt’s a capital suit,” said he. 

“Perfectly disgraceful,” said 
“look at your elbow.” 

“Ordinary wear and tear.” 

“Particularly tear.” And while she 
was speaking Sir Peter had rubbed the 
worn place into a jagged hole. Sir 
Peter sighed. He was much attached to 
that tweed suit; it knew his ways, and 
had adapted itself to all the little ec- 
centricities of his figure. After five 
years there is a certain intimacy be- 
tween a man and his suit. However, 
there was no blinking the fact—the suit 
was doomed. Sir Peter’s man seized 
the occasion for a general overhauling 
of his master’s wardrobe, with the re- 
sult that Sir Peter had to go up by an 
early train the next morning to con- 
sult Mr. Vance, his tailor. 

Sir Peter was being measured up and 
down and all round him, while Mr. 
Vance stood by, note-book in hand, and 
took minutes of his case. 

“A little wider round the 


she; 


waist, 
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Vance, since you made my first coat 
for me thirty years go.” 

Sir Peter was swaying on his toes, 
and supporting himself by a finger-tip 
laid on the shoulder of Vance’s man. 

“Not quite so long ago as that, Sir 
Peter.” 

“Must be, must be; you’ve been here 
more than thirty years.” 

Sir Peter prided himself on his mem- 
ory, and was a stickler for the actual 
fact. 

“I’m afraid not, sir.” The voice of 
Vance was charged with melancholy 
and delicate regret. “We were only 
Binks & Co. in those days.” 

“Nonsense! Why, you measured me 
yourself, Vance.” 

“An impossibility, sir.” 

Mr. Vance leaned against a pillar of 
cloth, like one requiring support in a 
very painful situation. It was agony 
for him to contradict Sir Peter. But 
truth is great. It prevailed. 

“T was in the city then, sir, serving 
my time at Tyson’s.” 

He dropped his eyes. He had crushed 
Sir Peter with proof, but he was too 
polite to be a witness of his discom- 
fiture. 

“Tyson’s—Tyson’s.” Sir, Peter’s 
tongue uttered the name mechanically. 
His mind no longer followed Vance; it 
was busy with the loveliest woman in 
Leicestershire. 

Mr. Vance smiled. “I dare say they 
know that name pretty well in your 
county, sir.” 

“The name,” said Sir Peter, blushing 
a little at his own thoughts—‘the name 
is not uncommon.” 

“Tt’s the same family, though, sir.” 

“Really’—Sir Peter was a little 
startled this time—‘‘you don’t mean to 
say so?” 


“Yes. It was a small firm, was Ty- 
son’s. But they’re big people, I fancy, 
by now. Old Mr. Tyson left ’em and 


set up by himself in the wholesale busi- 
ness in Birmingham. He made a mint 
o’ money. I understand he bought one 


of the best properties in your county; 
is that so, sir?” 

If Mr. Vance had not made coats for 
Sir Peter for thirty years, he had made 


them for twenty-five, or thereabouts, 
and he was privileged to gossip. 

“Yes, yes, Thorneytoft. Very good 
property. And a very good sort, too, 
old Mr. Tyson.” 

“A little peculiar, I’m told.” 

“Well—perhaps. I had not much ac- 
quaintance with the old man myself, 
but he was very generally respected. I 
know his nephew, Mr. Nevill Tyson— 
slightly.” 

Sir Peter would have died rather than 
ask a direct question, but he was wild- 
ly curious as to Mr. Nevill Tyson’s an- 
tecedents. 

An illuminating smile spread over 
Mr. Vance’s face. 

“IT remember him when he was a 
youngster. His father chucked the 
business, and set up as a Baptist minis- 
ter—a Particular Baptist.” 

“Indeed !” 

“An uncommonly clever fellow, Nev- 
ill Tyson; sharp as needles. But they 
couldn’t bring him up to the business, 
nor the ministry.” 

“Hardly good enough for him, I 
should imagine.” 

“Well—no. It wasn’t a house with 
any standing in his time. He’d got 
ideas in his head, too. Nothing but a 
’varsity education suited his book.” 

“Ah, that always tells.” 

“His father was very much against 
it. He knew the young rascal. And 
just when he was at the top of the 
tree, as you may say, sure enough he 
made off—goodness knows where.” 

“Lived abroad a great deal, I be- 
lieve.” Sir Peter was anxious to throw 
a vaguely charitable light on his neigh- 
bor’s escapades. 

“Got into some scrape about a wom- 
an, I fancy. Anyhow, he left a pile of 
debts behind him, and the old man 
ruined himself paying them.” 

3ristling with curiosity, Sir Peter en- 
deavored to look detached. But at this 
point Mr. Vance, remembering, per- 
haps, that Mr. Nevill Tyson was a great 
man in his customer’s county, and 
chilled a little by Sir Peter’s manner, 
checked the flow of his reminiscences. 
“He was a wild young scamp—another 
two inches round the waist, sir—but I 
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dare say he’s settled down steady 
enough by this time.” 

“No doubt he has,” said Sir Peter, a 
little loftily. He was disgusted with 
Vance. 

But though Vance’s conduct was dis- 
gusting, after all he had told him what 
he was dying to know. The ante- 
cedents of old Tyson of Thorneytoft 
had been wrapped in a dull mystery 
which nobody had ever taken the troub- 
le to penetrate. He had been in busi- 
ness—that much was known; and as he 
was highly respectable, it was con- 
cluded that his business had been highly 
respectable, too. And then he had re- 
tired for ten years before he came to 
Thorneytoft. Those ten years might 
be considered a season of purification 
before entering on his solemn career 
as a country gentleman. Old Tyson 
had cut himself adrift from his own 
origins. And as the years went on he 
wrapped himself closer in his impene- 
trable garment of respectability ; he was 
only Mr. Tyson, the gentle cultivator 
of orchids, until, gradually receding 
from view, he became a presence, a 
myth, a name. But when the amazing 
Mr. Nevill Tyson dashed into his un- 
cle’s place, he drew all eyes on him by 
the very unexpectedness of his advent. 
And now it seemed that Tyson, the cos- 
mopolitan adventurer, the magnificent 
social bandit, who trampled, so to speak, 
on the orchids of respectability, and 
rode rough-shod over the sleek tradi- 
tions of Thorneytoft, was, after all, 
nothing better than a little city tailor’s 
son. 

Of course it didn’t matter in the very 
least. A man’s a man for all that; but 
when the man, in his brilliant oratorical 
way, has intimated that you don’t ride 
straight, and that you funk your fences, 
you may be forgiven if you smile a sly 
private smile at his expense. 

And Sir Peter did more than smile, 
he laughed. 

“So that was the goose that laid the 
golden eggs?” (Ha! ha! Sir Peter 
had made a joke.) 

He went home merrily at the end of 
the week in his new clothes, with his 
new idea; and as he sat in the train he 
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kept turning that little bit of gossip 
over and over and tasting it. It lasted 
him all the way from St. Pancras to 
Drayton Parva. Sir Peter did not 
greatly care for women’s gossip; but 
he liked his own. And really the prov- 
ocation had been intense. It was tit for 
tat, quid pro quo, what was sauce for 
the goose—the goose again! Ha! ha! 
ha! It was a good thing for Sir Peter 
that Vance had given him another two 
inches round the waist. 

Now, to do Sir Peter justice, he had 
meant to keep that little bit of gossip 
entirely to himself, for solitary gloating 
over and nibbling. But when an old 
gentleman has spent all his life utter- 
ing melancholy platitudes, and is sud- 
denly delivered of a joke—of two jokes 
—it is a little hard to expect him to 
hide his light under a bushel. He could 
have buried scandal in his breast for- 
ever, but to put an extinguisher on the 
sparks of his playful fancy—no, these 
things are beyond a man’s contro’ And 
as the idea of the goose, with all its 
subtle humor, sank deeper and deeper 
into Sir Peter’s mind, he was irresisti- 
bly tempted to impart it to Lady Morley 
—in strict confidence. Such a joke as 
that ought not to be kept to himself, to 
live and die with him; it would be 
hardly kind to Lady Morley. She 
would appreciate it. 

She did appreciate it. So did Miss 
Batchelor, to whom she also told the 
story—in strict confidence. So did 
everybody whom Miss Batchelor may 
or may not have confided in. And when 
the thing became public property, Sir 
Peter wished he had restrained his 
sense of humor. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
TOWARD “THE CROSSROADS.” 


It was the beginning of the hunting 
season, and with the hunting season 
Louis Stanistreet reappeared on the 
scene. He stayed at Thorneytoft as 
usual. Tyson had just bought a new 
hunter, a remarkable animal. It fell 
away suddenly in the hind-quarters; it 
had a neck like a giraffe and legs like 
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a spider; but it could jump, if not very 
like a horse, very like a kangaroo. This 
creature struck wonder and terror into 
the soul of the hunt. At the first meet 
of the season, Stanistreet, the master, 
and Sir Peter drew up by one accord to 
watch the antics of Tyson and his kan- 
garoo. 

“By Jove! where does your friend 
pick up his hunters?” asked the master. 

“If you ask me,” said Stanistreet, “I 
should say he buys them by the yard.” 

Sir Peter smiled. The master stroked 
his mustache and meditated. There 
was a malignity about Stanistreet’s 
humor conceivable enough—if there 
was any truth in history. It struck 
Stanistreet that his feeble jest met with 
an amount of attention out of all pro- 
portion to its merits. Sir Peter was the 
first to recover himself. 

“Your friend may buy his horses by 
the yard, but he doesn’t ride. like a 
tailor. He rides like a man. Look at 
him—look at him!” 

Tlis was generous of Sir Peter, con- 
sidering what Tyson had said about his 
riding. But for all his love of gossip 
Sir Peter was a gentleman, and that 
goose weighed heavily on his con- 
science. The reproof he had just ad- 
ministered to Stanistreet relieved it 
wonderfully. 

Stanistreet was at a loss to under- 
stand the old fellow’s caustic tone. 
Over billiards that night Tyson enlight- 
ened him. 

Louis had been in a good temper all 
day; and his high spirits had infected 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson, a fact which, you 
may be sure, was not set down to her 
credit by those who noticed it. 

“T heard your riding praised this 
morning, Ty,” said he, beaming with 
beneficence. They were alone. 

“Ha!” said Tyson; “did you?’ 

“Rather. Binfield was asking where 
you picked your hunters up—got his 
eye on the kangaroo, I fancy. I ven- 
tured to suggest, in my agreeable way, 
that you bought them by the yard.” 

Tyson looked furious. Louis went 
on, unconscious of his doom: “Old 
Morley went for me like a lunatic—said 
you didn’t ride like a tailor; you rode 


’ 


like a man. Queer old duffer, Morley 
—-couldn’t think what was the matter 
with him.” 

Tyson laid down his cue and held 
Stanistreet with a leveling gaze. 

“Look here, Stanistreet,” said he, 
“T’ve stood a good deal, but if you think 
I’m going to stand that, you’re a greater 
fool than I took you for. What the 
hell do you mean by telling everybody 
about my private affairs?” 

“My dear Tyson, a man who rides 
to hounds regularly on a kangaroo has 
no private affairs, he is, ipso facto, a 
public character.” He threw back his 
head and shouted his laughter. “You’ve 
built yourself an everlasting name.” 

“Oh, no doubt. If Morley knows it 
everybody knows it. You might just as 
well confide in the town crier.” He sat 
down and pressed his hands to his fore- 
head. 

“This,” he said bitterly, “accounts for 
everything.” 

Stanistreet stared at him in hopeless 
bewilderment. ‘What is the matter 
with you ?” 

“Nothing. I’m not going to kick you 
out of the house. I only ask you, so 
long as you are in it, to mind your own 
business.” 

“T can’t. I haven’t any business.” 
No one could be more exasperating 
than the guileless Louis. Tyson dartéd 
another glance at him that was quite 
fiendish in its ferocity, and flung him- 
self on the sofa. Sprawling there with 
his hands in his pockets, he remarked 
with freezing politeness: “I don’t say 
much, Stanistreet, but I think a damned 
deal.” 

“My dear Orlando Furioso, surely a 
harmless jest 

“So you think it funny, do you, to 
tell these people that my father was a 
tailor? It wouldn’t be funny if it was 
false; but as it happens to be true, it’s 
simply stupid.” 

“T never said your father was a tail- 


” 





or 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to lie about 
it. He was a tailor. The minuteness 
of his business only added to the enor- 
mity of his crime. He was born in an 
He was 


attic on a pile of old breeches. 
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a damned dissenter—called himself a 
Particular Baptist. He kept a stinking 
slop-shop in Bishopsgate Street, and 
a still more stinking schism-shop in 
Shoreditch.” 

(“Why the devil shouldn't he?” mur- 
mured Louis.) 

“Salvation free, gratis, for nothing, 
and five per cent. discount for ready 
money.” 

Louis was amused, but profoundly 
uncomfortable. This particular detail 
of Tyson’s biography was not one of 
the things he knew; if it had been, he 
would naturally have avoided the most 
distant allusion to it. As it happened, 
in his ignorance he seemed to have been 
perpetually blundering up against the 
circumstance. He went on clumsily 
enough: “If it was, I didn’t know it; 
and if I had known it, it wouldn't have 
interested me in the least. You interest 
me; you are, and always will be, 
unique.” 

“You’re an awful fool, Stanistreet. 
By your own admission, Morley is ac- 
quainted with this charming romance.” 

“What if he is?” 

“The inference is obvious. 
him.” 

“Good God! If I did, do you sup- 
pose that Morley or any one else would 
care? Does anybody care what another 
fellow’s father was? As a matter of 
fact, I neither knew nor cared. But 
for your own genius for autobiography 
I should never have heard of it.” 

“That’s odd, considering that you’ve 
made capital out of it ever since I knew 
you. It supplied the point of all your 
witticisms that weren’t failures. I as- 
sure you your delicate humor was not 
lost on me.” 

“Considering that I’ve known you 
for at least twenty years, those jokes 
must have worn a littl—er—thread- 
bare. I’m extremely sorry for these— 
these breaches of etiquette. I shall do 
my best to repair them. That’s a speci- 
men of the thing you mean, I imagine ?” 
From shéer nervousness Louis did what 
was generally the best thing to do after 
any little squabble’ with Tyson. He 
laughed. 

Unfortunately, this time Tyson was 


You told 
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in no mood for laughter. The plebeian 
was uppermost in him. His wrongs 
rankled in him like a hereditary taint; 
this absurd quarrel with Stanistreet was 
a skirmish in the blood-feud of class 
against class. Tyson was morbidly sen- 
sitive on the subject of his birth, but 
latterly he had almost forgotten it. It 
had become an insignificant episode in 
the long roll of his epic past. Now for 
the first time for years it was recalled 
to him with a rude shock. 

How real it was, too! As he thought 
of it he was back in the stifling little 
shop. Faugh! How it reeked of shod- 
dy! Back in the whitewashed chapel, 
hot with the fumes of gas and fervent 
humanity. He heard the hymn sung 
to a rollicking tune: 


I am so glad that my Father in heaven 
Tells of His love in the book He has given. 


I am so glad that Jesus loves me, 

Jesus loves me, Jesus loves me, 

I am so glad that Jesus loves me, etc. 
The hateful measure rang in his ears, 
racking his nerves and brain. He could 
feel all the agony of his fierce revolting 
youth. The very torment of it had 
been a spur to his ambition. He swore 
—young Tyson was always swearing— 
that he would raise himself out of all 
that; he would distinguish himself at 
any cost. (As a matter of fact, the cost 
was borne by the Baptist minister.) 
The world—represented then by his 
tutor and a few undergraduates—the 
world that he suspected of looking 
down on him, or, more intolerable still, 
of patronizing him, should be com- 
pelled to admire him. And the world, 
being young and generous, did admire 
him without any strong compulsion. 
At Oxford the city tailor’s son scrib- 
bled, talked, debated furiously; the ex- 
cited utterance of the man of the peo- 
ple, naked and unashamed, passed for 
the insolence of the aristocrat of letters. 
He crowned himself with kudos. How 
the beggars shouted when he got up 
to speak! He could hear them now. 
How they believed in him! Young 
Tyson was a splendid fellow; he could 
do anything he chose—knock you off_a 
leading article or lead a forlorn hope. 
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In time he began to be rather proud 
of his origin; it showed up his pluck, 
his grit, the stuff he was made of. He 
owed everything to himself. 

And that last year when he let him- 
self go altogether—there again his 
origin told. He had flung himself into 
dissipation in the spirit of dissent. His 
passions were the passions of Demos; 
violent and revolutionary. Tyson, the 
Baptist minister, had despised the 
world, vituperated the flesh, stamped on 
it and stifled it under his decent broad- 
cloth. If it had any rights he denied 
them. Therefore in the person of his 
son they reasserted their claim; and 
young Tyson paid it honorably and 
conscientiously to the full. In a year’s 
time he knew enough of the world and 
the lust of it to satisfy the corrupt af- 
fections of generations of Baptist min- 
isters, with the result that his university 
career was suddenly, mysteriously, cut 
short. He had made too many experi- 


ments with life. 
After that his life had been all experi- 


ments; most of them failures. But they 
served to separate him forever from his 
place and his people, from all the hate- 
ful, humiliating past. He could still 
say that he owed everything to himself. 

Then his uncle’s death gave him the 
means of realizing his supreme ambi- 
tion. By that time he had forgotten 
that he ever had an uncle. His family 
had effaced itself. Backed by an estate 
and a good income, there was no reason 
why its last surviving member should 
not be a conspicuous social success. 
Well, it seemed that he was a conspicu- 
ous social failure. 


He owed that to Stanistreet, curse . 


him! curse him! His brain still reeled, 
and he roused himself with difficulty 
from his retrospective dream. When 
he spoke again it was with the con- 
scious incisiveness of a drunken man 
trying hard to control his speech. 
“Would you mind telling me who 
you’ve told this story to? Lady Mor- 
ley, for one. My wife’’—he raised his 
voice in his excitement—“my wife, I 
suppose, for another ?” 
_Stanistreet had every reason for not 
wanting to quarrel with Tyson. He 


liked a country house that he could run 
down to when he chose; he liked a good 
mount; he liked a faultless billiard- 
table; and, oddly enough, with all his 
faults he liked Nevill Tyson. And he 
had a stronger motive now. Conscious- 
ly or unconsciously he felt that his 
friendship for Tyson was a safeguard. 
A safeguard against—he hardly knew 
what. But the idea of Mrs. Nevill Ty- 
son was like fire to his dry mood. His 
brain flared up all in a moment, though 
his tongue spoke coolly enough. 

“IT swear | never did anything of the 
sort. I haven’t seen your wife for ages 
—till to-night. We don't correspond. 
If we did’—he stopped suddenly—“if 
I did that sort of thing at all, Mrs. 
Tyson is the very last person 

“Oblige me by keeping her name out 
of it.” 

Tyson’s voice carried far, through 
the door and across the passage, pene- 
trating to Pinker in his pantry. 

“T didn’t introduce it.” 

“All right. I’m not asking you to lie 
again. No doubt everybody knows the 
facts by this time. I’m going to turn 
the lights out.” 

Stanistreet pulled himself together 
with a shrug. If any other man had 
hinted to him, in the most graceful and 
allegorical manner, that he lied, it would 
have been better for that man if he 
had not spoken. But he forgave Tyson 
many things, and for many reasons; one 
of these, perhaps, being a certain 
shamefaced consciousness touching Ty- 
son’s wife. 

“By the way,” said he, “are you go- 
ing to keep this up very much longer? 
It’s getting rather monotonous.” 

Tyson turned and paused with his 
hand on the door-knob. He snarled, 
showing his teeth like an angry cur, 
irritated beyond endurance. 

“If you mean, am I going to take 
your word for that—frankly, I am not.” 

He flung the door open and strode 
out. 

Stanistreet followed him. 

“T think, Tyson,” said he, “if I want 
to catch that early train to-morrow, I’d 
better take my things over to ‘The 
Crossroads’ to-night.” 
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“Just as you like.” 
So Stanistreet betook himself to “The 
Crossroads.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNNATURAL MOTHER. 


Next morning a rumor set out from 
three distinct centers—Thorneytoft, 
Meriden, and “The Crossroads”—to 
the effect that Tyson had quarreled se- 
riously with Stanistreet. His wife, as 
might be imagined, was the cause. 
After a hot dispute, in which her name 
had been rather freely bandied about, 
it seems that Tyson had picked the cap- 
tain up by the scruff of the neck and 
tumbled him out of the house. 

By the evening the scandal was bla- 
zing like a fire. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson was undoubtedly 
a benefactor to her small public. She 
had roused the intelligence of Drayton 
Parva as it had never been roused be- 
fore. Conjecture followed furtively on 


her footsteps, and inference met her and 


stared her in the face. No circum- 
stance, not even Sir Peter’s innocent 
admiration, was too trivial to furnish 
a link in the chain of evidence against 
her. Not that a breath of slander 
touched Sir Peter. He, poor old soul, 
was simply regarded as the victim of 
diabolical fascinations. 

After the discomfiture of Stanistreet, 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s movements were 
watched with redoubled interest. Her 
appearances were now strictly limited 
to those large, confused occasions which 
might be considered open events— 
Drayton races, church, the hunt ball, 
and so on. Only the casual stranger, 
languishing in magnificent boredom by 
Miss Batchelor’s side, followed Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson with a kindly eye. 

“Who is that pretty littke woman in 
the pink gown?” he would ask in his 
innocence. 

“Oh, that is Mrs. Nevill Tyson. She 
is pretty,” would be the answer, jerked 
over Miss Batchelor’s shoulder. (That 
habit was growing on her.) 

“And who or what is Mrs. Nevill Ty- 
son?” 
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Whereupon Miss Batchelor would 
suddenly recover her self-possession 
and reply: “Not a person you would 
care to make an intimate friend of.” 

And at this the stranger smiled or 
looked uncomfortable, according to his 
nature. 

Public sympathy was all with Tyson. 
If ever a clever man ruined his life by 
a foolish marriage, that man was Ty- 
son. Opinions differed as to the precise 
extent of Mrs. Tyson’s indiscretion; but 
her husband was held to have saved his 
honor by his spirited ejection of Cap- 
tain Stanistreet; and he was respected 
accordingly. 

Meanwhile the hero of this charming 
fiction was unconscious of the fine fig- 
ure he cut. He was preoccupied with 
the unheroic fact, the ridiculous cause of 
a still more ridiculous quarrel. Look- 
ing back on it, he was chiefly conscious 
of having made more or less of a fool 
of himself. 

After all, Tyson knew men. On ma- 
ture reflection it was simply impossible 
to regard Stanistreet as a purveyor of 
puerile gossip, or seriously to believe 
that such gossip had been the cause of 
his disaster. That was only the last of 
a long train of undignified circum- 
stances which had made his position in 
Drayton Parva insupportable; it lent 
a little more point to the innuendo on 
every tongue, the intelligence in every 
eye. He was sick with disgust, and 
consumed with the desire to get out of 
it all, to cut Drayton Parva for good. 
The accursed place was tryin_ to stare 
him out of countenance. Eve-ywhere 
he turned there was a stare—it was on 
the villagers’ faces, behind Miss Batch- 
elor’s eye-glass, on the bare fields with 
their sunken fences, and on that abom- 
inable bald-faced house of his. 

No doubt this was the secret of the 
business that took Tyson up to town so 
many times that winter. He said noth- 
ing to his wife that could account for 
his frequent absence, but she believed 
that he was looking about for the long- 
promised flat; and when he remarked 
casually one morning that he meant to 
leave Thorneytoft in the spring she was 
not surprised. Neither was Mrs. Wil- 
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cox. The flat had appeared rather often 
in her conversation of late. Mrs. Wil- 
cox was dimly, fitfully aware of the 
state of public opinion; but it did not 
disturb her in the least. She at once 
assumed the smile and the attitude of 
Hope; she smiled on her son-in-law’s 
aberrations as she smiled on the ways 
of the universe at large, and for the 
same reason, that the one was about as 
intelligible as the other. She went 
about paying visits, and in the course 
of conversation gave people to under- 
stand that Mr. Tyson’s residence in 
Drayton had been somewhat of a con- 
cession on his part from the first. So 
large a landowner had a great many 
tiresome claims and obligations, as well 
as a position to keep up in his county; 
but there could be no doubt that Nevill 
was quite lost in the place, and that the 
true sphere of his activity was town. 
Mrs. Wilcox’s taste for vague and am- 
ple phrases was extremely convenient 
at times. 

If his wife was the last person to be 


consulted in Tyson’s arrangements, it 
may be supposed that no great thought 


was taken for his son and heir. Not 
that the little creature would have been 
much affected by any change in his sur- 
roundings; he was too profoundly in- 
different to the world. It had taken all 
the delicious tumult of the spring, all 
the flaming show of summer, to move 
him to a few pitiful smiles. He had 
none of the healthy infant’s passion and 
lusty grasp of life; he seemed to touch 
it as IF. had touched his mother’s 
breasts — delicately, tentatively, with 
some foregone fastidious sense of its 
illusion. What little interest he had 
ever taken in the thing declined per- 
ceptibly with autumn, when he became 
too deeply engrossed with the revolu- 
tions taking place in his sad little body 
to care much for anything that went 
on outside it. 

Hitherto he had not had to suffer 
from the neglect of servants. He was 
so delicate from his birth that his 
mother had been strongly advised to 
keep on the trained nurse till he was a 
year old. But Mrs. Nevill Tyson knew 
better than that. For some reason she 


had taken a dislike to her trained nurse; 
perhaps she was a little bit afraid of the 
professional severity which had so often 
held in check her fits of hysterical pas- 
sion. Aided by Mrs. Wilcox and her 
own intuitions, after rejecting a dozen 
candidates on the ground of youth and 
frivolity, she chose a woman with calm 
blue eyes and a manner that inspired 
confidence. Swinny, engaged at an 
enormous salary, had absolute authority 
in the nursery. And if it had been pos- 
sible to entertain a doubt as to this ex- 
cellent woman’s worth, the fact that she 
had kept the Tyson baby alive so long 
was sufficient testimonial to her capabili- 
ties. 

But Swinny was in love—in love with 
Pinker. And to be in love with Pinker 
was to live in a perfect delirium of 
hopes and fears. No sooner was Swinny 
delivered over to the ministers of love, 
who dealt with her after their will, than 
Baby, too, agonized and languished. 
His food ceased to nourish him, his 
body wasted. They bought a cow for 
his sole use and benefit, and guarded it 
like a sacred animal, but to no purpose. 
He drank of its milk and grew thinner 
than ever. Strange furrows began to 
appear on his tiny face, with shadows 
and a transparent tinge like the blue 
of skim-milk. As the pure air of Dray- 
ton did so little for him, Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson wondered how he would bear the 
change to London. 

“Shall I take him, Nevill?” she asked. 

“Take him if you like,” was the reply. 
“But you might as well poison the little 
beast at home while you’re about it.” 

So it was an understood thing that 
when Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson set- 
tled in town, Baby was to be left behind 
at Thorneytoft for the good of his 
health. It was his father’s proposal, 
and his mother agreed to it in silence. 

Her indifference roused the severest 
comments in the household. Mrs. Nev- 
ill Tyson was an unnatural mother. 
From the day she weaned him, no one 
had ever seen her caress the child. She 
handled him with a touch as light and 
fleeting as his own; her lips seemed to 
shrink from contact with his pure, soft 
skin. There could be no doubt of it, 
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Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s behavior was that 
of a guilty woman—guilty in will, at 
any rate, if not in deed. 

A shuddering whisper went through 
the house; it became a murmur, and the 
murmur became an articulate, unmis- 
takable voice. The servants were sit- 
ting in judgment on her. .Swinny spoke 
from the height of a lofty morality; 
Pinker, being a footman of the world, 
took a humorous, not to say cynical, 
view, which pained Swinny. Such a 
view could never have been taken by 
one wlhtose affections were deeply en- 
gaged. 

The conclusions arrived at in the 
servants’ hall soon received a remark- 
able confirmation. 

It was on a Monday. Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson was seen to come down to break- 
fast in an unusually cheerful frame of 
mind. Tyson was away; he had been 
up in town for three weeks, and was 
expected home that evening. She 
looked for letters. There were two— 
one from the master of the house; one 
also from Stanistreet, placed under- 
most by the discreet Pinker. The same 
thoughtful observer of character no- 
ticed that his mistress blushed and put 
her letters aside instead of reading them 
at once. At ten Swinny came into the 
breakfast-room, bearing Baby. This 
was the custom of the house. By 
courtesy the most unnatural mother 
may be credited with a wish to see her 
child once a day. 

This morning Mrs. Nevill Tyson did 
not so much as raise her head. She was 
sitting by the fire in her usual drooping 
guilty attitude. Swinny noticed that the 
hearth was strewn with the fragments 
of torn letters. She put the baby down 
on a rug by the window, and left his 
mother alone with him to see what she 
would do. 

She did nothing. Baby lay on the 
floor; sucking his little clawlike fingers, 
and stirring feebly in the sun. Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson continued to gaze ab- 
stractedly at nothing. When Swinny 
came back after a judicious interval, he 
was still lying there, and she still sitting 
as before. She had not moved an inch. 
How did Swinny know that? Why, the 
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tail of Mrs. Tyson’s dress was touching 
the exact spot on the carpet it had 
touched before. (Swinny had made a 
note of the pattern.) And the child 
might have cried himself into fits be- 
fore she’d have stirred hand or foot to 
comfort him. Baby found himself 


caught up in a rapture and strained to 
Where- 
He had been happier 


his faithful Swinny’s breast. 
upon he cried. 
lying in the sun. 

Swinny turned round to the motion- 
less figure by the hearth, and held the 
child well up in her arms. 

“Baby thinks that his mama would 
like to see him,” said Swinny, in an in- 
sinuating manner. 

A hard, melancholy voice answered: 
“T don’t want to see him. I don’t want 
to see him any more.” 

All the same, Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
turned and looked after him as he was 
carried through the doorway. She 
could just see the downy back of his 
innocent head, and his ridiculous frock 
bulging roundly over the nurse’s arm. 
But whether she was thinking of him 
at that moment God only knows. 

The household was informed that its 
master would not return that evening 
after all; that no date was fixed for his 
coming. 

Later on Pinker, the guardian of the 
hearth, finding those fragments of let- 
ters there, picked them up, and with 
pious hands tried to put them together 
again, Tyson’s letter it was impossible 
to restore. It had been torn to atoms 
in a vicious fury of destruction. But 
by great good luck Stanistreet’s—a 
mere note—had been more tenderly 
dealt with. It was torn in four neat 
pieces; the text, though corrupt, was 
fairly legible, and left little to the in- 
genuity of the scholiast. The captain 
was staying in the neighborhood. He 
proposed to call on Mrs. Nevill Tyson. 
Would she be at home on Wednesday 
afternoon? Now, to Pinker’s certain 
knowledge, Mrs. Nevill Tyson had 
taken the letters to the post herself that 
morning. That meant secrecy, and se- 
crecy meant mischief. 

How was she going to get through 
the next two days? This was provided 
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for Baby was a bad sleeper. That 
night he cried as he had never cried 
before. Not violently ; he was too weak 
for that, but with a sound like the 
tongue-tied whimper of some tiny ani- 
mal. Swinny had slept through worse 
noise many a night. Now he cried from 
midnight to cockcrow ; and on Tuesday 
morning Swinny was crying, too. He 
had had one of his “little attacks,” after 
which he began to show signs of rapid 
wasting. 

He had got something which Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson had never heard of— 
“marasmus,” the doctor called it. She 
hoped it was nothing very bad. 

Then the truth came out piecemeal, 
through Swinny’s confession and the 
witness of her fellow servants. The 
wretched woman’s movements had been 
wholly determined by the movements of 
Pinker; and she had been in the habit 
of leaving the child in the servants’ 
hall, where the cook, being an affection- 
ate, motherly woman, made much of 
him, and fed him with strange food. 
He had had an “attack” the last time 
she did this; and Swinny, who valued 
her place for more reasons than one, had 
been afraid to say anything about it. 
Preoccupied with her great passion, she 
had been insensible to the signs of sick- 
ness that showed themselves from day 
to day. In other words, there had been 
shameful, pitiful neglect. 

Terrified and repentant, Swinny con- 
fessed, and became faithful again. She 
sat up all night with the child wrapped 
in blankets in her lap. She left nothing 
for his mother to do but to sit and look 
at him, or go softly to and fro, warm- 
ing blankets. (It was odd, but Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson never questioned the 
woman’s right to exclusive possession 
of the child.) She had written to Nev- 
ill by the first post to tell him of his 
son’s illness. That gave him time to 
answer the same night. 

Wednesday came. There was no an- 
swer to her letter; and the baby was 
worse. The doctor doubted if he would 
pull through. 

Mrs. Wilcox was asked to break the 
news to her daughter. She literally 
broke it. That is to say, she presented 


it in such disjointed fragments that it 
would have puzzled a wiser head than 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s to make out the 
truth. Mrs. Wilcox had been much dis- 
tressed by Molly’s strange indifference 
to her maternal claims; but when you 
came to think of it, it was a very good 
thing that she had not cared more for 
the child, if she was not to keep him. 
All the same, Mrs. Wilcox knew .that 
she had an extremely disagreeable task 
to perform. 

They were in the porch at Thorney- 
toft, the bare white porch that stared 
out over the fields, and down the great 
granite road to London. As Mrs. Nev- 
ill Tyson listened she leaned against the 
wall, with her hands clasped in front 
of her and her head thrown back to stop 
her tears from falling. Her throat 
shook. She was so young—only a child 
herself! A broad shaft of sunshine 
covered her small figure; her red dress 
glowed in the living light. Looking at 
her, a pathetic idea came to Mrs. Wil- 
cox. “You never had a frock that be- 
came you more,” she murmured be- 
tween two sighs. Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
heard neither murmur nor sighs. And 
yet her senses did their work. For 
years afterward she remembered that 
some one was standing there in the 
bright sunshine, dressed in a red gown, 
some one who answered when she was 
spoken to; but that she—she—stood 
apart in her misery and was dumb. 

“T don’t understand,” she said at last. 
“Why can’t you say what you mean? 
Is there danger ?” 

Mrs. Wilcox looked uncomfortable. 
“Yes, there is some danger. But while 
there is life there is—hope.” 

“If there is danger’—she paused, 
looking away toward the long high- 
road—‘if there is danger, I shall send 
for Nevill. He will come.” 

She telegraphed: “Baby dangerously 
ill. Come at once.” 

She waited feverishly for an answer. 
There was none. To the horror of the 
household, she gave orders that when 
Captain Stanistreet called she would see 
him. As she could not tear herself from 
the baby, there was nothing for it but 
to bring Stanistreet to her. 
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To his intense astonishment, Louis 
was led up into a wide, bare room on 
the third story. He was in that mood 
when we are struck with the uncon- 
scious symbolism of things. By the 
high fire-guard, the walls covered with 
cheerful c!eographs, the toys piled in 
the corner, he knew that this was the 
abode of innocence, a child’s nursery. 
The place was flooded with sunshine. 
A woman sat by the fire with a small, 
yellowish bundle in her lap. Opposite 
her sat Mrs. Nevill Tyson, with her 
eyes fixed on the bundle. She looked 
up in Stanistreet’s face as he came in, 
but held out no hand. 

“Louis,” she whispered hoarsely 
when he was near, ‘“where’s Nevill?” 

“Tn London.” 

“Have you seen him?” 

oes.” 

“Is he coming?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t speak to him. 
J—I was in a hurry.” 

She had turned her head. Her eyes 
never wandered from that small, yel- 
lowish bundle. Up to the last she had 
let it lie on the nurse’s knee. She had 
not dared to take it; perhaps she felt 
she was unworthy. He followed her 
gaze. 

“He’s very ill,” 
him.” 

The nurse moved a fold of blanket 
from the child’s face, and Stanistreet 
gazed at Tyson’s son. He tried to 
speak, 

“Sh—sh 
Tyson. 

“Dying, muttered the nurse. 
The woman drew in her knees, tighten- 
ing her hold on the child. Her face 
was stained with tears. (She had loved 
the baby before she loved Pinker. Re- 
morse moved her, and righteous indig- 
nation.) Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s nostrils 
twitched; deep black rings were round 
her eyes. Passion and hunger were 
in them, but there were no tears. 

And as Stanistreet looked from one 
woman to the other he understood. He 
picked up the bundle and removed it to 
its mother’s knee. All her soul passed 
into the look wherewith she thanked 
him. Swinny, tear-stained but inexora- 


said she. ‘‘Look at 


. 
whispered Mrs. Nevill 
“He’s sleeping.” 


© 99 
Sir, 


_ his back again and looked at him. 
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ble, stood aloof, like rigid justice, 
weighing her mistress in the balance. 

“He’s dying, Molly,” he said gently. 

She shook her head. ‘No; he’s not 
dying. God isn’t cruel. He won't let 
him die.” 

She turned the child’s face to her 
breast, hoping perhaps that his hands 
would move in the old delicious way. 

He did not stir, and she laid him on 
His 
lips and the hollows under his eyes were 
blue. The collapse had come. Louis 
knelt down and put his hand over the 
tiny heart. 

A spasm passed over the baby’s face, 
simulating a smile. Then Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson fell to smiling, too. 

“See,” she said. 

But Stanistreet had seen enough. He 
rose from his knees and left her. 


CHAPTER 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


X. 
EVIDENCE. 


Well, if she wouldn’t look at him 
when he was alive, she might show 
some feeling now he’s dead. (So Jus- 
tice. ) 

She showed no feeling. That is to 
say, none perceptible to the eyes of Jus- 
tice. 

On Thursday morning she 
from Tyson. A short note: “I am 
more sorry than words can say. I wish 
I could be with you, but I’m kept in this 
infernal place till the beginning of next 
week. I hope the little man will pull 
through. Take care of yourself,” and 
the usual formula. 

She sat down and wrote a telegram, 
brutally brief, as telegrams must be. 
“Died yesterday. Funeral Friday, two 
o’clock. Can you come?” 

Two hours later the answer came in 
one word: “Impossible.” She flushed 
violently and set her face like a flint. 

But she showed no feeling. None 
when they screwed the baby into a box 
lined with white satin; none when they 
lowered him into his grave and piled 
flowers and earth upon him; none when, 
as they drove home from the funeral, 


heard 
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Mrs. Wilcox’s pent-up emotions broke 
loose in a torrent of words, « 

Having gone through so much, it oc- 
curred to Mrs. Wilcox that the time 
had now come to look a little on the 
bright side of things. “Well,” she be- 
gan, with a faint perfunctory sigh, “I’m 
thankful we’ve had a fine day. The sun- 
shine makes one hope. You'll remem- 
ber, Molly, it was just the same at your 
poor father’s funeral. We had a sud- 
den gleam of sunlight between the 
showers. There were showers, for my 
new crape was ruined. And in Decem- 
ber we might have had snow or pouring 
rain—so bad for the clergyman—and 
gentlemen, if they take their hats off. 
Some don’t; and very sensible, too. 
They catch such awful colds at funerals, 
standing about in their wet feet; and no 
one likes to be the first to put up an 
umbrella. I didn’t see Captain Stani- 
street in the church—did you?—nor yet 
at the grave. Rather strange of him. 
I think under the circumstances he 
might have come — Nevill’s oldest 
friend. Did you know Miss Batchelor 
was in church? She was. Not in the 
chancel—away at the back. You 
couldn’t see her. I think it showed very 
nice feeling in her to come, and to send 
those lovely roses, too—from her own 
greenhouse. I must say everybody has 
been most kind, and there wasn’t a hitch 
in the arrangements. I often think you 
have only to be in real trouble to know 
who your true friends are. I’m sure the 
sympathy — and the flowers — you 
wouldn’t have known he was lying in 
his little coffin—and Swinny—that 
woman has feeling. I saw her—sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. We 
misjudged her, Molly; we did, indeed. 
Really, her devotion at the last-——” 

At this point Molly turned her back 
on her mother and looked out of the 
window. They were going up the vil- 
lage street now, and a hard, tearless 
face was presented to a highly emotional 
group of spectators. All Drayton Parva 
was alive to the fact that Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson was an unnatural mother. “I’m 
sure the villagers did everything they 
could to show their respect. There was 
Pinker’s father, and Ashby, at the gate 


—with their hats off. And for Baby— 
poor little darling, if he only knew! 
Well, it shows what they think of you 
and Nevill. You’ve got mud on your 
skirt, dear—off the wheel getting into 
the carriage. Pinker should have been 
more careful. How wise you were to 
get that good serge! It’s everlasting. 
At any rate, it'll last you as long as 
you'll want it. Ah-h! My poor child” 
—she laid her hand on Mrs. Neviii Ty- 
son’s averted shoulder—“you’ll not fret, 
will you, now? No, you’re too brave, 
I know. The more I think of it the 
more I feel that it’s all for the best. 
Think—if he’d lived to be older you’d 
have cared more, and it would have 
been harder then—when he was run- 
ning about and playing. You can’t have 
the same feeling for a little baby. And 
he was so delicate, too, you really 
couldn’t have wished it. He had your 
father’s constitution. And if you’d tried 
to teach him anything he’d just have 
got water on the brain. Ah—h—h—h! 
Depend upon it, it’ll bring you and 
Nevill closer together.” 

A white rosebud, dropped on the 
back seat, marked the place where the 
coffin had rested. Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
picked it up and crushed it in her hand. 

“Yes. I know you've had your little 
tiffs lately. Somebody said: ‘It’s bless- 
ings on the falling out that all the more 
endears.’ Who was it? I don’t know 
how it goes on; I’ve such a head for 
poetry. They kissed—kissed—kissed. 
Whoever was it, now? Oh! It was 
poor dear Mrs. Browning. They kissed 
again—with tears. Ah! Are you cold, 
love?” 

“No—no.” 

“T thought you shivered.” 

From Drayton parish church to 
Thorneytoft is a long drive, and from 
beginning to end of it Mrs. Wilcox had 
never ceased talking. At last they 
reached home. The blinds were drawn 
up again in the front of the house; it 
was staring with all its windows. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson lingered till she 
saw her mother half-way upstairs, then 
she turned into the library. The room 
was only used by Tyson; she would be 
certain to be alone there. 
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The silence sank into her brain like 
an anesthetic after torture. She had 
closed the door before she realized that 
she was not alone. 

Somebody was sitting writing at the 
table in the window. His head was bent 
low over his hands, so that she could 
not see it well; but at the first sight of 
his back and shoulders she thought it 
was Tyson. 

It was Stanistreet. 

He turned and started when he saw 
her. 

“Forgive me,” said he, “I—I’m leav- 
ing to-morrow, and I was just writing 
a note to you. I was going—I did not 
expect to see you—they told me ee 

His manner was nervous and con- 
fused, and he broke off suddenly. She 
sat down in the chair he had just left, 
and took off her gloves and her hat. She 
leaned her elbow on the table and her 
head upon her hand. “Don’t go,” she 
said. “I only came in here to get away 
—to think. I was afraid of being talked 
to. But I’d rather you didn’t go.” She 
looked away from him. “Have you 
heard from Nevill?” 

bial aa 

“Do you think he’s ill?” 

“He wasn’t ill when I saw him on 
Sunday.” 

“Then I wonder why he keeps away. 
You don’t know, do you?” 

“T do not. And I don’t want to talk 
about him.” 

“No more do I!” she said fiercely. 
‘I told him—and he doesn’t care. He 
doesn’t care!” 

Her lips shook; her breast heaved; 
she hid her face in her hands. 

“Oh, Louis, Louis, he’s dead! And 
I said I didn’t want to see him ever 
again!” 

His hand was on the arm of her 
chair. “I’m so sorry,” he said below his 
breath, guarding his tongue.. 

She had clutched his hand and 
dragged herself to her feet. She was 
clinging to him almost, crying her heart 
out. 

“T know,” she said at last; “I know 
you care.” 

He trembled violently. In another 
minute he would have drawn her to 
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him; he would have said the stupid, un- 
utterable word. The thing had passed 
beyond his control. It had not hap- 
pened by his will. She was Tyson's 
wife. Yes; and this was the third time 
he had been thrust into Tyson’s place. 
Why was he always to be with or near 
this woman in these moments, in the 
throes of her mortal agony, in the divine 
passion of her motherhood, and 
now ? 

Did she know? Did she know? She 
stopped crying, suddenly, like a startled 
child. She looked down at the hand she 
held and frowned at it, as if it puzzled 
her. 

The door opened. 


She loosed her 


hold and went from him, brushing past 
the astonished Pinker in her flight. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE RETURN OF ODYSSEUS. 


Tyson returned by the end of the 
following week. He found his wife in 
the big hall. She was standing by the 
fireplace, with one foot on the curbstone 
of the hearth, the other lifted a little to 
the blaze. Her arms lay along the chim- 
neypiece, her head drooped over them. 
Her back was toward him as he came in, 
and she did not turn at the sound of 
his footsteps. He went up to her, put 
his arm round her waist, and led her 
gently into the library. She had started 
violently at his touch, but she made no 
resistance. He meant to kiss and com- 
fort her. 

“Darling,” he said, “I was awfully cut 
up. Tell me about the poor little beg- 
rar. 

He held her closer. His breath was 
like flame against her cheek. When he 
spoke he coughed—a short, hard cough. 

She pushed against his arms and 
broke from him. Then she turned. 
“Don’t speak of him! Don’t speak of 
him!” 

“T won't, dear, if you’d rather not. 
Only don’t think I didn’t care.” 

“Don’t tell me you cared!” She held 
her arms outstretched, the hands 
clenched. Her small body was tense 
with passion. “Don’t tell me. It’s a 
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lie. You never cared. You hated him 
from the first. You kept me from him 
lest I should love him better than you. 
You would have taken me away and left 
him here. You were cruel. And you 
knew it. You stayed away because you 
knew it. You were afraid, and no won- 
der. I know why you did it. You 
thought I didn’t love you. Was that 
the way to make me love you?” 

“Molly,” he said frankly, “I didn’t 
know. I never thought you'd take it to 
heart that way. Come He held 
out his hand. 

She, too, had said “Come.” She re- 
membered the answer: “Impossible.” 

“No,” she said. “I won’t. I can’t. 
I don’t want to have anything to do with 
you. What were you doing all those 
days when he was dying?” 

He slunk from her, conscience-strick- 
en. ‘My dear Molly,” he said, “I’m 
awfully sorry, but you’re a damned little 
fool. You’d better hold your tongue 
before you say something you'll be sor- 
ry for.” 

“I’m going to hold my tongue. If I 
pleased myself I should never speak to 
you again.” 

Ah, she had said something very like 
that not long before. 

He sighed heavily. Then he drew a 
chair up to the fire and lowered himself 
carefully into it. He was shivering. 

“All right,” he muttered between 
chattering teeth. ‘Get me some brandy, 
will you? You can do that without 
speaking.” 

“Nevill—what’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing. I’ve got an infernally bad 
chill coming here, that’s all.” 

She flew for the brandy. 

Yes; there was no mistake about it. 
It was an infernally bad chill, and it 
saved him. 

Whether Mrs. Wilcox was right or 
wrong in her conjecture, the Tyson baby 
had shown infinite delicacy in retiring 
from a world where he had caused so 
many complications. He had done mis- 
chief enough in his short life, and I be- 
lieve to the last Tyson owed the little 
beggar a grudge. He had spoiled the 
complexion of the loveliest woman in 


Leicestershire. At 
thought he had. 
knew better. 

If she had been thin and pale before 
the baby’s death, she was thinner and 
paler now. She had the look of a 
woman who carries a secret about with 
her. She trembled and blushed when 
you spoke to her. And when she had 
ceased to blush she took to dabbing on 
paint and powder. It was just like her 


any rate, Tyson 
Other people perhaps 


folly to let everybody see she was pi- 
And the more she pined the more 
Ah, she might well hide 


ning. 
she painted. 
her face! 

Scandal may circulate for years be- 
fore it comes to the ears of the persons 
most concerned in it; still, one could 
not help wondering how much Tyson 
knew. He was going to take her away, 
which was certainly very wise of him. 
Poor man, she had made Leicestershire 
rather too hot to hold him. 

He was always going up to London 
now, and people who had met him there 
hinted that the country gentleman had 
become a man about town. Still, you 
must not believe the half of what you 
hear; and supposing there were some 
truth in the report, why, what could 
you expect with a wife like that? 

By March it was settled that they 
were to leave Thorneytoft and make 
London their headquarters. Tyson had 
taken a flat in Ridgmount Gardens. 
This, he said, was a good central posi- 
tion and handy for the theaters. At 
any rate, he could not afford a better one 
so long as that infernal estate swallowed 
up two-thirds of his income. 

It looked as if they meant to make 
a clean sweep of their past. They be- 
gan by making a clean sweep of the 
servants, from the kitchen-maid upward. 
Here they were forestalled. Before it 
could come to his turn the thoughtful 
Pinker gave notice. His example was 
followed by Swinpy the virtuous. Swin- 
ny, as it happened, was a niece of Far- 
mer Ashby’s, the same who saw Stani- 
street driving with his arm round Mrs, 
Nevill Tyson’s waist; she was first 
cousin to the landlord of “The Cross- 
roads,” where the captain retired on 
the night of the quarrel, and she was 
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sister to Miss Batchelor’s maid. The 
scandal was all in the family. It was 
this circumstance, no doubt, that had 
given such color and consistency to the 
floating rumor. 

Swinny, having regard to her testi- 
monials, was not openly offensive. She 
told Tyson that she was sorry to leave 
a good master and mistress, but she 
never could abide the town. No more 
could Pinker. And she must go where 
there was a baby. Then Swinny, hav- 
ing shaken the dust of Thorneytoft from 
her virtuous feet, called on every mem- 
ber of her family, and told to each the 
same unvarying tale. She wasn’t going 
to stay in a place where there were such 
goings on; it was as much as her char- 
acter was worth. The gentlemen were 
after Mrs. Nevill Tyson from morning 
till night, you couldn’t keep ’em off— 
not that lot. She hadn’t much to say 
to them, but she fair ran after the cap- 
tain—it was perfectly disgraceful. 
When Mr. Tyson sent him to the right- 
about, she waited till her husband’s 
back was turned, then she wrote to him 
tocome. And, as if nothing else would 
serve her, she had him up in the nursery 
when her little baby was dying. They 
were actually whispering, the two of 
them, and making eyes at each other, 
over the child’s coffin. Why, Pinker, 
he caught ’em in the library the very 
day of the funeral. Oh, it wasn’t the 
captain’s fault. She whistled and he 
came, that was all. So far Swinny. 

Was that all? 

On every face there was a tremendous 
query. But upon the whole it was con- 
cluded that Stanistreet at any rate had 
had regard to his friend’s honor. 

It is the last stone that kills; so, you 
see, there was a certain hesitation about 
hurling it. No educated person be- 
lieves the evidence of servants. Be- 
sides, when it came to the point, one 
felt too sorry for Nevill Tyson to make 
up one’s mind to the worst. So far 
Miss Batchelor. 

Ah, well, he took her away. The last 
that was seen of Mrs. Nevill Tyson in 
Leicestershire was a sad little figure 
shrinking away in the corner of a rail- 
Way-carriage, nursing her guilty secret. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A FLAT IN TOWN. 


Though they had cut them dead late- 
ly, it must be confessed that some peo- 
ple found Drayton Parva a very dull 
place without Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Ty- 
son. They heard about them sometimes 
from Sir Peter, who was now in Parlia- 
ment; and from Miss Batchelor, after 
her flying visits to the Morleys’ house 
in town. Stanistreet, by the way, had 
his headquarters somewhere in London; 
and in London Mrs. Nevill Tyson re- 
vived. She had begun all over again. 
She had got new clothes, new servants, 
and a new drawing-room. An absurd 
little drawing-room it was, too—all 
white paint, muslin draperies, and friv- 
olous gimcrack furniture. <A place, said 
Miss Batchelor, that it would have been 
dangerous to smoke a cigarette in. And 
if you would believe it, she had hung 
up Tyson’s sword over the couch in 
the dining-room, as a memorial of his 
deeds in the Sudan. So ridiculous, 
when everybody knew that he was noth- 
ing but a sort of volunteer—Miss Batch- 
elor had had a brother in “the serv- 
ice,” 


Waving furnished her drawing-room, 
and hung up her husband’s sword, Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson seems to have done noth- 
ing noteworthy, but to have sat down 
and waited for events. 

She had not long to wait. 
end of the season she was alone in the 


By the 


flat. He had left her. She had no clue 
to his whereabouts; but other people 
believed him to be living in another 
flat—not alone. 

Drayton Parva was alive again with 
the scandal. Miss Batchelor, as became 
the intelligence of Drayton Parva, alone 
kept calm. She went about saying that 
she was not at all surprised to hear it. 
Miss Batchelor never was surprised dt 
anything. She refused to take a part, 
to commit herself to a definite opinion. 
Human nature is a mixed matter, and in 
these cases there are generally faults 
on both sides. Mrs. Nevill Tyson had 
been—certainly—-very—indiscreet. It 
was indiscreet of her to go on living in 
that flat all by herself. Did Miss 
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Batchelor think there was anything in 
that report about Captain Stanistreet ? 
Well, if there wasn’t something in it 
you would have thought she would have 
come back to Thorneytoft; her staying 
in town looked bad under the circum- 
stances. 

Poor Mrs. Nevill Tyson, every cir- 
cumstance made a link in a chain of 
evidence whose ends were nowhere. 

And, indeed, she was not left very 
long to herself. 

But though Stanistreet was always 
hanging about Ridzgmount Gardens, he 
was no nearer solving the problem that 
had perplexed him. And yet his views 
of women had undergone a change; he 
was not the same man who had dis- 
cussed Molly Wilcox in the billiard- 
room at Thorneytoft three years ago. 
One thing he noticed which was new. 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson was not literary, 
but whenever he called now he always 
found her sitting with some book in her 
hand, which she instantly hid behind 
the cushions of her chair. Stanistreet 
unearthed three of these volumes one 
day. ‘They were “Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads,” “With Gordon in the Sudan,” 
“India: What It Can Teach Us”—a 
work, if you please, on Vedic philos- 
ophy, annotated in pencil by Tyson. 
Now, Stanistreet had brought “Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads” into the house; 
Stanistreet had been with Gordon in the 
Sudan; Stanistreet—no, Stanistreet 
had not been in India; but he might 
have been. He was immensely amused 
at the idea of Mrs. Nevill Tyson cul- 
tivating her mind. Poor little soul, 
how bored she must have been! 

There could be no possible doubt 
about the boredom. Mrs. Nevill Ty- 
son turned from reading to talking with 
obvious relief. Their conversation had 
taken a wider range lately; it was more 
intimate, and at the same time less em- 
barrassing. He wondered how often 
she thought of that scene in the library 
at Thorneytoft: she had behaved ever 
since as if it had never happened. For 
one thing Stanistreet was thankful—she 
had !eft off discussing Nevill with him. 
If she had ever been in ignorance, she 


now knew all that it concerned her to 


know. Not that she avoided the sub- 
ject; on the contrary, it seemed to have 
floated into the vague region of gen- 
eral interest, where any chance current 
of thought might drift them to it. 
Stanistreet dreaded it; but she was con- 
tinually brushing up against it, with a 
feathery lightness which made him mar- 
vel at the volatile character of her mind. 
Was it the clumsiness of a butterfly or 
the dexterity of a woman? Once or 
twice he thought he detected a certain 
reluctant shyness in approaching the 
subject directly. It was as if she re- 
garded her affection for her husband as 
a youthful folly, and her marriage as a 
discreditable episode of which she was 
now ashamed. 

On the other hand, she was always 
ready to talk about Stanistreet and his 
doings. She would listen for hours to 
his mess-room stories, his descriptions 
of the people and the places he had seen, 
the engagements he had taken part in. 
For a whole evening one Sunday they 
had talked about nothing but fortifica- 
tion. Now, it was impossible that Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson could be interested in for- 
tification. As for Vedic philosophy, she 
cared for Brahma about as much as 
Stanistreet did for Brahms. 

He was walking with her in Hyde 
Park ; they had turned off into the path 
by the flower-beds on the Park Lane 
side. It was April, between six and 
seven in the evening, and, except for a 
few stragglers, they had the walk to 
themselves. Louis had been giving her 
the history of his first campaign in the 
Sudan, and she was listening with a 
dreamy, half-suppressed interest which 
rose gradually to excitement. He sat 
down and drew on the gravel with the 
point of his walking-stick a rude map 
of the country, showing the course of 
the Nile and the line of march, with 
pebbles for stations and bare patches for 
battle-fields. He then began to trace 
out an extremely complicated plan of 
the campaign. She followed the move- 
ments of the walking-stick with an in- 
telligence which he would hardly have 
credited her with. And, indeed, it was 
no inconsiderable feat, seeing that for 
want of a finer instrument Louis’ plan 
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was hopelessly mixed up with his line 
of march and other matters. 

“Was Nevill there?” she asked cas- 
ually, at the close of a spirited account 
of his last engagement. 

“No. He was with the volunteers, 
farther south.” He looked at her and 
her eyes dropped. 

“Which is north and which is south ?” 

The walking-stick indicated the points 
of the compass. 

“T see. And you were there in that 
great splodge in the middle. Go on. 
What did you do then?” 

The walking-stick staggered in a 
wavering line eastward. But before it 
could join the Nile, Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
had rubbed out the map, campaign and 
all, with the tips of her shoes. 

“There’s a park-keeper coming,” said 
she; “he'll wonder why we’re making 
such a mess of his nice gravel-walk.” 

The park-keeper came, he looked at 
the gravel and frowned, he looked at 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson, smiled benignly, 
and passed on. Perhaps he wondered. 

They got up and walked as far as 
the Corner, where they looked at the 
Achilles statue. Under the shadow of 
the pedestal Mrs. Nevill Tyson took a 
bunch of violets from her waistband. 

“What are you going to do with 
that?” said Louis. 

“I’m going to stick it in Achilles’ 
buttonhole. Oh, I see, Achilles hasn’t 
got a buttonhole. I must put it in 
yours, then.” 

She put it in. 

Louis’ dark face flushed. 
you do that?” 

“T did that—because you are a brave 
man, and I like brave men.” 

Still under the shadow of the pedestal, 
he took her by both hands and looked 
into her eyes. “What are you going to 
do now?” said he. 

“Nothing. We must go back. 
have gone too far,” said she. 

“Too far?” He dropped her hands. 

She smiled in the old ambiguous, 
maddening way. “Yes; much too far. 
We shall be late for dinner.’ 

They turned back by the way they 
had come. Near the Marble Arch a 
small crowd was gathered round a poor 


“Why did 


We 
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sireet preacher with a raucous voice. 
They could hear him as they passed. 

“We're all sinners,” shouted the 
preacher. They stopped and looked at 
each other with a faint smile. All sin- 
ners—that was what Nevill used to 
say, all sinners—or fools. “We're all 
sinners, you and me, but Jesus can save 
us. ’E loves sinners. ’E bears their 
sins; your sins an’ my sins, dear breth- 
ren; ’e bears the sins of the ole world. 
Why, that’s wot ’e came inter the world 
for—to save sinners. Ter save ’em 
from death an’ everlasting ‘ell! That’s 
wot Jesus does for sinners.” 

Oh, Molly, Molly, what has he done 
for fools? 

He took her to Ridgmount Gardens, 
and left her at the door of the flat. 

She was incomprehensible, this little 
Mrs. Tyson. But up till now his own 
state of mind had been plain. He knew 
where he was drifting; he had always 
known. But where she was drifting, 
or whether she was drifting at all, he did 
not know; that is to say, he was not 
sure. And up till now he had not tried 
very hard to make sure. He was a per- 
son of infinite tact, and could boast with 
some truth that he had never done an 
abrupt or clumsy thing. By this time 
his attitude of doubt had given a sort 
of metaphysical character to this in- 
terest of the senses; he was almost con- 
tent to wait and let the world come 
round to him. It was to be supposed 
that Mrs. Nevill Tyson, being Mrs. Ne- 
vill Tyson, would have fathomed him 
long ago if he had been of the same clay 
as her engaging husband. He was of 
clay, no doubt, but it was not the same 
clay; and it was impossible to say how 
much she knew or had divined; other 
women were no rule for her, or else 
No. One thing was certain, he would 
never have betrayed Tyson until Ty- 
son had betrayed her. As it was, his 
relations with her were sufficiently ab- 
normal to be exciting; it was not pas- 
sion, it was a rush of minute sensations, 
swarming, and swirling like a dance of 
fireflles—an endless approach and 
flight. 

After all, 
otherwise. 


he would not have had it 
The charm, he told him- 
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self, was in the levity of the situation. 
The thread by which she held him was 
so fine that it could be broken any day. 
There would be no pangs of conscience, 
no tears, no reproaches; no tyrannies of 
the heart and revolutions of the soul. 
It was to Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s eternal 
credit that she made no claims. Clear- 
ly, when a tie can be broken to-mor- 
row, there is no urgent necessity for 
breaking it to-day. 

So in the afternoon Stanistreet 
called again at Ridgmount Gardens. 

Whether or no Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
ignored the possibility of passion, she 
had the largest ideas of the scope and 
significance of friendship. She made no 
claims, but she exacted from Louis a 
multitude of small services for which he 
was held to be sufficiently repaid in 
smiles. Whether she knew it or not, 
she had grown dependent on him. She 
had always shown an affecting confi- 
dence in the integrity of masculine 
judgment, and she consulted him about 
her dividends and the pattern of her 
gowns with equally guileless reliance. 


To-day he found her in a state of agi- 


tated perplexity. She put a letter into 
his hands. He was to read it; he might 
skip the first page, it was all about 
calico. There—that was what she 
meant. 

The letter was from Mrs. Wilcox, 
imploring her to go back to Drayton 
“till this little cloud blows over.” 

“T don’t want to go to Drayton, to 
those people. They talk. I know they 
talk, and I don’t like them. Besides, I 
want to stay in London. Nobody 
knows me here except you.” 

“Do I know you?” 

“Well, if you don’t, you ought to—by 
now. I wonder if mother wants me. 
She might come here, though I’d rather 
she didn’t. She talks, too, you know; 
she doesn’t mean to, but she can’t help 
it. What I like about you is—you never 
talk.” 

“You won’t let me.” 

“What ought I to do?” 
helplessly. “Must I go?” 

“No,” said Louis 
“Don't.” 

“Why not?” 


asked 


she 


emphatically. 


He tossed the letter aside, and their 
eyes met. 
“Tt would look like defeat.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MRS. WILCOX TO THE RESCUE. 


So Nevill Tyson had left his wife. 
This was the most exciting act in the 
drama that had entertained Drayton 
Parva for two years. He had brought 
down the house. Presently it seemed 
that Drayton Parva was not unprepared 
for the catastrophe. Miss Batchelor 
was sadly afraid that something of this 
sort had been going on for long enough. 
But she had not condemned Nevill Ty- 
son wholesale and without a hearing; 
in these cases there are always faults 
on both sides. A man as much in love 
with his wife as he was would never 
have left her without some grounds. I 
cannot think why Miss Batchelor, being 
so clever, didn’t see through Tyson; but 
there is a point at which the cleverness 
of the cleverest woman ceases. Any- 
how, if Mrs. Nevill Tyson ‘was as in- 
nocent as one was bound to suppose, 
why did she not come back to Drayton, 
to her mother? That was the proper 
thing for her to do under the circum- 
stances. 

Have you ever sat by the seashore 
playing with pebbles in an idle mood? 
You are not aiming at anything, you 
are much too lazy to aim; but some god 
directs your arm, and, without think- 
ing, you hit something that, ten to 
one, you never would have hit if you 
had thought about it. After that your 
peace is gone; you feel that you can 
never leave the spot till you have hit 
that particular object again, with delib- 
erate intent. So Miss Batchelor, sitting 
by the shore of the great ocean of truth, 
began by throwing stones aimlessly 
about; and other people—being without 
sin—picked them up and aimed them at 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson. Sometimes they hit 
her, but more often they missed. They 
were clumsy. Then Miss Batchelor 
joined in; and, because she found that 
she was more skilful than the rest, she 
began first to take a languid interest in 
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the game, then to play as if her life de- 
pended on it. She aimed with mathe- 
matical precision, picking out all the 
tiny difficult places that other people 
missed or grazed. Among them they 
had ended by burying Mrs. Nevill Ty- 
son up to her neck in a fairly substantial 
pile of pebbles. It only needed one 
more stone to complete the work. Still, 
as I said before, Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s 
enemies were not particularly anxious to 
throw it. 

This was reserved for another hand. 

It was impossible for Mrs. Wilcox to 
live, even obscurely, in Drayton Parva 
without hearing some garbled version 
of the current rumor. At first she was 
a little shocked at finding her son-in- 
law under a cloud. But if there is one 
truth more indisputable than another, 
it is that every cloud has a handsome 
silver lining to it. Though, indeed, 
from Mrs. Wilcox’s account of the mat- 
ter, it was impossible to tell which was 
the lining and which was the cloud. The 
more she thought of it the more she felt 
that there was nothing in it. There 
must be some misunderstanding some- 
where. Her optimism, rooted in ig- 
norance, and watered with vanity, had 
become a sort of hardy perennial. 

Then it came to Mrs. Wilcox’s know]l- 
edge that certain reflections had been 
made on her daughter’s conduct. Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson was said to be making 
good use of her liberty. No names had 
been mentioned in Mrs. Wilcox’s hear- 
ing, but she knew perfectly well what 
had given rise to these ridiculous re- 
ports. It was the conspicuous atten- 
tion which Sir Peter had insisted on 
paying Mrs. Nevill Tyson. Not that 
there was anything to be objected to 
in an old gentleman’s frank admiration 
for a young—and remarkably pretty— 
married woman. No doubt Sir Peter 
had been very indiscreet in his expres- 
sion of it. What with calling on her 
in private and paying her the most bare- 
faced compliments in public, he had 
made her the talk of the county. Mrs. 
Wilcox went further: she was firmly 
convinced that Sir Peter had fallen a 
hopeless victim to her daughter’s at- 
tractions, and she had derived a great 
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thought. But now that Molly was be- 
ing compromised by the old fellow’s at- 
tentions, it was another matter. 

That anybody else could have com- 
promised her by his attentions did not 
once occur to Mrs. Wilcox. By its 
magnificent unlikelihood, the idea that 
Sir Peter Morley, M. P., was fascinated 
by her daughter extinguished every oth- 
er. So possessed was Mrs. Wilcox by 
the idea of Sir Peter that she had never 
thought of Stanistreet. In any case, 
Stanistreet was the last person she 
would have thought of. He came and 
went without her notice, a familiar and 
therefore insignificant fact of her daily 
life. 

Of course Molly was a desperate lit- 
tle flirt; but it was absurd that her flir- 
tations should be made responsible for 
“this temporary separation.” That was 
the mild phrase by which Mrs. Wilcox 
described ‘Tyson’s desertion of his wife. 
As for her encouraging Sir Peter in her 
husband’s absence, that was all non- 
sense. Mrs. Wilcox was a woman of 
the world, and she would have passed 
the whole thing off with a laugh, but 
that, really, the reports were so scan- 
dalous. They actually declared that her 
daughter had been seen going about 
with Sir Peter in the most open and 
shameless manner, ever since she had 
been left to her own devices. 

Well, Mrs. Wilcox could disprove 
that by the irrefragable logic of facts. 

It was high time something should 
be done. Her plan was to go quietly 
and call on Miss Batchelor, and mention 
the facts in a casual way. She would 
not mention Sir Peter. 

So with the idea of Sir Peter in her 
head and a letter from Molly in her 
pocket, Mrs. Wilcox called on Miss 
Batchelor. There was nothing extraor- 
dinary in that, for the ladies were in the 
habit of exchanging half-yearly visits, 
and Mrs. Wilcox was about due. 

She stood a little bit in awe of a 
woman who took up all sorts of dread- 
ful subjects as easily as you take up an 
acquaintance, and had such works as 
“The Principles of Psychology” lying 
about as the light literature of her 
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drawing-room table. But Miss Batche- 
lor was much more nervous than her 
visitor, therefore Mrs. Wilcox had the 
advantage at once. 

She knew perfectly well what she 
was going to do. She was not going 
to make a fuss; that would do more 
harm than good. She had simply to 
mention the facts in a casual way, with- 
out mentioning Sir Peter. As for the 
separation, that was not to be taken seri- 
ously for a moment. 

She began carelessly. 
Molly this morning.” 

“Indeed? Good news, I hope.” 

“Very good news. Except that she’s 
disappointed me. She’s not coming to 
Thorneytoft, after all.” 

“T didn’t know she was expected.” 

“Well, I wanted her to run down and 
entertain me a little, now that she can 
get away.” 

“Tt would be rather a sacrifice for her 
to leave town just at the beginning of 
the season.” 

“That’s it. 


“T heard from 


She has such hosts of en- 
going out some- 
where. She tells me she thinks nothing 
of five theaters in one week.” 

Miss Batchelor raised her eyebrows. 

“She must be very much stronger 
than she was at Thorneytoft.” 

“She’s never been so well in her life. 
Thorneytoft didn’t agree with her at 
all. She’s been a different woman since 
they left it.” This to guard against 
any suspicion of an attraction in the 
neighborhood. “Nevill was never well 
there, either.” 

“T never thought it would suit Mr. 
Tyson.” 

“No; it wasn’t the life for him at 
all. He’s got too much go in him to 
settle down anywhere in the country. 
Look how he’s roamed about the 
world.” Now was her opportunity. 
“You know, Miss Batchelor, there’s a 
great deal of nonsense talked about this 
separation.” 

“There’s a great deal of nonsense 
talked about most things in this place.” 

“Well—but really, if you think of it, 
what is there to talk about? He’s just 
gone away in a huff, and—and he'll 
come back in another. You'll see. He 


gagements—always 


has a very peculiar temper, has Nevill; 
and Molly’s too—too suscept—too emo- 
tional. People can’t always hit it off 
together.” 

a ee 

vo. And I think it’s a very good 
plan to separate for a time. For a 
time, of course. It’s her own wish.” 

Oh, Mrs. Wilcox! But strict accur- 
acy iS an abject virtue when pride and 
the honor of a family are at stake. 

“That’s all very well, my dear Mrs. 
Wilcox, but in the meanwhile people 
will talk.” 

“That won’t break Molly’s heart. 
She’d snap her fingers at them. And 
the more they talk, the more she’ll go 
her own way. ‘That’s Molly all over. 
You can’t turn her by talking, but she’d 
go through fire and water for any one 
she loves.” 

Poor, vulgar, silly Mrs. Wilcox! But 
try her on the subject of her daughter, 
and she rang true. 

Miss Batchelor smiled. She didn’t 
know about going through fire; but 
Mrs. Nevill had certainly been playing 
with the element, and got her fingers 
badly scorched, too. 

“Well,” said she, “of course, so long 
as Mrs. Nevill Tyson doesn’t break her 
heart over it.” 

“Does it look as if she were break- 
ing her heart? Five theaters in one 
week.” 

“No; I can’t say I think it does.” 

“Shockingly dissipated, isn’t she ?” 

“Well—rather more dissipated than 
we are in Drayton Parva. You must 
miss her dreadfully, Mrs. Wilcox.” 

“T don’t mind that so long as she’s 
happy. You see, it’s not as if she hadn't 
friends. I know she’s well looked af- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Wilcox felt that she was making 
a remarkably good case of it. And she 
had not once mentioned Sir Peter. 

All was well so long as you did not 
mention Sir Peter. 

“T’m very glad to hear it.” 

“Of course 7 want her to get away 
out of it all. I know that people are 
making very strange remarks about her 
staying: F 

“They might make strange remarks 
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if she came, that’s one _ consolation. 
Still——” 

“Well, Miss Batchelor, the child is 
perfectly willing to come if I want her. 
3ut—er—er—a friend”’—Mrs. Wilcox 
was determined to be discreet, and leave 
no loophole for scandal—‘“a friend has 
strongly advised her to stay.” 

“Oh, no doubt she is perfectly right. 
Sir Peter is in town again, I believe?” 

Miss Batchelor said it abruptly, as if 
she were trying to change the subject. 
And at the mention of Sir Peter Mrs. 
Wilcox lost her head and fluttered into 
the trap. There are fallacies in the logic 
of facts. 

“No, no,” she said, getting up to go. 
“It was Captain Stanistreet I meant.” 

Again Miss Batchelor smiled. 

This was proof positive—the last 
stone. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
THE “CRITERION.” 


Mrs. Nevill’s account of herself, 
though somewhat highly colored, was 
substantially true. When Stanistreet 
suggested defeat, it was his first allu- 
sion to her husband’s desertion of her; 
and, like most of Louis’ utterances, it 
was full of tact. 

Defeat? She had brooded over the 
idea, and then apparently she had an 
inspiration. 

From that day, wherever there was 
a sufficiently important crowd to see 
her, Mrs. Nevill Tyson was to be seen. 
She was generally with Louis Stani- 
street, who was not a figure to be over- 
looked; she was always exquisitely 
dressed; and sometimes, not often, she 
was delicately painted and powdered. 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson hated what was com- 
monplace and loud; and she had to 
make herself conspicuous in a season 
when women dressed fortissimo, and a 
fashionable crowd was like a bed of 
flowers in June. Somehow she man- 
aged to strike some resonant minor 
chord of color that went throbbing 
through that confused — orchestra. 
Everywhere she went people turned and 
stared at her as she flashed by; and ap- 
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parently her one object was to be stared 
at. She became as much of a celebrity 
as any woman with a character and 
without a position ‘in society” can be- 
come. If she were counterfeiting a 
type, enough of the original Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson remained to give her own super- 
natural naiveté to the character. Stani- 
street was completely puzzled by this 
new freak; it looked like recklessness, 
it looked like vanity, it looked—it 
looked like an innocent parody of guilt. 
He had given in to her whim, as he 
had given in to every wish of hers, but 
he was not quite sure that he liked the 
frankness, the publicity of the thing. 
He wondered how so small a woman 
contrived to attract so large a share of 
attention in a city where pretty women 
were as common as paving-stones. Per- 
haps it was partly owing to the per- 
sistence and punctuality ofsher move- 
ments: she patronized certain theaters, 
haunted certain thoroughfares at cer- 
tain times. She had an affection for 
Piccadilly, a sentiment for Oxford Cir- 
cus, and a passion for the Strand. Louis 
could sympathize with these prefer- 
ences; he, too, liked to walk up and 
down the Embankment in the summer 
twilight—though why such abrupt stop- 
pages? Why such impetuous speed? 
He could understand a human being 
finding a remote interest in the Houses 
of Parliament, but he could not under- 
stand why Mrs. Nevill Tyson should 
love to linger outside the doors of the 
war Office. 

Her ways were indeed inscrutable; 
but he had learned to know them all, 
not a gesture escaped him. How well 
he knew the turn of her head and the 
sudden flash of her face as they en- 
tered a theater, and her eyes swept the 
house, eager, expectant, dubious; how 
well he knew the excited touch on his 
sleeve, the breath half drawn, the look 
that was a confidence and an enigma; 
knew, too, the despondent droop of her 
eves when the play was done and it was 
all over; the tightening of her hand 
upon his arm, and the shrinking of the 
whole tiny figure as they made their 
way out through the crowd. She had 
spirit enough for anything; but her 
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nerves were all on edge—she was so 
easily tired, so easily startled. 

Day after day, and night after night; 
it was evident that at this rate she and 
Tyson were bound to see each other 
some time, somewhere.  Stanistreet 
wondered whether that thought had ever 
occurred to her. And if they met— 
well, he could not tell whether he de- 
sired or feared to see that meeting. In 
all probability it would put an end to 
doubt. Was it possible that he had be- 
gun to love doubt for its own sake? 

At last they met, as was to be ex- 
pected, and Stanistreet was there to see. 
He had taken her to the Criterion one 
night, and at the close of the first act 
Tyson came into the box opposite theirs. 
He was alone. The lights went up in 
the house, and he looked round before 
he sat down; evidently he had recog- 
nized his wife, and evidently she knew 
it. Stanistreet, watching her with pain- 
ful interest, saw her body slacken and 
her face turn white under its paint and 
powder. 

“Either she cares for the beggar still, 
or else—she’s afraid for her life of 
him.” 

A horrible thought flashed across him. 
What if all the time she had simply 
been making use of him as—as a 
damned stalking-horse for Tyson? It 
might account for the enigmatic smiles, 
the swift transitions, the whole madden- 
ing mystery of her ways. If he had 
been nothing to her but the man who 
knew more about Tyson than anybody 
else? She had always had a way of 
making him talk about Tyson, while he 
seemed to himself to be most enga- 
gingly egotistic. 

And he had once thought that Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson adored her husband for 
his—Stanistreet’s—benefit. There was 
this summer, and that moment in the 
library at Thorneytoft—— 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson was beyond him. 
And he had been three years trying to 
understand her. He was a man of the 
world, and he ought to have under- 
stood. 

Ah—perhaps that was the reason of 
his failure! 


He looked at her again. She had 


shifted her position, turned her back on 
the stage; her eves were lowered, fixed 
on the program in her lap, but they were 
motionless; she was not reading. One 
ungloved arm hung by her side, and 
under the white skin he could see the 
pulses leaping and throbbing in the ar- 
teries, the delicate tissues of her bodice 
trembled and shook. Was it possible 
that in that frivolous little body, under 
that corsage of lace and satin and 
whalebone, there beat one of those rare 
and tragic passions, all-consuming, all- 
absorbing, blind and deaf to everything 
but itself? In that case—well, he felt 
something very like awe before what 
he called her miraculous stupidity. But, 
no, it was impossible; to believe it was 
to believe in miracles, and he had long 
ago lost his faith in the supernatural. 
Women did not love like that nowadays. 

Tyson left the box before the close of 
the last act. She kept her place for ten 
minutes after the fall of the curtain, 
while the crowd streamed out. She 
stood long after the house was empty, 
saying nothing, but waiting—waiting. 
Once she looked piteously at Stanistreet. 
Her fingers trembled so that she could 
not fasten her cloak, her gloves. He 
helped her. A weird little ghost of a 
smile fluttered to her lips and vanished. 

They hurried out at last along empty 
passages. Tyson was nowhere to be 
seen. They drove quickly home. 

At the corner of Francis Street the 
hansom drew up with a jerk and waited. 
A crowd blocked the way. She leaned 
forward with a little cry. What was it? 
An accident? No; a fight. The great 
swinging lamps over the door of a pub- 
lic house threw their yellow light on a 
ring of brutal faces, men and women, 
for the most part drunk, trampling, 
hustling, shouldering each other in their 
haste to break through to the center. A 
girl reeled from the public house and 
stood on the edge of the pavement 
bawling a vile song. A man lurched up 


against the side of the hansom; a coarse 
swollen face flaming with drink was 
pressed to the glass, close to her own. 
As she shrank back in horror, turning 
her head away from the evil thing, her 
face sought Stanistreet, the soft fringe 
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of her hair brushed against his cheek. 
She had never been so near to him, 
never, in the abstraction of her terror, 
so far away. To-night everything com- 
bined to make his own meaning clear to 
him, sharpened his fierce indignant 
longing to take her away, out of the 
hell where these things were possible, 
to protect her forever from the brutali- 
ties of life. 

There was a stir; the crowd swayed 
forward and began to move. They fol- 
lowed slowly in its wake, hemmed in 
by the rabble that streamed toward 
Ridgmount Gardens, to lose itself in the 
black slums of Bloomsbury. On the 
pavement the reeling girl was swept on 
with the crowd, still singing her hide- 
ous song. Mrs. Nevill Tyson was 
leaning back now, with her eyes closed, 
not heeding the ugly pageant. But the 
scene came back to her in nightmares 
afterward. 

As Stanistreet’s hansom turned after 
leaving her at Ridgmount Gardens, he 
thought he saw some one remarkably 
like Tyson standing in the shadow of 
the railings opposite her door. He 
must have seen them; and but for the 
delay they would probably have over- 
taken and so missed him. 

And Stanistreet kept on saying to 
himself: No. Women do not love like 
that. And yet the bare idea of it 
turned Stanistreet, the cool, the col- 
lected, into a trembling maniac. He 
could not face the possibility of losing 
her, of being nothing to her. But for 
that he might have been content to go 
on drifting indefinitely, sure of a sort 
of visionary eternity, taking no count 
of time. He had been happy in his 
doubt. Once it had tormented him; he 
had struggled against it; later, it had 
become a source of endless interest, like 
a man’s amusing dialogues with his 
own soul; now it was the one solitary 
refuge of his hope. He clung to it, he 
could not let it go. He staked his all 
on the folly, the frailty, of Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson. 

He had yet to prove it. 

Of course she was a little fool; that 
went without saying. He had known 
many women who were fools, and he 
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had survived their folly. But it seemed 
that he could not live without this par- 
ticular little fool. 

He called the next day at Ridgmount 
Gardens. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s manner was a 
little disconcerting. He found her at 
the piano, singing in her pathetic mezzo- 
soprano a song that used to be a fa- 
vorite of Tyson’s. The selection was 
another freak; it was the first time 
Louis had heard her sing that song 
since they left Thorneytoft. 

This is what she sang; but Louis 
only came in for the last two verses. 


O feet that would be roving, 
I will not bid you stay, 
Though my heart should break with 
loving, 
When love is far away. 


(Dim.) O heart that would be sleeping, 
will not wake you. No, 
You shall hear no sound of weeping, 
No footsteps come and go. 


Then come not for my calling, 
Roam on the livelong day; 

Some time when night is falling, 
Love will steal home and stay. 


Or sleep, and fe-ear no waking, 
Sleep on, the li-ights are low, 
Some time when dawn is breaking, 
Love will awa-ake—awa-ake, 
(Cresc.) Love will awa-ake and know. 

That was the sort of song Tyson 
liked ; and—well, as Mrs. Nevill sang it, 
Stanistreet liked it, too. And Stani- 
street was not in the least musical. 

“What—you here again?” said she, 
swinging round on her music-stool. 
“That’s a jolly crescendo, isn’t it? But 
they’re the silliest words, don’t you 
think? As if love ever came home to 
stay if he could help it. He might put 
up a few things in a portmanteau, and 
run down from Saturday to Monday, 
perhaps, and—the lady was very accom- 
modating, wasn’t she?” 

Stanistreet frowned and champed the 
ends of his mustache. This was not 
at all the mood he desired to find her in. 

“Don’t be cynicai,” said he; “it’s not 
like you.” 

“Dear me—-what shall I be, then? 
What is like me?” She threw herself 
back in a chair, kicked out her little 
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feet, and yawned. It reminded Louis 
unpleasantly of the attitude of the 
woman in the Marriage a la Mode. 
Then she chattered; and it struck him, 
as it had struck him more than once 
before, that Tyson had found his wife’s 
head empty and furnished it according 
to his own taste. She was always quo- 
ting Tyson; and as there was not the 
least indication of inverted commas, it 
was hard to tell which was quotation 
and which was the original text. This 
creature of fitful unbalanced mind and 
reckless speech was certainly the Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson he had sometimes seen at 
Thorneytoft; but it was not the Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson of last night, nor even 
af the other day, that afternoon when 
her eyes said, as unmistakably as eyes 
could say anything, that she would not 
accept defeat. 

Another moment, and the expression 
of her face had changed again; he saw 
something there that he had never seen 
before, something unguarded and ap- 
pealing. He was near the end of 
doubt. 

He felt that if he stayed with her 
another moment he would lose his head, 
and he did not want to lose it—yet! 
He struggled desperately between his 
desire to stay and his will to go—if 
there was any difference between desire 
and will. 

His struggles were cut short by the 
entrance of Tyson. 

He walked into the room at half-past 
five, greeted Stanistreet cheerfully—his 
eyes twinkling—ordered fresh tea, and 
began to talk to his wife as if nothing 
had happened. If Louis had not known 
him so well, he would have said he was 
immensely improved since the remark- 
able occasion on which they had last 
met. He had quarreled with his best 
friend; he had betrayed his wife and 
then left her; and he could come back 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

From where Stanistreet sat Mrs. Ne- 
vill Tyson’s face was a profil perdu; but 
he could hear her breath fluttering in 
her throat like a bird. 

“Didn’t I see you two at the Criterion 
last night?” said Tyson. “What did 
you think of ‘Rosemary,’ Molly ?” 


“I—I thought it was very good.” 

“From a purely literary point of view, 
eh? As you sat with your back to the 
stage your judgment was not biased by 
such vulgar accessories as scenery and 
acting. No doubt that is the way to 
enjoy a play. What are your éngage- 
ments for to-night?” 

“Mine? I have none, Nevill.” 

“Ah—well, then, you might tell them 
to get my room ready for me. Don’t 
go, Stanistreet.” 

He had come home to stay. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONFLAGRATION. 


To see his wife casually in a crowd, 
and to fall desperately in love with 
her for the second time, was a unique 
experience even in Tyson’s life. But 
it had its danger. He had never been 
jealous before; now a feeling very like 
jealousy had been roused by seeing her 
with Stanistreet. He had followed her 
to the Criterion; he had hurried out be- 
fore the end of the piece, and hung 
about Ridgmount Gardens till he had 
seen her home-coming. Stanistreet’s im- 
mediate departure was a relief to a cer- 
tain anxiety that he was base enough 
to feel. And still there remained a 
vague suspicion and discomfort. He 
had to begin all over again with her. 
In their first courtship she was a child; 
in their second she was a woman. Hith- 
erto, the creature of a day, she had 
seemed to spring into life afresh every 
morning, without a memory of yester- 
day or a thought of to-morrow; she 
had had no past, not even an innocent 
one. And now he had no notion what 
experiences she might not have accu- 
mulated during this year in which he 
had left her. That was her past; and 
they had the future before them. 

They had been alone together for 
three days, three days and three nights 
of happiness; and on the evening of the 
fourth day Tyson had found her read- 
ing—yes, actually reading! 

He sat down opposite her to watch 
the curious sight. 

Perhaps she had said to herself: 
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“Some day I shall be old, and very 
likely I shall be ugly. If I am stupid, 
too, he will be bored, and perhaps he 
will leave me. So now—I am going to 
be his intellectual companion.” 

He was amused, just as Stanistreet 
had been. “I say, I can’t have that, 
you know. What have you got there?” 

She held up her book without speak- 
ing. “Othello,” of all things in the 
world! 

“Shakespeare? I thought so. When 
a woman’s in a damned bad temper she 
always reads Shakespeare, or Locke on 
the Human Understanding. Come out 
of that.” 

Though Mrs. Nevill Tyson set her 
little teeth very hard, the corners of her 
mouth and eyes curled with mischief. 
It was delicious to feel that she could 
torment Nevill, to know that she had 
so much power.. And while she pre- 
tended to read she played with the pearl 
necklace she wore. It was one shade 
with the white of her beautiful throat. 

“Who gave you those pearls?” 

She made no answer, but her hand 
dropped a little consciously. He had 
given them to her that afternoon, re- 
marking, with rather questionable taste, 
that they were a “wedding-present for 
the second Mrs. Nevill Tyson.” 

He leaned over her chair and as- 
sailed her with questions to which no 
answer came, to which no answer was 
possible, punctuating his periods with 
kisses. 

“Are you a conundrum? Ora fiend? 
Or a metaphysical system? And, if so, 
why do you wear a pink frock? Are 
you a young woman who prefers a dead 
poet to a living husband? Are you a 
young woman at all? Or only a dear 
little, sweet little, pink little, strawberry 
iceberg ?” 

He lay down on the sofa as if over- 
come by unutterable fatigue. “Just as 
you like,” he murmured faintly. “You'll 
be sorry for this some day. Shake- 
speare is immortal. I, most unfortu- 
nately, am not.” 

He got up and threw the window 
open. He ramped about the room, so- 
liloquizing as he went. Never, even in 
the last days of their engagement, had 


she seen him so restless. But she was 
not going to speak yet; not she! He 
stopped before the chimneypiece; it 
was covered with ridiculous objects, the 
things that please a child: there were 
Swiss cowbells and stags carved in 
wood, Chinese idols that wagged their 
heads, little images of performing cats, 
teacups, a whole shelf full of toys. Not 
one of them but had some minute frag- 
ment of his wife’s personality adher- 
ing to it. He remembered the insane 
impulse that came upon him last year to 
smash them, sweep the lot of them onto 
the floor. To-night he could have 
kissed them, cried over them. 
“T-t-t-tt! What affecting absurdity!” 
That was the way he went on. And 
now he had sat down by her writing- 
table, and was taking things up and ex- 
amining *them while he talked. He 
never, never forgot the expression of a 
certain brass porcupine that was some- 
how a penwiper; it seemed to belong 
to a world gone mad, where everything 
was something else, where porcupines 
were penwipers, and his wife—— 

For suddenly his tongue had stopped. 
He had caught sight of an enormous 
bunch of hothouse flowers in a vase on 
the floor by the writing-table. Stani- 
street’s card was in the midst of the 
bunch, and a note from Stanistreet lay 
open on the writing-table. 

There was an ominous pause while 
Tyson read it. It was curt enough; 
only an offer of flowers and a ticket for 
the Lyceum. Stanistreet’s mind must 
have been seriously off its balance, oth- 
erwise he would never have done this 
clumsy thing. 

Tyson strode to his wife’s chair and 
tossed the letter into her lap. 

“How long has Stanistreet been pay- 
ing you these little attentions?” 

She looked up smiling. I am not sure 
that she did not think this new tone of 
Tyson’s was part of the game they 
were playing together. She had never 
taken him seriously. 

“Ever since he found out that I liked 
them, I suppose.” 

“Did it not occur to you that the 
things you like are rather expensive 
luxuries, some of them?” 
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“No. 
ever get them.” 

“My dear girl, I know the precise 
amount of Stanistreet’s income. Money 


Perhaps that’s why I hardly 


can’t be any object to him. But per- 
haps you’ve a soul above boxes at the 
Criterion, and champagne suppers af- 
terward, and the rest of it?” 

“T have, unfortunately. But there 
wasn’t any champagne.” Her indiffer- 
ent voice gave the lie to her beating 
pulses. Between playing and fighting 
there is only a difference of degree. 

“Will you kindly tell me why you se- 
lected Stanistreet of all people for this 
business ?” 

“T didn’t select him—he was always 
there.” 

“And if it hadn’t been Stanistreet, it 
would have been somebody else? I see. 
I hope you appreciate the peculiar ad- 
vantages of his society?” 

“I do. Louis is a gentleman, though 
he is your friend. He knows how to 
talk to women.” 

“If he doesn’t it’s not for want of 
practise. I could swallow all this, 
Molly, if you were a little girl just out 
of the schoolroom; but—I don’t think 
you've much to learn.” 

Mrs. Nevill Tvson’s eyes flashed. The 
play had turned to deadly earnest. 
“Not much, thanks to you,” said she. 
Her voice sank. “Louis was good to 
me.” 

“Was he? ‘Good’ to you—how ex- 
tremely touching! Pray, were you 
good to him?” 

“No—no.” She shook her head re- 
morsefully. “I wish I had been.” 

Tyson knitted his brows and looked 
at her. He had not quite made up his 
mind, 

“Don’t you know, I don’t altogether 
believe in your refreshing naiveté. 
Stanistreet is not ‘good’ to pretty 
women for nothing. I know, and you 
know, that a woman who has been seen 
with him, as you apparently have been, 
is not supposed to have a character to 
lose.” 

She rose to her feet and faced him. 
“How could you? Oh, how could 
you?” 
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He shrank from her, without the 
least attempt to conceal his repulsion. 
“If you look in the glass you'll see.” 

She turned mechanically and saw the 
reflection of her face, all flushed as it 
was and distorted, the eyes fierce with 
passion. It was like the sudden leap- 
ing forth of her soul; and Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson’s soul, after three days’ inter- 
course with her husband’s, was not a 
thing to trust implicitly. Without sin- 
ning, it seemed unconsciously to reflect 
his sin. I cannot tell you how that was; 
marriage is a great mystery. 

She understood him, though imper- 
fectly; she understood many things 
now. Oh, he was right—she looked the 
part; no wonder that he hated her. She 
sat down and covered her face with 
her hands, as if to shut out that mo- 
mentary vision of herself. Herself and 
not herself. What she saw was some- 
thing that had never been. But it was 
something that might be—herself, as 
Tyson alone had power to make her. 
All this came to her as an unexplained, 
confused terror, a trouble of the nerves ; 
there was no reasoning, no idea; it was 
all too new. 

But if she did not understand her 
own misery, she understood vaguely 
what he had said to her. She got up 
and went to her writing-table, where a 
letter lay folded, ready for its envelope. 
She gave it to him without a word. 

“Do you mean me to read this?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; if you like,” she answered, 
without looking at him; apparently she 
was absorbed in addressing her en- 
velope. 

He opened the letter gingerly, and 
read in his wife’s schoolgirl handwri- 
ting: 

Dear Louis: It’s awfully good of you, 
but I’m afraid I can’t go with you to the 
“Lyceum” to-morrow night, so I return the 
ticket with many thanks, in case you want 
to give it to somebody else. Nevill has 
come home—why, of course, you saw him 
and I am so happy and I want all my time 
for him. 

I thought you’d like to know this. I’m 
sure he will be delighted to see you when- 
ever you like to call. 

Yours sincerely, Motity Tyson. 

P. S.—Thanks awfully for the lovely 
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flowers. You can smell them all over the 


flat! 

“Come here, you fool,” he said gen- 
tly. 

But Mrs. Nevill Tyson was stamping 
her envelope with great deliberation and 
care. She handed it to him at arm’s 
length and darted away. He heard her 
turning the key in her bedroom door 
with a determined click. 

He read her letter over again twice. 
The ridiculous little phrases convinced 
him of the groundlessness of his suspi- 
cion. Punctuation would have argued 
premeditation, and premeditation guilt. 
“Nevill has come home—why, of 
course, you saw him.” She had actual- 
ly forgotten that Stanistreet had been 
there on the evening of his arrival. 

He laughed so loud that Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson heard him in her bedroom. 

An hour later he heard her softly un- 
locking her door. He smiled. She 
might be as innocent as she pleased, but 
she had made him make a cursed fool 
of himself, and he meant that she should 
suffer for that. 

He threw Stanistreet’s flowers out of 


the window, put Molly’s note up in its 


envelope, and sent it to the post. Then 
he sat down to think. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s room was oppo- 
site the one she had just left. She stood 
for a moment before her looking-glass, 
studying her own reflection. She took 
off her pearl necklace and spanned her 
white throat with her tiny hands. And 
as she looked she was glad. When all 
was said and done she was beautiful— 
beautiful after her small fashion. She 
turned this way and that to make per- 
fectly sure of the fact. She had real- 
ized long ago how much her hold on 
Nevill’s affections depended on it. His 
love had waxed and waned with her 
beauty. Well She opened her 
door before getting into bed, and for 
the next hour she lay listening and won- 
dering. She saw the line of light at the 
top of the drawing-room door disap- 
pear as the big lamp went out. It was 
followed by a fainter streak. Nevill 
must have lit the little lamp on the 
table by the window. Oh, dear! He 
was going to sit up, then. She heard 
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him go into the dining-room beyond and 
stumble against things; then came the 
spurt of a match, followed by the chink- 
ing of glasses. He was only going to 
have a smoke and a drink. She waited 
a little while longer, then she called to 
him. There was no answer; he must be 
dozing on the couch in the dining-room., 
A light wind lifted the carpet at the 
door, and she wondered drowsily 
whether Nevill had left the drawing- 
room window open. 

He had done all that she supposed, 
and more. First of all, he drank a little 
more than was good for him; this hap- 
pened occasionally now. Then he sat 
down and wrote what he thought was 
a very terse and biting letter to Stani- 
street, in which he said: “You needn't 
call. You will not find either of us at 
home at Ridgmount Gardens from May 
to August, nor at Thorneytoft from 
August to May. And if you should 
happen to meet my wife anywhere in 
public, you will oblige me greatly by 
cutting her.” 

This letter he left on the table out- 
side, for postage in the morning. Then 
he went back to the dining-room and 
drank a great deal more than was good 
for him. Of course he left the draw- 
ing-room window open and the lamp 
burning, and by midnight he was sleep- 
ing heavily in the adjoining room. And 
the wind got up in the night: it played 
with the muslin curtains, flinging them 
out like streamers into the room; 
played with the flimsy parasol lamp- 
shade until it tilted, and the little lamp 
was thrown onto the floor. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson woke with the 
light crash. She sat up for a moment, 
then got out of bed, crossed the passage, 
and opened the drawing-room door. A 
warm wind puffed in her face; the air 
was full of black flakes flying through 
a red rain; a stream of fire ran along 
the floor, crests of flames leaped and 
quivered over the steady blue under- 
current; and over there, in the corner, 
an absurd little armchair had caught 
fire all by itself; the flames had peeled 
off its satin covering like a skin, and 
were slowly consuming the horsehair 
stuffing; the pitiable object sent out 
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great puffs and clouds of smoke that 
writhed in agonized spirals. The tiny 
room had become a battle-field of disso- 
lute forces. But as yet none of the 
solid furniture was touched; it was a 
superficial conflagration. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson saw nothing but 
the stream of fire that ran between her 
and the room where Nevill lay. She 
picked up her skirt and waded through 
it barefoot. A spark flung from the 
burning draperies settled on the wide 
flapping frills of her nightgown. Nevill 
was fast asleep with the rug over him 
and his mouth open. She shook him 
with one hand, and with the other she 
tried to beat down her flaming capes. 
Was he never going to wake? 

She was afraid to move; but by drop- 
ping forward on her knees she could 
just reach some soda-water on the table; 
she dashed it over his face. The fire 
had hurt the soles of her feet; now it 
had caught her breast, her throat, her 
hair; it rose flaming round her head, 
and she cried aloud in her terror. Still 
clutching Nevill’s sleeve, she staggered 
and fell across him, and he woke. 

He woke dazed; but he had sense 
enough to roll her in the rug and crush 
the flames out. 


CHAPTER 


THE 


XVI. 


NEW LIFE. 


“There is now every hope,” 
that cheerful lady, Mrs. Wilcox, “of 
dear Molly’s complete recovery.” 

This, translated from the language of 


so wrote 


optimism, meant that dear Molly’s 
beauty was dead, but that Molly would 
live. 

To live, indeed, was not what she had 
wanted. Mrs. Nevill Tyson had made 
up her mind to die; and in the certain 
hope of death she had borne the dress- 
ing of her burns without a murmur. 
Lying there, swathed in her bandages, 
life came back slowly and unwillingly to 
her aching nerves and thirsting veins; 
and the sense of life woke with a sting, 
as if her brain were bound tight, tight, 
and the pulse of thought beat thickly 
under the intolerable ligatures. Then, 


‘me when I’m dead. 


when they told her she would live, she 
screamed and made as though she would 
tear the bandages from her head and 
throat. 

“Take them off!” she cried. “I won’t 
have them. You said I was going to 
die, and I want to die—I want to die, 
I tell you. Don’t let Nevill come near 
me. He'll want to come and look at 
Don’t let him 
come !” 

But Nevill was there. The first thing 
he did, when he heard the doctor’s ver- 
dict, was to go straight into his wife’s 
room and cry. He bent over her bed, 
sobbing hysterically: 

“Molly—Molly—my little wife!” 

That made her suddenly quiet. 

She turned toward him, and her eyes 
looked bigger and darker than ever in 
the section of her face that was not cov- 
ered with bandages. She held out her 
hand, the right hand that had clung 
with such a grip to his coat-sleeve and 
was thus left unhurt. He stroked it 
and kissed it many times over, he said 
what a pretty hand it was; and then, 
when he remembered the things he had 
said and thought of her, he cried again. 

“This excitement is very bad for her. 
Shall I tell him to go away?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Wilcox to the nurse. The 
nurse shook her head. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson had heard; she 
gave a queer little fluttering laugh that 
was meant to be derisive and ended like 
asob. “If you went away, both of you,” 
said she, “I might feel better.” 

They went away and left them. 

From that moment Mrs. Nevill Ty- 
son was no longer bent upon dying. 
She had conceived an immense hope— 
that old, old hope of the New Life. 
They would begin all over again from 
the very beginning. Life is an endless 
beginning. Had not Nevill’s tears as- 
sured her that he loved her still, in 
spite of what had been done to her? It 
takes so much to make a man cry. 

Mrs. Nevill Tyson may have under- 
stood men; it is not so clear that she 
knew all about sentimentalists. It 
seemed as though her beauty being 
dead, all that was blind and selfish in 
her passion for Nevill had died with it. 
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She was glad to be delivered from the 
torment of the senses, to feel that the 
immortal human soul of her love was 
free. And as she was very ypung and 
had the heart of a little child, she firm- 
ly believed that her husband’s emotions 
had undergone the same purifying re- 
generating process. 

As for Tyson, he had not a doubt on 
the subject. One morning he was sit- 
ting in her room, watching her with a 
feverish intermittent devotion. He no- 
ticed her right arm as it hur along the 
counterpane, and the droop of the beau- 
tiful right hand—the one beautiful 
thing about her now. He remembered 
how the used to tease her about that lit- 
tle white spot on her wrist, and how 
she used to laugh and shake down her 
ruffles or her bangles to hide it. Even 
now she had the old trick; she had 
drawn the sleeve of her nightgown over 
it, as she felt his gaze resting on if. 
Strange—though she was still sensitive 
about that tiny blemish, she was appar- 
ently indifferent to the change in her 
face. He wondered if she realized how 


irreparably her beauty was destroyed; 
and as he wondered he looked away, 
lest his eyes should wake that conscious- 


ness in her. He had no idea how long 
they had been alone together. Time 
was not measured by words, for neither 
had spoken much. He had taken Hen- 
ley’s “Verses” at haphazard from the 
bookshelf, and was turning over the 
pages, dipping here and there, in the 
fastidious fashion of a man in no mind 
for any ideas but his own. Presently 
he broke out in a voice that throbbed 
thickly with emotion : 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul—— 


He had found the music that matched 
his mood. He chanted: 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Some clumsy movement of his foot 
shook the bed and jarred her. She 
drew in her breath sharply. 
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“God forgive me!” he cried, “did I 
hurt you, darling?” 
“T don’t mind it. 
she. 

At her look his sins rose up to his 
remembrance. He flung himself on his 
knees beside the bed, shaken with his 
passion of remorse. He muttered a wild 
inarticulate confession. 

“Don’t, Nevill, don’t,”’ she.whispered ; 
“it made no difference. It’s all over 
and done with now.” 

He looked at her body and thought of 
the beauty of her soul. He broke into 
vows and promises. 

“Yes; it’s all over. [ swear I'll never 

look at another woman as long as I 
live.” 
The pressure of her weak arms round 
his neck thrilled him with an exquisite 
tenderness, a voluptuous pity. Surely, 
surely in his heart of hearts he had 
never loved any woman as he loved her. 
She comforted him; she whispered 
things too sacred for perfect utterance. 
It struck him from time to time that 
she had no clear notion of the nature 
of the wrongs she forgave, just as by 
some miracle her mind had dwelt apart 
from everything that was base in her 
own marriage. Her ideas of evil were 
vague and bodiless. She may have 
conceived Nevill to have been the vic- 
tim of some malign intellectual influ- 
ence, the thrall, perhaps, of some Miss 
satchelor sans merci. There may have 
beer mysteries, gulfs before which she 
shuddered, dim regions which she could 
only just divine. He did not know that 
with women like his wife there is all 
infinity between what they realize and 
what they fear. Yet within its range 
of vision her love was terribly clear- 
sighted. And now, one by one, Tyson’s 
sins fell from him in the purifying fire 
of his wife’s fancy. 

He staggered to his feet and looked 
round him with glazed eyes; he was 
drunk with his own emotions. She fol- 
lowed his gaze; it was caught by some 
object above her bed. 

“Hello!” said he, “what’s my 
sword doing there? My beauty!” 

“T brought it in,” said she. 

“What did you do that for, eh?” 


It’s worth it,” said 


old 
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“T don’t know. I think I thought 
that some day you'd walk off with it 
somewhere, and that if you did that, 
you’d never come back again. So, you 
see, I liked to know it was hanging safe 
up there when I was asleep. You don’t 
mind, do you?” 

He muttered something about “rust” 
and “an outside wall.” 

“It’s all right. I’ve cleaned it my- 
self. I used to take it down and look 
at it every day.” 

“When did you do that, Molly?” 

“All the time you were away.” 

“Good God!” He took the sword 
down from the nail where it hung by a 
red cord. 

“You won’t find a speck of dust on it 
anywhere,” said she. 

He had drawn the sword from its 
scabbard and laid it across his knee. 
He felt its edge; he drew his finger 
down the long groove that ran along 
the center of the blade; his gaze rested 
almost passionately on the floral ara- 
besque that fringed that bed of the river 
of blood. Not a spot of rust from hilt 
to point; the scabbard, too, was bright 
and clean. 

He held up the sword, still looking 
at it with the eyes of a lover; a quick 
turn of his wrist, and it leaped and 
flashed in the sun. , 

He turned to his wife, smiling. “Isn’t 
she a beauty?” said he. 

Fear gripped her heart. She may 
have had shadowy notions of Tyson’s 
conjugal infidelities, but she had a very 
clear idea of the power of her rival, 
the sword. She did not know that he 
was merely moved by the spirit of Hen- 
ley’s verse. 

“Take it away,” she said; “I don’t 
like the look of it.” 

“Well, it’s not a nice thing to have 
hanging over your head.” 

He took it away and hung 
old place in the dining-room. 

And Mrs. Nevill Tyson was content. 
Though there was not a sign or a hope 
that her beauty would be restored to 
her, she was content. What was more, 
she was positively glad that it was gone, 
regarding the loss of it as the ransom 
for Tyson’s soul, 


it in its 


She was growing stronger every day 
now, and they were full of plans for 
their future. No attempt had been made 
to repair the damage done by the fire. 
It was settled—so far as anything was 
settled—that they were to let the flat, 
let Thorneytoft, too, and go away from 
London, from England, perhaps, to 
some Elysium to be agreed on by them 
both. It was to be a second honey- 
moon—or was it a third? There was 
nothing like beginning all over again 
from the very beginning. They talked 
of the Riviera. 

In three weeks’ time from the date of 
the fire she was well enough to be 
moved into the dining-room. Nevill 
carried her. They had to go through 
the empty drawing-room, and as they 
passed they stopped and looked round 
the desolate place. It struck them both 
that this was the scene of that terrible 
last act of the drama of the old life. 

“When we've once gone we will 
never, never come back again,” she said. 

“No. We burnt our ships in that 
blaze, Moll. Do you mind very much?” 

“No. I shall never want to see it 
again. In our new house we won’t have 
anything to remind us of this.” 

“No, we'll have everything brand- 
new, won't we?” 

“Yes, brand-new.” She looked 
round her and smiled. “But it seems 
a little sad, don’t you think? It was a 
pretty room, and there were all my 
things.” 

“Never mind. 
they came from.” 

They paused in the doorway. 

“Ha! This is the way,” he said, “that 
a bride used to be brought into her hus- 
band’s house. They lifted her up so!” 
As he spoke he raised her high in his 
strong arms. He was smiling, glorying 
in his strength. 

And that was the way Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson was carried over the threshold of 
the New Life. Or was it not rather her 
spirit that had lifted his? He, too, un- 
worthy, soiled and shamed with sin, had 
been suffered to go with her a little 
way. For one luminous, perfect mo- 
ment he stood face to face with her in 
the mystic marriage-chamber of the 


Plenty more where 
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soul; he heard—if it were only for a 
moment—the unspeakable epithalami- 
um; he saw incomprehensible things. 

It had needed some violent appeal to 
the senses, the spectacle or idea of 
physical agony, to rouse him to that 
first passion of pity and tenderness. 
Something like this he had felt once be- 
fore, in the night-watch at Thorneytoft, 
when the wife he had wronged lay in 
the clutches of life and death. But now, 
for the first time in his married life, he 
loved her. Surely this was the way of 
peace. 

Surely, surely. She lay down in her 
gladness and prayed the prayer of her 
wedding-night—that God would make 
her a good wife. She did not pray that 
Nevill might be made a good husband; 
of his sins she had never spoken, not 
even to her God, 

As for Mr. Nevill Tyson, in the joy 
of his heart he thanked whatever gods 
there might happen to be for his uncon- 
querable soul. 


CHAPTER 


CAPTAIN OF 


XVII. 
THE HIS SOUL. 

Three weeks and they were still in 
London. If they could only have risen 
up in the morning of the New Life, and 
turned their backs on that hateful flat 
forever! But, seeing that Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson was tired out with her journey 
from one room to the other, it looked as 
if the greater removal was hardly to be 
thought of yet. The doctor was con- 
sulted. 

“IT must examine the heart,” said the 
man of science. 

He examined the heart. 

“Better wait another week,” he said 
shortly. Brevity is the soul of medical 
wit; he was a very eminent man, and 
time also was short. 

So they waited a week; three weeks, 
in fact. The delay gave Tyson time to 
study the New Life in all its bearings. 
At first it seemed to him that he, too, 
had attained. He was ready to fall in 
with all his wife’s innocent schemes. 
For his own part, he looked forward 
to the coming change with excitement 
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that was pleasure in itself. He was per- 
fectly prepared for an open rupture 
with the past; or, indeed, for any sud- 
den and violent course of action, the 
more violent the better. He dreamed 
of cataclysms and upheavals, of trunks 
packed hastily in the night, of flight by 
express trains from London, the place 
of all disaster. His soul would have 
been appeased by a telegram. 

Instead of telegrams he received doc- 
tors’ bulletins—contradictory, ambigu- 
ous, elusive. They began to get on his 
nerves. 

Still, there could be no possible doubt 
that he had attained. At any rate, he 
had advanced a considerable distance 
on the way of peace. It looked like it; 
he was happy without anything to make 
him happy; a state which seemed to be 
a feature of the New Life. 

The New Life was not exhausting. 
He had an idea that he could keep it up 
indefinitely. But at the end of the first 


fortnight he realized that he was drift- 
ing, not toward peace, but toward a hor- 
rible, teeming, stagnant calm. 


Before 
long he would be given over to dulness 
and immitigable ennui. 

A perfectly sane man would have 
faced the facts frankly. He would 
have pulled himself together, taken him- 
self out of the house, and got some- 
thing to do. And under any other cir- 
cumstances this is what Tyson would 
have done. Unfortunately, he consid- 
ered it his duty as a repentant husband 
to stay at home; and at home he stayed, 
cultivating his emotions. Ah, those 
emotions! If Tyson had been simply 
and passionately vicious there might 
have been some chance for him. But 
sentimentalism, subtlest source of moral 
corruption, worked in him like that 
hectic disease that flames in the colors 
of life, flouting its wretched victim with 
an extravagant hope. The deadly taint 
was spreading, stirred into frightful 
activity by the shock of his wife’s ill- 
ness. He stayed indoors, lounging in 
easy chairs, and lying about on sofas; 
he smoked, drank, yawned; he hovered 
in passages, loomed in doorways; he 
hung about his wife’s bedroom, chatter- 
ing aimlessly, or sat in silence and deep 
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depression by her side. In vain she im- 
plored him to go out, for goodness’ sake, 
and get some fresh air. Once or twice, 
to satisfy her, he went, and yawned 
through a miserable evening at some 
theater, when, as often as not, he left 
before the end of the first act. Heredi- 
tary conscience rose up and thrust him 
violently from the house; outside, the 
spirit of the Baptist minister, of the 
guileless cultivator of orchids, haled 
him by the collar and dragged him 
home. Or he would spend whole after- 
noons looking into shop-windows in a 
dreamy quest of flowers, toys, trinkets ; 
something that would “suit my wife.” 
Judging from the unconsidered trifles 
that he brought home, he must have 
credited the poor little soul with crim- 
inally extravagant tastes. The tables 
and shelves about her couch were 
heaped with idiotic lumber, on which 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson looked with thought- 
ful eyes. 

She was perpetually thinking now; 


she lay there weaving long chains of 
reasoning from the flowers of her inno- 
cent fancy; chains so brittle and in- 
substantial, they would have offered no 
support to any creature less light than 


she. If Tyson was more than usually 
sulky, that was the serious side of him 
coming out; if he was silent—well, 
everybody knows that the deepest feel- 
ings are seldom expressed in words; if 
he was atrociously irritable, it was no 
wonder, considering the strain he had 
undergone, poor fellow. She reminded 
herself how he had cried over her like 
a child; she rehearsed that other scene 
of confession and forgiveness—the ten- 
der, sacred words, the promises and 
vows. Already the New Life was 
passing into the life of memory, while 
she told herself that it could not pass. 
It takes so much to make a strong man 
cry, you know. When doubts came, she 
always fell back on the argument from 
tears. 

He was reading to her one evening 
after she had gone tired to bed—read- 
ing was so much easier than talking— 
when Mrs. Nevill Tyson, whose atten- 
tion wandered dreadfully, interrupted 
him. 


“Nevill—you remember that night 
when the accident happened? I mean 
—just before the fire ?” 

He moaned out an incoherent assent. 

“And you remember what you 
thought ?” 

His only answer was a nervous move- 
ment of his feet. 

“Well, I've often wanted to tell you 
about that. I know you didn’t really 
think there was anything between me 
and Louis, but- i 

“Of course I didn’t.” 

“I know—really. Still, it might have 
made a difference. I would have told 
you all about it that night, if it hadn’t 
been for that beastly fire. You know 
mother said I was awfully silly—I laid 
myself open to all sorts of dreadful 
things. She said I ought to have left 
London—that time. I couldn’t. I knew 
when you came back, you would come 
back here—I might have missed you. 
3esides, it would have been horrible to 
go back to Thorneytoft, where every- 
body was talking and thinking things. 
They would talk, Nevill.” 

“The fiends! You shouldn’t have 
minded them, darling. They didn’t un- 
derstand you. How could they? The 
brutes !” 

“Me? 
that.” 

Tyson was frankly astonished. Ap- 
parently she had not a notion that she 
had been the subject of any scurrilous 
reports at Drayton Parva or elsewhere. 
From the first she had resented their 
social ostracism—when she became 
aware of it—as an insult to him; and 
now, evidently, she had found the clue 
to the mysterious scandal in her knowl- 
edge of his conduct. Before she could 
do that, in her own mind she must have 
accused him gravely. And yet, but for 
this characteristic little inadvertence, he 
would never have known it. How much 
did she know? 

She went on a little incoherently; so 
many ideas cropped up to be gathered 
instantly and wreathed into the se- 
quence of her thought. “Mother said 
people would talk if I didn’t take care. 
She thought Sir Peter—poor old Sir 
Peter—do you remember his funny red 


Oh, I wouldn’t have minded 
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face, and his throat—all turkey’s wat- 
tles >—because he said I was the pretti- 
est woman in Leicestershire. I don’t 
see much harm in that, you know. Any- 
how, he can’t very well do it again— 
now. Perhaps—she thought I oughtn’t 
to have gone about quite so much with 
Louis.” 

“Why did you, Molly? It was a mis- 
take.” 

“T wonder—— 
fault.” 

“No; it was Stanistreet’s. 
what he was abou.” 

“Tt was mine. I liked him.” 

“What did you see to like in him?” 
(He really had some curiosity on that 
point.) 

“T liked him because he was your 
friend—the best friend you ever had. 
I hated the other men that used to come. 
And when you were away I felt some- 
how as if—as if—he was all that was 
left of you. But that was afterward. I 
think I liked him, first of all, because he 
liked you.” 

“How do you know it was me he 
liked ?” 

“Oh, it was; I know. Whatever 
other people thought, he always under- 
stood. Do you see? We used to talk 
about you every day, I think, till just 
the last—and then he knew what I was 
thinking. Then, he was sorry when 
baby died. I can never forget that.” 

(Inconceivable! Had she never for 
an instant understood? Ah, well, if he 
had been so transfigured in her sight, 
she might well idealize Stanistreet.) 

She went on impetuously, with inex- 
tricable confusion of persons and 
events : 

“Nevill—I wasn’t kind to him. 


Well, it was all my 


He knew 


They 
said I didn’t care—and I did—I did! It 


nearly broke my heart. Only I was 
afraid you’d think I loved him better 
than you, and so—I didn’t take any no- 
tice of him. I thought he wouldn’t mind 
—he was so little, you see; and then I 
thought some day I could tell him. Oh, 
Nevill—do you think he minded ?” 

He bowed his head. He had not a 
word to say. He was trying to realize 
this thing. To keep his worthless love, 
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she had given up everything, even to the 
supreme sacrifice of her motherhood. 

Her fingers clutched the counter- 
pane, working feverishly. She had had 
something else to say. But she was 
afraid to say it, to speak of that un- 
speakable new thing, her hidden hope of 
motherhood. He covered her hands 
with his to keep them still. 

“You see, it was all right as it hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes—as it happened. But I think it 
was a little hard on poor old Stani- 
street.” 

“Sometimes I wonder if it was fair. 
He used to say things; but I didn’t take 
them in at the time. I didn’t under- 
stand; and somehow now I feel as if it 
had never happened. Perhaps it wasn’t 
quite fair—but then I didn’t think. I 
wonder why he’s never been to see me.” 

“Can’t say, Molly.” 

“He must have seen the fire in the 
papers—lI hope he didn’t think what you 
did. I mean—think i 

“What ?” 

“Think that I cared.” 

“Don’t, Molly, for God’s sake! I 
never thought it. I was in an infernal 
bad temper, that was all.” 

“So that hasn’t made any difference 

“Of course it hasn’t.” 

“Nothing can make any difference 
now, then, can it?” 

It was too much. He got up and 
walked up and down the room. Poor 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson, she had put his idea 
into words. She had suggested that 
there was a difference, and suggestion 
is a fatal thing to an unsteady mind. In 
that moment of fearful introspection he 
said to himself that it was all very well 
for her to say there was no difference. 
There was a difference. She was not 
exactly lying on a bed of roses; but in 
the nature of things her lot was easier 
than his. There was no comparison be- 
tween the man’s case and the woman’s. 
He had not sunk into that, serene apathy 
which is nine-tenths of a woman’s 
virtue. He was not an invalid—neither 
was he a saint. It is not necessary to 
be a saint in order to be a martyr; poor 
devils have their martyrdom. Why 
could not women realize these simple 


> 
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facts? Why would they persist in be- 
lieving the impossible ? 

His face was very red when he turned 
round and answered: “I can’t talk 
about it, Molly. God knows what I 
feel.” 

This was the way he helped to sup- 
port that little fiction of the man of deep 
and strong emotions, frost-bound in an 
implacable reserve. 

He took up the book again, and she 
fell asleep at the sound of the reading. 
He sat and watched her. 

Straight and still in her white dra- 
peries she lay like a dead woman. Some 
trick of the shaded lamp-light, falling 
on her face, exaggerated its pallor and 
discoloration. He was fascinated by the 
very horror of it; as he stared at her 
face it seemed to expand, to grow vague 
and insubstantial, till his strained gaze 
relaxed and shifted, making it start into 
relief again. He watched it swimming 


in and out of a liquid dusk of vision, till 
the sight of it became almost a malady 


of the nerves. And as he saw it now he 
would see it all the days of his life. He 
felt like the living captive bound to the 
dead in some infernal triumph of fate. 
Dead, and not dead—that was the hor- 
rible thing. Beneath that mask that 
was not Molly—Molly was alive. She 
would live, she would be young when 
he was long past middle age. 

He found it in him to think bitterly 
of the little thing for the courage that 
had saved his life—for that. Of all her 
rash and inconsiderate actions this was 
the worst. Courage had never formed 
part of his feminine ideal; it was the 
glory of the brute and the man, and she 
should have left it to men and to brutes 
like him. And yet if that detestable 
“accident,” as she called it, had hap- 
pened to him, she would have loved him 
all the better for it. 

Odd. But some women are made so. 
Marion Hathaway was that sort—she 
stuck like a leech. 

And now—the frivolous, feather- 
headed little wife, whom he had held 
so cheap and wronged so lightly, urging 
her folly as almost a justification of the 
wrong, she, too—— She appalled him 
with the terrific eternity of her love. 


Was it possible that this feeling, which 
he had despised as the blind craving and 
clinging of the feminine animal, could 
take a place among the supreme reali- 
ties, the things more living than flesh 
and blood, which in his way he still con- 
trived to believe in? The idea made 
him extremely uncomfortable, and he 
put it from him. He had drifted into 
that stagnant backwater of the soul 
where the scum of thought rises to the 
surface. Molly was better than most 
women; but, poor little thing, there was 
nothing transcendent about her virtues. 
She loved him after the manner of her 
kind. 

No—no—no. She loved him as no 
other woman had loved him before. She 
loved him because she believed in him 
against the evidence of her senses. If 
she only knew! A diabolical impulse 
seized him to awaken her then and there, 
and force her to listen to a full confes- 
sion of his iniquities, without reticence 
and without apology. Surely no wom- 
an’s love could stand before that appal- 
ling revelation! 3ut no; what other 
women would do he would not under- 
take to say; she would only look at him 
with her innocent eyes, reiterating: “It 
makes no difference.” 

Would he have cared more if she had 
cared less? On the whole—no. And 
what if she had been a woman of a 
higher, austerer type? That woman 
would have repelled him, thrown him 
back upon himself. She had drawn him 
by her very foolishness. He had been 
brought back to her, again and again, 
by the certainty of her unreasoning af- 
fection. By its purity also. That had 
saved him from falling lower than a 
certain dimly defined level. If there 
was a spark of good in him he owed it 
to her. He had never sunk so low as 
in that intolerable moment when he had 
doubted her. For the behavior of the 
brute is low enough in all conscience; 
but below that is the behavior of the 
cad. Tyson had his own curious code 
of morals. 

Yes; and in the raw enthusiasm of 
remorse he had made all manner of 
vows and promises; and he felt bound 
in honor to keep them. He had talked 
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of a rupture with the past. A rupture 
with the past! You might as well talk 
of breaking with your own shadow. 
The shadow of your past. Imbecile ex- 
pression! The past was in his blood 
and nerves; it was bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. It was he. Or, rather, 
it was this body of his that seemed to 
live with a hideous, independent life of 
its own. And yet, even yet, there were 
moments when he caught a glimpse of 
his better self struggling, as if under 
the slough of dissolution; the soul that 
had never seen the sun was writhing to 
leap into the light. He would have 
given the whole world to be able to love 
Molly. There was no death and no cor- 
ruption like the death of love; and the 
spirit of his passion had been too feeble 
to survive its divorce from the flesh. 

He could not look away. He rose 
and lifted the lamp-shade, throwing the 
pitiless light on the thing that fascinated 
him. She stirred in her sleep, turning 
a little from the light. He bent over her 
pillow and peered into her face. She 
woke suddenly, as if his gaze had drawn 
her from sleep ; and from the look in her 
eyes he judged a little of the horror his 
own must have betrayed. 

He shrank back guiltily, replaced the 
shade, and sat down in the chair at the 
foot of the bed. She looked at him. His 
whole frame trembled; his eyes were 
blurred with tears; the parted lips 
drooped with weakness, bitterness, and 
unappeased desire. Did she know that 
in that moment the hunger and thirst 
after righteousness raged more fiercely 
than any earthly appetite? It seemed to 
him that in her look he read pity and 
perfect comprehension. He hid his face 
in his hands. 

After that night he began to have a 
nervous dread of going into her room. 
He was always afraid that she would 
“say something.” By this time his 
senses, too, were morbidly acute. The 
sight and smell of drugs, dressings, and 
disinfectants afflicted him with an agony 
of sensation. There was no escaping 
these things in the little flat, and he 
could not help associating his wife with 
them—it seemed as if a crowd of trivial 
and sordid images was blotting out the 
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delicate moral impressions he had once 
had. Tyson was paying the penalty of 
having lived the life of the senses; his 
brain had become their servant, and he 
was horrified to find that he could not 
command its finest faculties at pleasure. 

There was no disguising the detesta- 
ble truth. He could attain no further. 
From those heights of beautiful emotion 
where he had disported himself lately 
there could be no gradual lapse into in- 
difference. It was a furious breakneck 
descent to the abominable end—repul- 
sion and infinite dislike, tempered at first 
by a little remnant of pity. Every day 
her presence was becoming more intol- 
erable to him. But, for the few mo- 
ments that he perforce spent with her, 
he was more elaborately attentive than 
ever. As his tenderness declined his 
manner became more scrupulously re- 
spectful. (She would have given any- 
thing to have heard him say: “You lit- 
tle fool,” as in the careless days of the 
old life.) He had no illusions left. Not 
even to himself could he continue that 
pleasant fiction of the strong man with 
feelings too deep for utterance. Still, 
there were certain delicacies—if his love 
was dead he must do his best to bury 
it decently—anyhow, anywhere, out of 
his sight and hers. 

He noticed now that, as he carried 
her from one room to the other, she 
turned her face from his, as she had 
turned it from the light. 

And she was growing stronger. 

One afternoon she heard the doctor 
talking to Nevill in the passage. He 
uttered the word “change.” 

“Shall I send her to Bournemouth ?” 
said Nevill. 

“Yes, yes. Good morning. Or, bet- 
ter still, take her yourself to the Ri- 
viera,” sang out the doctor. 

The door closed behind the eminent 
man, and Tyson went out immediately 
afterward. 

He came home late that night, and 
she did not see him till the afternoon of 
the following day, when he turned into 
the dining-room on his way out of the 
house. He was nervously polite, and 
apologized for having an appointment. 
She noticed that he looked tired and ill; 
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but there was another look in his face 
that robbed it of the pathos of illness ; 
and she saw that, too. 

“Nevill,” said she, “I wish you’d go 
away for a bit.” 

“Where do you want me to go to?” 

“Oh, anywhere.” She considered a 
moment. ‘You'll be ill if you stop here. 
You ought to go ever so far away. A 
sea voyage would be the very thing.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do me much good to go 
sea-voyaging by myself.” 

For a second her face brightened. 
“No—but—I shall be quite strong in 
another fortnight—and then—I could 
go out to you wherever you were, and 
we could come back together, couldn’t 
we?” 

There was no answer. 

“You might go—to please me.” 

He laughed shortly. “I might go to 
please myself. But what’s the good of 
talking about it when you know I 
can’t?” 

“Well, if you’d rather wait, there’s 
the Riviera”—he colored violently— 
“would that do for you?” 

“Yes; I think it would ‘do’ for me— 
just about.” 

“Well—anywhere, then. 
cnough to go to the Riviera, I’m 

“You're not well enough to go to the 
Riviera.” 

“What makes you think that?” she 
asked gravely. 

He looked away and muttered some- 
thing about “Thompson,” and “the jour- 
ney.” Again that look of agonized 
comprehension ! 

She said nothing. She knew that he 
had lied. Ah, to what pitiful shifts she 
had driven him! 

He hurried off to his appointment, 
and she lay on her couch by the win- 
dow with clenched hands and closed 
eyelids. She had no sensations to speak 
of; but thought came to her—confused, 
overwhelming thought—an agony of 
ideas. She loved him. Ah, the shame 
of it! And that hidden hope of hers 
became a terror. Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s 
soul was struggling with its immortal- 
ity. The hot flare of summer was in 
the streets and in the room; the old life 
was surging everywhere around her; 





If I'm well 


” 








above the brutal roar and gust of it, 
blown from airy squares, flung back 
from throbbing thoroughfares, she 
caught responsive voices, rhythmic, in- 
articulate) murmurs, ripples of the 
resonant joy of the world. Down there, 
in their dim greenery, the very plane- 
trees were whispering together under 
the shadow of the great flats. 

What were these things to Mrs. Nev- 
ill Tyson? She had entered the New 
Life as you enter heaven, alone. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MIRACLE. 


In the afternoon of the following day 
Tyson was sitting with Molly in the 
dining-room when he was told that 
Captain Stanistreet had called and had 
asked to see him. “Was he °” 
Yes, the captain was in the drawing- 
room. Tyson was a little surprised at 
the announcement; for, though the 
shock of the fire had somewhat obscured 
his recollection of the events that pre- 
ceded it, Molly had unfortunately re- 
called them to his memory. But he had 
clean forgotten some of the details. 
Consequently he was more than a little 
surprised when Stanistreet, without any 
greeting or formality whatsoever, took 
two letters from his pocket and flung 
one of them on the window-seat. 

“That’s your letter,” he said. 
here’s the answer.” 

He laid Molly’s little note down be- 
side it. 

Tyson stared at the letters rather stu- 
pidly. That correspondence was one of 
the details he had forgotten. He also 
stared at Stanistreet, who looked horri- 
bly ill. Then he took up Molly’s note 
and examined it without reading a 
word. It was crumpled, dirty, almost 
illegible, as if Louis had thrust it vio- 
lently into his pocket and carried it 
about with him for weeks. 

“If you really don’t know what it 
means,” said Stanistreet, “I'll tell you. 
It means that your wife had only one 
idea in her head. She didn’t under- 
stand it in the least, but she stuck to it. 
She thought of it from morning till 





“And 
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night, when other women would have 
been amusing themselves; thought of it 
ever since you married her and left her. 
Unfortunately, it kept her from think- 
ing much of anything else. There were 
many things she might have thought of 
—she might have thought of me. But 
she didn’t.” 

“Thanks. I know that as well as you. 
Did it ever occur to you to think of 
her ?” 

“T shouldn't 
thought of her.” 

“Oh Tyson stepped over to the 
empty fireplace. It was the only thing 
in the room that was left intact. 

His attitude suggested that he was 
lord of the hearth, and that his position 
was indestructible. 

“Since you considered your testimony 
to my wife’s character so indispensable, 
may I ask why you waited five weeks to 
give it?” 

Tyson could play with words like a 
ian of letters; he fought with them like 
the city tailor’s son. 


be here if I hadn't 


“You post your letters rather late. I 
left town an hour after I got hers.” 
“Tt was the least you could do.” 


“Then I got ill. That also was the 
least I could do. But I did my best to 
die, too, for decency’s sake. Needless 
to say, I did not succeed.” 

“T see. You thought of yourself first, 
and of her afterward. What I want to 
know is, would you have thought of me, 
supposing—only supposing—you could 
have taken advantage of the situation?” 

“No. In that case I would not have 
thought of you. I would have thought 
of her.” 

“In other words, you would have be- 
haved like a scoundrel if you’d got the 
chance.” The twinkle in Tyson’s eyes 
intimated that he was enjoying himself 
immensely. He had never had the 
whip-hand of Stanistreet before. 

“T would have behaved like a damned 
scoundrel, if you like. But I wouldn't 
have left her. Not even to marry and 
live morally ever after. I can be faith- 
ful—to another man’s wife.” 

The twinkle went out like a spark, 
and Tyson looked at his hearth. It was 
dangerous to irritate Stanistreet, for 
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So he only said: “Do you mind not 
shouting quite so loud? She’s in there 
—she may hear you.” 

She had heard him; she was calling 
to Nevill. He went to her, leaving the 
door of communication unlatched. 

“Is that Louis?” she asked. Tyson 
muttered something which Stanistreet 
could not hear, and Molly answered 
with an intense pleading note that car- 
ried far: “But I must see him.” 

He started forward at the sound of 
her voice. I believe up to the very last 
he clung to the doubt that was his hope. 
But Tyson had heard the movement and 
he shut the door. 

The pleading and muttering went on 
again on the other side. Heaven only 
knew what incriminating things the lit- 
tle fool was saying in there! As Stani- 
street waited, walking up and down the 
empty room, he noticed for the first time 
that it was empty. Only the other day 
it had been crammed with things that 
were symbols or monuments of the fool- 
ishness of Mrs. Nevill Tyson. Now 
ceiling and walls were foul with smoke, 
the gay white paint was branded and 
blistered, and the floor he walked on 
was cleared as if for a dance of devils. 
But it was nothing to Stanistreet. It 
would have been nothing to him if he 
had found Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s draw- 
ing-room utterly consumed. There was 
no reality for him but his own lust, and 
anger, and bitterness, and his idea of 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson. 

Presently Tyson came back. 

“You can go in,” he said, “but keep 
quiet, for God’s sake!” 

Stanistreet went in. 

Tyson looked back; he saw him stop 
half-way from the threshold. 

It was only for a second, but to Stani- 
street it seemed eternity. From all 
eternity Mrs. Nevill Tyson had been ly- 
ing there on that couch, against those 
scarlet cushions, with the blinds up and 
the sun shining full on her small, 
scarred face, and on her shrunken, tor- 
tured throat. 

She held out her hand and said: “I 
thought it was you. I wanted to see 
you. Can you find a chair?” 
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He murmured something absolutely 
trivial and sat down by her couch, play- 
ing with the fringe of the shawl that 
covered her. 

“Did I hear you say you had been 
ill?” she asked. 

He leaned forward, bending his head 
low over the fringe; she could not see 
his face. “I had inflammation of some- 
thing or other, and I went partially off 
my head—got out of bed and walked 
about in an east wind, with a tempera- 
ture of a hundred and two, decimal 
point nine.” 

“Oh, Louis, how wicked of you! You 
might have died!” 

“No such luck.” 

“For shame! I’ve been ill, too; did 
you know? Of course you didn’t, or 
else you’d have come to ask how I was, 
wouldn’t you? No, you wouldn’t. How 
could you come when you were ill?” 

“IT would have come. I didn’t 
know.” 


“Didn’t you? Oh, well—we had a fire 


here, and I was burnt; that’s all. How 
funny you not knowing, though. It was 
in all the papers—‘Heroic conduct of a 
lady.’ Aren’t they silly, those people 
that write papers? I wasn’t heroic a 
bit.” 

—JI never saw it. I was in Paris.” 

“In Paris? Ah, I love Paris! That’s 
where I went for my honeymoon. Was 
that where you were ill?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“Poor Louis! 
there.” 

Poor Louis!—she had loved Nevill 
in him and he was still a part of Nevill. 
And for the rest, she who understood 
so much, who was she to judge him? 

He looked at her... By this time his 
sensations had lost the sting of pity and 
horror. He could look without flinch- 
ing. The fire had only burnt the lower 
framework of the face, leaving the fea- 
tures untouched; the eyes still glowed 
under their scorched brows with a look 
half-tender, half-triumphant. 

It was as if they said: “See what it 
was you loved so much.” 

The little fool, tortured into wisdom, 
was that what she meant? It was al- 


And I was so happy 


ways hard to fathom her meanings. 
Could it be that? 

Yes, it must be. She had sent for 
him, not because she wanted to see him, 
but because she wanted him to see her. 
She had sent for him to save him. The 
sight of her face had killed her hus- 
band’s love; she had supposed that it 
would do the same kind office for his. 
Would any other woman have thought 
of it? It was preposterous, of course; 
but it would not have been Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson’s idea without some touch of 
divine absurdity. 

But—could any other woman have 
done it? “See what it was you loved so 
much.” Poor little fool! 

And he saw. This was not Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson, but it was the woman that 
he had loved. Her being Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson was an accident; it had nothing 
to do with her. Her beauty, too? It 
was gone. So was something that had 
obscured his judgment of her. He had 
doubted her over and over again, un- 
willingly at first, wilfully at the end; but 
he knew now that if for one instant she 
had justified his skepticism he would 
have ceased to love her. It was the 
paradox of her purity, dimly discerned 
under all his doubt, that had tormented 
and fascinated him; and she held him 
by it still. 

His fingers worked nervously, plait- 
ing and unplaiting the fringe. 

“You were burnt. Where was Nevill 
then ?” 

“He was here.” 

“Was he burnt?” 

“No; but he might have been. He— 
he helped to put the fire out. Oh, Louis, 
it’s horribly hard on him!” 

Stanistreet clenched his teeth lest he 
should blaspheme. 

“How long have you known Nevill ?” 
she asked, as if she read his thoughts. 

“T don’t know. A long time——” 

“How many years? Think.” 

“Fifteen, perhaps. We were at Marl- 
borough together in seventy-eight.” 

“You’ve known him twenty years, 
then. And you have known me— 
three?” 

“Four, next 


Molly—four Septem- 
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“Well, four, then. It isn’t a long 
time. And you see it wasn’t enough to 
know me in, was it?” 

He said nothing; but the fringe 
dropped from his fingers. 

“You were Nevill’s best friend, too, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes. His best friend, and his worst, 
God help me!” 

“TI suppose that means you’ve quar- 
reled with him? I thought I heard 
you. But, of course, you didn’t know.” 

“Forgive me, I did not.” He had 
misunderstood her—again ! 

“Well, you know now. I 
worth quarreling about, was I?” 

He got up and leaned out of the win- 
dow, looking into the dull street that 
roared seventy feet below. Then he 
sighed; and whether it was a sigh of 
relief or pain he could not tell. 

Neither did Mrs. Nevill Tyson in her 
great wisdom know. 


wasn’t 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONFESSIONAL. 


After all, Tyson was the first to make 
up the quarrel. If a sense of justice 
was wanting in him, it was supplied by 
a sense of humor; and he was very soon 
conscious of something ridiculous in his 
attitude toward Stanistreet. He had 
law and nature on his side for once, but 
in the eyes of the humorist, or of impar- 
tial justice, there was not very much to 
choose between them. In fact, the ad- 
vantage was on Stanistreet’s side. He, 
Tyson, had thrown his wife and Stani- 
street together from the first; he had 
exposed her to what, in his view, would 
have been sharp temptation to nine 
women out of ten; and she had not 
wronged him by a single thought. As 
for Stanistreet, he had not taken, or 
even attempted to take, the chance he 
gave him. 

His tolerance showed how far he had 
separated himself from her. A month 
ago he would not have thought so light- 
ly of the matter. 

One evening, not long after their 
stormy interview, he turned up at Stani- 
street's rooms in Chelsea, much as he 


had turned up at Ridgmount Gardens 
after his year’s absence. 

Stanistreet was lying back in a low 
chair, smoking and thinking. The 
change in Louis’ appearance was still 
more striking than when they had last 
met. His clothes hung loosely on him; 
his whole figure had a drooping, dis- 
jointed look. But the restless light had 
gone from his eyes; the muscles of his 
lean face were set in a curious repose, 
as if the man’s nature were appeased, as 
if his will had somehow resisted the 
physical collapse. He rose reluctantly 
as Tyson came in, and stood, manifest- 
ly ill at ease, while Tyson, ignoring the 
interrogation of his air, took possession 
of a seat which was not offered to him. 

“Look here, Stanistreet,” said he, ‘I 
can’t stand this any longer. You and I 
can’t afford to quarrel—about a woman. 
It’s not worth it.” 

“That is precisely what your wife 
said. But it’s not the way I should put 
it myself. We did quarrel; and you, at 
least, had every provocation.” 

“Oh, damn the provocation! You 
don’t suppose I came here to make you 
apologize ?” 

“I’m not going to apologize. When 
I say you had provocation enough to 
justify your putting a bullet into me, 
I’m merely stating the conventional 
view.” 

“Well—yes. If I hit you hard, it 
was all above the belt.” 

“There are some vulnerable parts 
above the belt, though you mightn’t 
think it.” 

“If it comes to that, Stanny, I must 
say you got your revenge. Trust an old 
friend for knowing where to hit. That 
fist of yours caught me in some very 
nasty places. Suppose we_ shake 
hands.” 

They shook hands. Stanistreet’s 
hand was cold as ice. He lowered him- 
self into his chair, and lit a pipe in token 
of reconciliation. He was magnani- 
mous. It was he who had done the 
wrong, and it was he who had par- 
doned. He had always been sorry for 
that poor devil Tyson. 

Tyson was aware of this feeling, and 
he generally resented it; but at times 
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like the present it gave him a curious 
sense of moral support. 

The two men sat and smoked in a 
silence which Tyson, as usual, was the 
first to break. 

“IT wouldn’t like to swear,” said he, 
“that I don’t go abroad again before 
long. It’s my only chance. I’m knocked 
out of the game here. It’s too quick, 
too hard; and the rules are too cursedly 
complicated.” 

“All the same, I’d wait a bit before I 
flung it up, if I were you.” 

“Wait? Wait? I’ve done nothing 
but wait ever since I came to this de- 
testable country, and my chance never 
turned up. It never will turn up— 
here.” 

“Why not?” 

“My own fault, I suppose. I’ve spent 
my life in going round and round the 
earth passionately in a circle. I don’t 


say that perpetual rotation is a natural 
function of the ordinary human being; 
but it’s my function—I’m good for 


nothing else. And they expect a man 
with the world in his brain and the 
devil in his blood to live decently in this 
damnable city of fog and filth! And 
when the world-madness comes on him 
nobody knows anything about this par- 
ticular form of mania—the poor wretch 
must get into a stiff shirt or a strait 
waistcoat and converse sanely with that 
innocent woman his wife. If he doesn’t 
there’s a scandal, and the devil to 
pay——” 

Stanistreet looked grave. Whither 
was all this tending? To a final aban- 
donment of Mrs. Nevill Tyson? 

“Of course the mistake was to try. 
There might have been a chance for me 
if I’d had a tithe of your sense. But 
being what I am, I must needs go and 
marry. It was the deed of a lunatic.” 

“Isn’t it rather late to go back on 
that now? What’s the good?” 

“None, you fool; none. And if 
there’s anything that stamps a man as 
a cur and a cad, it’s this vile habit of 
slanging the women for his own sins. 
All the same—I’m not blaming anybody 
but myself, mind—all the same, I being 
what I am, there’s no doubt I married 
the wrong sort of woman. I don’t mind 


making. that confession to you. I be- 
lieve you know more about me than 
anybody, barring my Maker.” 

Stanistreet looked straight in front 
of him, terribly detached and stern. 

“She was not the wrong sort,” he 
said slowly; “but she may have been the 
wrong woman for you.” 

“Men like you and me, Stanistreet, 
contrive to get hold of the wrong wom- 
an; [ don’t know why.” 

“You must know that your marriage 
did nothing for you that was not very 
well done before.” 

“Yes. It seems to me that there was 
a time when I had an immortal soul. 
That was before the Framley episode. 
You remember? An edifying experi- 
ence.” 

Stanistreet assented. He knew the 
horrible story, of a mad boy and a bad 
woman. Perhaps it accounted for the 
ugliest facts in Tyson’s character. He 
was warped from his youth, the bitter 
premature manhood, so soon corrupt. 

“That woman was possessed of seven 
distinct devils; and among them they 
didn’t leave much of my immortal soul. 
And you hear men talk of their ‘first 
love.’ Good God!” 

Stanistreet shrugged his shoulders. 
He had not met these men. But there 
could be no doubt that if any of Ty- 
son’s loves could be called his first, he 
would have talked freely enough about 
it. No subject was too sacred or too 
vile for his unbridled tongue. He con- 
tinued to talk. 

“After all, at my worst, I never did 
as much harm to any woman as that 
Framley fiend did to me. I suppose I 
had my revenge; but that was nature’s 
justice, not mine. Right or wrong, I 
obeyed the law of the cosmos. And for 
the life of me I don’t see why I should 
bother about it.” 

If it had not been for Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson, Stanistreet might have been 
faintly amused at the idea of this little 
cockney cosmopolitan persuading him- 
self that his contemptible vices were 
part of the pageant of the world. As 
it was, he was disgusted. He, too, was 
a sinner in all conscience; but his sins 
and his repentance had been alike sim- 
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ple and sincere. He had none of the 
pedantry of vice. 

“Tf you ask me,” he said, “what did 
for you was that low trick of the old 
man Tyson when he left you his re- 
spectability. A property you really 
could not be expected to manage. That 
was your ruin, if you like.” 

Tyson looked up. His 
conscience snatched at straws. 
I’ve thought as much myself. But that 
doesn’t square my account. I lied when 
I said my marriage was a mistake. It 
was not a mistake. It was a crime com- 
mitted against the dearest, sweetest 
woman that ever lived.” 

“You mean ?” It was hard to 
tell what Tyson meant when he went off 
into reminiscences. And for the moment 
Stanistreet’s vision was obscured by a 
painful memory. Three years ago a 
woman had come to his rooms and 
asked for Tyson. She sat in that chair 
opposite—where Tyson was sitting 
now. She said unspeakable things that 
were by no means pleasant for Stani- 
street to hear. It had required all his 


drowning 
“It was. 


tact to break the news of Tyson’s mar- 


riage and take her home in a cab. He 
could see her now, in her pitiful finery, 
sitting back, trying to hide her white 
face with gloves that were anything but 
white. 

But Tyson was not thinking of Mrs. 
Hathaway. 

“T mean that baby—Molly—my wife. 
That was the wickedest, cruelest thing 
I ever did in the whole course of my 
abominable life. I might have known 
how it would end.” 

Stanistreet looked thoughtfully at his 
friend. He was used to these outbursts 
of self-reproach, but they had never 
moved him greatly until now. 

“They told me I ought to have mar- 
ried a clever woman. She wasn't 
clever, thank God! Yet somehow she 
had a sort of originality—I don’t know 
what it was.” (Tyson had lately fallen 
into the habit of talking about his wife 
in the past tense, as if she were dead.) 
“Tt was something that no clever woman 
ever has. J know them! Upon my soul, 
T do believe I loved her.” He paused, 
pondering. “I wonder how it would 
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have answered, though, if I’d married 
a thing with more brains?” 

“Brains? They’re damnation. 
you thinking of Miss Batchelor ?” 

“N-no. There is a medium. <A 
woman needn’t be a fool or a philoso- 
pher, nor yet a saint or a devil. It ex- 
ists somewhere, that golden mean.” 

“Oh, no doubt.” 

“Tt’s odd how that notion of the per- 
fect woman sticks to you. How the 
devil did I get hold of it, I wonder?” 

Stanistreet made no answer. It was 
sufficiently evident that Tyson had got 
it from his wife. The odd thing was 
that Tyson was unaware of this. He 
seemed to have no doubt whatever that 
his marriage with the perfect woman 
had been arranged for in heaven, though 
somehow it had failed to come off on 
earth. A delusion not uncommon with 
men of Tyson’s stamp. 

“T believe,” said Tyson, “it’s a what 
d’ye call ’em—category—innate idea— 
a priori form of the masculine intelli- 
gence. I’ve never seén a man yet who 
hadn’t it somewhere about him. And 
I’ve seen most sorts. Terrific bounders, 
too, some of them.” 

A year ago Stanistreet would have 
laughed at this; now he smiled. 

Tyson lay back in his chair and fell 
into a waking dream. He spoke slowly, 
in the curious muffled voice of the 
dreamer. ‘The perfect woman—the 
eternal, incomprehensible divinity, all- 
wise, all-good, all-loving, the guardian 
of the soul—I believe in it, I adore it; 
but, unfortunately, I have never met 
it.” 

“My dear Tyson, I doubt if you and 
I would know it if we did meet it.” 

Tyson said nothing. He had closed 
his eyelids. He was following his 
dream. 

Presently he spoke. 

“T say, Stanistreet, do you believe 
in miracles?” 

Stanistreet looked down. Only the 
other day he had seen a miracle and be- 
lieved. And he himself was a greater 
miracle than the one he saw. But the 
experience was not one that he cared to 
talk about. 

“They don’t happen here, where peo- 


Are 
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ple are so damned clever. But I know 

that they happen — sometimes — over 

there—in the East—ex oriente lux.” 
He rose. ‘Some day I shall go there 


or thereabouts, and see.” 
“And leave your wife here?” 
Do you think I ought to 


“That’s it. 

“T think it doesn’t matter in the very 
least.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that, whether you go or 
stay, you'll kill her. But go, for God’s 
sake! It’s the kindest way.” 


CHAPTER 


A MAN 


XX. 


AND A SPHINX,. 


The idea of leaving England had oc- 
curred to Tyson more than once before. 
In Stanistreet’s rooms it took its first 
vague shape. But Louis’ parting words 
had a sting in them; they were at once 
a shock to his feelings and a challenge 
to his will. 

Stanistreet had read him thoroughly. 
In plain language he had entertained 
serious thoughts of deserting Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson. Desertion? It was an 
ugly word. He dismissed his idea. He 
would dree his weird. He wasn’t going 
to funk the thing—not he! The New 
Life had been found impossible. No 
matter. Certum quia impossibile. Noth- 
ing like a big thumping paradox when 
you were about it. Impossibility had 
the smile and lure of haunting deity, the 
glamour of the arcana. That night he 
dedicated himself with more promises 
and vows. 

He was in that state of mind when 
men look out for miracles to save them, 
There was no reason why miracles 
should not happen, here and now. 
Those fellows must have been in a bad 
way who had to go out into deserts and 
places to find God and their unconquer- 
able souls. No doubt queer things 
have happened in Africa, in Asia, 
things which the western mind 
Pending the miracle, his western mind 
would seek peace in an office. He 
would try anything, from a govern- 
ment appointment to a clerkship in the 
bank. After all, they do not manage 


things so very differently in the East. 
If you come to think of it, there is not 
much to choose between bending your- 
self double over a desk and sitting with 
your head in the pit of your stomach, 
meditating on Brahma. The effect on 
the liver must be pretty much the same. 

He went to bed thinking of Upani- 
shads, with the result that he dreamed of 
tiger-shooting in the jungle. 

Ah, yes, in the cold light of intellect, 
between doing and not doing a thing 
there is but the difference of a word. 
That colorless negative does nothing to 
alter the salient image of the thing. The 
fervency of his resolve not to leave 
England called up as in a calenture the 
lands that he was not to travel, the 
freedom that was not to be his. 

The idea he had dismissed came back 
to him. He flew and it followed; he 
veered and it waylaid him at every turn. 
An intolerable restlessness took posses- 
sion of him. He spent his days and a 
great part of his night in furious walk- 
ing about the streets. The idea hounded 
him on; it stared at him now from news- 
paper placards, it was whispered and 
murmured and shrieked into his ears. 

There was war in the Sudan. 

He saw his idea illuminated, trans- 
figured. It was Glory, a stern wingless 
Victory, beckoning him across a conti- 
nent. It no longer pursued him. It 
had changed its tactics. It was coming 
to meet him; there was no escaping. 

He met it face to face on the Em- 
bankment somewhere between Charing 
Cross and the Temple. A light fog had 
set in from the river, blurring the out- 
lines of things. He had been walking 
up and down for about an hour, walk- 
ing for walking’s sake, with his eyes 
fixed on the pavement. Suddenly he 
found himself standing still, staring at 
one of the sphinxes that guard Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle. The monster rose up out 
of the fog as out of a sea; its body 
glistened with an oily, sooty moisture, 
a big drop had gathered in one of its 
huge eyelids like a tear. 

Obelisk and sphinx—what were they 
doing by this gray river, under this gray 
sky? They were exiles here, they be- 
longed to the Desert. So did he. 
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To leave London to its mob of jour- 
nalists and stock-brokers, and to the 
demons of the pavement; to go there 
where there are none of these things, 
where miracles are sometimes allowed to 
happen; where God and nature are 
more, not less, than man, and where 
courage, even in these days, counts as 
a virtue. If, indeed, as sometimes he 
feared, the brute in him was supreme 
and indestructible, London was not the 
place for him. 

London! Every stone of its pave- 
ment marked the grave of a human soul. 

But he would still be good for some- 
thing out there. There were things 
there that wanted doing; things that 
he could do; things that men died in 
doing. 

Reason said: Why not go and do 
them? And if he died? Well, what 
can a man do more than die for his 
country ? 

And if Molly died? 

Molly would not die. Something 
told him that. But he might break her 
heart if he went. Yes; and he would 
certainly break his promises if he 
stayed. Stanistreet was right there. 

Her words came back to him: “It’s 
all over and done with now.” Was it? 
Was it? 

Reason said: It was better to risk a 
possibility than face a certainty. 

Reason? Ah, no! It was Nature, 
rather, the inscrutable Sphinx, repeating 
her stale old riddle, the answer to which 
is Man. 

A sound of laughter roused him from 
his communings with Reason. 

The lights were going up one by one 
along the Embankment. In an em- 
brasure of the parapet a woman was 
leaning back against the low wall; she 
was looking at him, and laughing open- 
mouthed. She stood near a gas-stand- 
ard, on the outer edge of an illuminated 
disk. Her face, painted and powdered, 
flashed faintly in the perishing light. 
He thought her magnificently beautiful. 

He came forward and was about to 
speak to her. The woman moved 
quickly into the bright center of the 
disk; she turned her face sideways as 
she moved, and he saw in it a sudden 
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fugitive, indefinable; something in the 
coloring, the line of the forehead, the 
sweep of the black hair from the cheek; 
it might have been a trick of the gas- 
light or of his own brain. But it was 


there; he saw it, an infernal reincarna- 
tion of his wife’s dead beauty. 

And as he swerved out of her path 
the woman’s laughter went after him, 
with a ring in it of irony and triumph. 


CHAPTER 
OUT 


XXI. 


OF THE NIGHT. 


That evening as he sat in his wife’s 
bedroom—the perfunctory sitting, last- 
ing usually about a quarter of an hour 
—the thought took complete possession 
of him: What if he went out to the 
Sudan? Other fellows were going; 
they could never have too many. Men 
dropped off there faster than their 
places could be filled. And if he died, 
as other fellows died? Well, death was 
the supreme Artist’s god from the ma- 
chine, the simplest solution of all tragic 
difficulties. 

A gentle elegiac mood stole over him. 
He looked on at his own death; he saw 
the grave dug hastily in the hot sand; 
he heard the roll of the ‘‘Dead March,” 
and the rattle of the rifles. In all prob- 
ability these details would be omitted, 
but they helped to glorify the dream. 
He was a mourner at his own funeral, 
indifferent to all around him, yet volup- 
tuously moved; so violently did the 
hero and the sentimentalist unite in 
that strange composite being that was 
Nevill Tyson. 

He drew his chair a little nearer to 
her bed. “Molly—supposing I wanted 
to go abroad again some of these days, 
would you very much mind?” 

There was a slight quivering of the 
limbs under the bedclothes, but Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson said nothing. 

“You see, going back to Thorneytoft 
is out of the question for you and me. 
I think we made the place a bit too hot 
to hold us. And you hate it, don’t 
you?” 

She murmured some assent. 

“And if I stick here doing nothing, I 
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sha'n’t be able to stand things much 
longer; I feel as if I should go off my 
head. I oughtn’t to be doing nothing, 
a great hulking fellow like me.” 

“No, no; it would never do. 
why must you go—abroad? 
there things ‘ 

He felt that his only chance was to 
throw himself, as it were, naked on her 
sympathy. “I must go—sooner or 
later. I can’t settle—never could. 
Traveling is in my blood and in my 
brain. I’m homesick, Molly—homesick 
for foreign countries, that’s all. I shall 
come back again. You don’t think I 
want to leave you, surely ?” 

He looked into her eyes; there was 
no reproach there, only melancholy in- 
telligence. She knew the things that 
are impossible. 

“No. I think you’d rather stay with 
me—if you could. When shall you go?” 

He turned aside. “I don’t know. I 
mayn’t go at all. I don’t want to talk 
about it any more.” 

It was hopeless to talk about it. 

He had found his men, fifty brave 
fellows in all, ordered his outfit, and 
booked his passage, before he could 
make up his mind to break the news to 
her, for there was the risk of breaking 
her heart, too. 

And now it wanted but two days be- 
fore his departure. 

Coming out of the war office, he met 
Stanistreet. They walked together as 
far as Charing Cross. 

“Yes,” said Tyson, “the thing’s done 
now. I’m off to the Sudan with fifty 
other fellows—glorious devils—and we 
mean fighting this time. It’s the old 
field, you see, and the old enemy.” 

“When do you sail?” 

“Wednesday — midnight. 
off ?” 

“Yes. It’s the least I can do.” 

“Thanks, Stanny.” He made a cut 
at the air with his walking-stick. “Don’t 
you wish you'd half my luck? You 
poor devils never get a chance. By 
Jove! if I'd only stuck to mine!” 

They parted. Nota word of his wife. 

Stanistreet looked back over his 
shoulder as Tyson crossed Trafalgar 
Square with the bold swinging step of 


But 
Aren’t 


See me 


a free man. 
air. 

The packing was the worst of it. It 
had to be done in silence and a guilty 
secrecy, for Molly was in bed again, 
suffering from a sort of nervous relapse. 
Up to the last day Tyson was wretched, 
haunted by the fear of some unforeseen 
calamity that might still happen and 
destroy his plans. By way of guarding 
against it, he had stuck the steamship 
company’s labels on all his luggage long 
ago. That seemed to make his decision 
irrevocable whatever happened. But he 
would not be safe till he felt water un- 
der him. 

At the last minute Molly took a fever- 
ish turn, and was on no account to be 
agitated. If he must go it would be 
better not to say good-by. Oh, much 
better. 

He went into her room. She was 
drowsy. Her small forehead was fur- 
rowed with much thinking; there was 
a deep flush on her cheek, and her breath 
came and went like sighing. He stooped 
over her and whispered: “Good night,” 
the same as any other night. No, not 
quite the same, for Molly started and 
trembled. He had kissed not her hands 
only, but her mouth and her face. 

His ship sailed at midnight, and he 
sailed with it. She had not stood in his 
way, the little thing. When, indeed, 
had she ever hindered him? 

Toward midnight Mrs. Wilcox and 
the servants were startled from their 
sleep by hearing Mrs. Nevill Tyson 
calling: “Nevill, Nevill!’ They hur- 
ried to her room; her bed was empty; 
the clothes were all rumpled back, as if 
flung off suddenly. They looked into 
the charred, dismantled drawing-room ; 
she was not there, but the door of com- 
munication, always kept shut at night, 
was ajar. She must have gone through 
into the dining-room. They found her 
there, stretched across the couch, un- 
conscious. The cord that had held Nev- 
ill’s sword to the nail above was lying 
on the floor where she had found it. 
She had divined his destiny. 

The next day she was slightly de- 
lirious. The doctors and nurses came 
and went softly, and Mrs. Wilcox 


He was still cutting the 
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brooded over the sick-room like a vast 
hope. They listened now and then. She 
was talking about the baby, the baby 
that died two years ago. 

“It’s very strange,” said Mrs. Wil- 
cox; “she never took much notice of 
the little thing when it was alive.” 

The doctor said nothing to that; but 
he asked whether her father had not 
died of consumption. He certainly had; 
but nobody had ever been afraid for 
Molly; her lungs were always particu- 
larly strong. Yes, but the lungs were 
not always attacked. Tuberculosis, like 
other things, follows the line of least 
resistance. Her brain could never have 
been very strong “Her brain was as 
strong as yours or mine, sir. You don’t 
know; she has had a miserable life.” 
Ah, any shock or strong excitement, or 
any great draineon the system, was 
enough to bring on brain fever. 

In other words, what could you ex- 
pect after so much agony, so much 
thinking, and the striving of that life 
within her life, the hope that would 
have renewed the world for her—the 
fruit of three days and three nights of 
happiness? It was a grave case, but— 
oh, yes, while there was life there was 
hope. 

So they talked. But she was far 
away from them, lost in her dream. And 
in her dream the dead child and the un- 
born child were one. 

By night the tumult in her brain was 
raging like a fire. She had bad dreams. 
They were full of noises. First, the hiss 
of a thin voice singing from a great 
distance an insistent, intolerable song; 
then the roar of hell, and the hissing 
of a thousand snakes of flame. And 
now a crowd of evil faces pressed on 
her; they sprang up quick out of the 
darkness, and then they left her alone. 
She was outside in the streets. It was 
twilight, a dreadful twilight; and per- 
haps it was only a dream, for it is al- 
ways twilight in dreams. She was all 
in white, in her nightgown, and it was 
open at the neck, too. She clutched at 
it to hide—what was it she wanted to 
hide? She had forgotten—forgotten. 

But that was nothing, only a dream, 
and she was awake now. It was light; 


it was broad daylight. Then why was 
she out here, in the street, in her night- 
gown? She mist hide herself—any- 
where—down that dark alley, quick! 
No, not there—there was a bundle—a 
dead baby. 

No, no, she knew all about it now; 
there was a fire, and she had got up 
out of her bed to save some one—to 
save—‘Nevill! Nevill!’ She must run 
on or she would be late. Ah, the crowd 
again, and those faces—all looking at 
her and wondering. They were run- 
ning, too; they were hunting her down, 
the brutes, driving her before them with 
pitchforks. The shame of it, the shame 
of it! Who was singing that hideous 
song? It was about her. What had 
she done? She had done uothing— 
nothing. She was bearing the sins of 
all women, the sins of the whole world. 
It was swords now—sharp, burning 
swords, and they hurt her back—her 
head—Nevill! 

The dream changed. Mrs. Nevill Ty- 
son was wandering about somewhere 
alone, always alone; she was walking 
over sand, hot like the floor of a fur- 
nace, on and on, a terribly long way, 
toward something black that lay on the 
very edge of the world and was now a 
cloud, and now a cloak, and now a dead 
man. 

Two people were talking about her 
now, and there was no sense in what 
they said. 

“Ts there no hope?” said one. 

“None,” said the other, “none.” 

There was a sound of some one cry- 
ing; it seemed to last a long time, but 
it was so faint she could scarcely hear 
it. 

“Tt is just as well. She would have 
died in childbirth, or lost her reason.” 

The crying sounded very far away. 

It ceased. The sand drifted and fell 
from under her feet; she was sinking 
into a whirlpool, sucked down by a 
great spinning darkness and by an icy 
wind. She threw up her arms above her 
head like a dreamer awaking from sleep. 
She had done with fevers and with 
dreams. 
back the 


The doctor pushed soft 
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fringe of down from her forehead. 
“Look,” he said, “it is like the forehead 
of a child.” : 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN THE DESERT. 


It was an hour before dawn, and Ty- 
son was kneeling on the floor of his 
tent, doing something to the body of a 
sick man. He had turned the narrow 
place into a temporary ambulance. Dys- 
entery had broken out among his little 
troop ; and wherever there was a reason- 
able chance of saving a man’s life, Ty- 
son carried that man from under the 
long awning, pitched in the pitiless sun- 
light where the men swooned and mad- 
dened in their sickness, and vrought 
him into his own tent, where as often 
as not he died. This boy was dying. 
The air was stifling; but it was better 
than what they had down there among 
those close-packed rows, where the poor 
devils were dying faster than you could 


bury them—even in the desert, where 


funeral rites are short. And as he 
stooped to moisten the boy’s lips, Ty- 
son swore with a great oath: there was 
no water in the tin basin; the sponge 
was dry as sand, and caked with blood. 
His own tongue was like a hot file laid 
to the roof of his mouth. The heat by 
night was the heat of the great desert, 
stretched out like a sheet of slowly cool- 
ing iron; and the heat by day was like 
the fire of the furnace that tried it. 

He went out to find water. When 
they were not interrupted by the en- 
emy, he might be kept at this sort of 
work for days; if it was not this boy it 
would be another. The care of at least 
one-half of his sick and wounded had 
fallen to Tyson’s charge. 

Let the justice that cries out against 
what men have done for women re- 
member what they have done for men, 

The boy died before dawn. And 
now, what with sickness and much 
fighting, out of the fifty Tyson had 
brought out with him there were but 
twenty sound men. 

When he had seen to the burying of 
his dead, and gone his rounds among 


the hopelessly dying, Tyson turned to 
his own affairs. The mail had come in, 
and his letters had been forwarded to 
him overnight from the nearest station. 
There was one from Stanistreet; it lay 
unopened on a box of cartridges among 
his other papers. These he began to 
look over and arrange. 

They were curious documents. One 
was a letter to his wife, imploring her 
forgiveness. “And yet,” he had written, 
“except for one sin—committed when 
I was to all intents and purposes in- 
sane—and for one mistake, the gross- 
est man ever made, you have nothing 
to forgive. I swear that I loved you 
even then; and I shall always love you, 
as I have never loved—never could love 

any other woman. Believe me, I 
don’t say this to justify myself. There 
would be far more excuse for me if I 
had been simply incapable of the feel- 
ing. As it is, I sinned against the 
highest, the best part of myself, as much 
as against you.” There was more in 
the same strain, only less coherent ; hur- 
ried sentences jotted down in the night, 
whenever he could snatch a minute from 
his duty. He must have meant every 
word of it at the moment of writing; 
and vet—this is the curious thing—it 
was in flat contradiction to certain state- 
ments made in the other paper. 

This was a long letter to Stanistreet, 
begun in the form of an irregular diary 

a rough account of the march, of the 
fighting, of the struggle with dysentery, 
given in the fewest and plainest words 
possible, with hardly a trace of the wri- 
ter’s natural egotism. The two last 
sheets were a postscript. They had evi- 
dently been written at one short sitting, 
in sentences that ran into each other, 
as if the writer had been in passionate 
haste to deliver himself of all he had to 
say. The first sentence was a brief self- 
accusation, what followed was the de- 
fense—a sinner’s apologia pro vita sua. 
He had behaved like a scoundrel to his 
wife. To other women, too, if you like, 
but it had been fair fighting with them, 
brute against beast, an even match. 
While she—she was not a woman; she 
was an adorable mixture—two parts 
child to one part angel. And he, Ty- 
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son, had never been an angel, and it 
was a long time since he had been a 
child. That accounted for everything. 
Barring his marriage, none of his crimes 
had been committed in cold blood; but 
he had gone into that with his eyes open, 
knowing himself to be incapable of the 
feeling women call love. Of course, 
there was always the other thing. But 
that love of his wife’s was something 
divine—a thing to believe in, not to see. 
Men were not made to mate with di- 
vinities. He ought to have fallen down 
and worshiped the little thing, not mar- 
ried her. But was it his fault? 

That particular crime would never 
have been committed if he had been left 
to himself. It was not the will of God; 
it was that will of the old man Tyson. 
The whole thing was a cursed handi- 
cap from beginning to end. He was 
strong; but the world and life and des- 
tiny were a bit stronger—it was three 
to one, and two out of the three were 
women—see? It’s always two to one 
on them. You can’t hit out straight 
from the shoulder when you fight with 
women, Stanny. If you can keep ’em 
going, it’s about all. He had nothing to 
say against Destiny, mind. Destiny 
fights fair enough—for a woman—and 
she had fought fair with him. She had 
picked him up out of the dirt when the 
scrimmage was hottest, and pitched him 
into the desert to die. It was better to 
die out here in the desert, cleanly, than 
to die in the gutter at home. If only 
he could die fighting! 

Now, whatever may be said of this 
remarkable document, at any rate it 
bore on the face of it a passionate ve- 
racity. But it gave the lie to every word 
of his letter to his wife. Tyson had 
dashed it off in hot haste, risen to his 
work, and then he must have sat down 
again to write that letter. Taken singly, 
the three documents were misleading; 
taken altogether, they formed a master- 
piece of autobiography. The self-reve- 
lation was lucid and complete; it gave 
you Tyson the man of no class, Tyson 
the bundle of paradoxes, British and 
Bohemian, cosmopolitan and barbarian; 
the brute with the immortal human soul 
struggling perpetually to be. 
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He put the diary into his despatch- 
box. It was found there afterward, and 
published with a few other letters. 
Everybody knows that simple straight- 
forward record; it shows Tyson at his 
bravest and his best. If he had tried 
to separate the little gold of his life 
from the dross of it he could not have 
succeeded better. He looked over the 
postscript hurriedly. When he came to 
the words, “Knowing myself to be inca- 
pable of the feeling women call love,” he 
compared it with the other letter, “There 
would have been far more excuse for 
me if I had been simply incapable of 
the feeling.” The two statements did 
not exactly tally; but what else could 
he say? And it was too late to mend 
it now. 

He laid down the sheets and opened 
Stanistreet’s letter. It was short; it 
gave the news of Molly’s death with a 
few details, and these words: “In any 
case, it must have come soon. Your 
going away made no difference. It be- 
gan before you left—the fever was 
hanging about her; and they say her 
brain could never have been very 
strong.” 

He sat staring at the canvas of the 
tent till it glowed a purplish crimson 
against the dawn. The air choked him; 
it reeked with pestilence and death. O 
God! the futility of everything he had 
ever done! The lie he had written was 
futile ; it had come too late. His coming 
out here was futile; he had come too 
soon. If he had waited another three 
weeks he could have gone without 
breaking Molly’s heart. “Her brain 
could never have been very strong.” At 
that he laughed—horribly, aloud. 

The sound of his own laughter drove 
him from the tent. He went out. As 
he strained his eyes over the desert, the 
waste Infinity that had claimed him, he 
seemed to be brought nearer to the 
naked sincerity of things. There was 
no pity’ for him and no excuse; but 
neither was there condemnation. He 
knew himself, and he knew the hour of 
his redemption. Ex oriente lux! It 
was as if illumination had come with 
that fierce penetrating dawn that was 
beating the sand of the desert into fire. 
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Ah—that was a shot! The outpost 
stood a hundred yards to the left of 
him, reloading. A black head started up 
behind a curve of rising ground, a bullet 
whizzed by, and the man with the 
musket fell in a little cloud of sand. 

And now the bullets were crossing 
each other in mid-air. The camp was 
surrounded. 

Tyson called up his twenty men and 
ran to his tent for arms. The papers 
were still there on the box of cartridges. 

He hesitated for a second. He real- 
ized with a sudden lucidity that if he 
died, and those damning documents 
were found, there would be a slur on 
his memory out of keeping with the 
end. He could not have it said that the 
last words he had written had been an 
apology and a lie. 

He tore the papers across, once, twice 
—no time for more—and rushed into 
the desert, his heart beating with the 
brutal jubilant lust of battle. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN MEMORIAM, 
Later on news came of that heroic 
stand made by Tyson and his men—a 


THE 


mere handful against hundreds of the 
enemy. He had led them in their last 
mad rush on a line of naked steel; he 
had fallen first, face downward, pierced 
through the back and breast. He died 
fighting. 

Even in Drayton Parva, where all 
things are remembered, his sins are for- 
gotten. Nay, more, they forbear to 
speak of his wife’s sins out of respect 
for the memory of a brave man. 

In Drayton parish church there is a 
stained glass window with a figure of 
St. Michael; he has a drawn sword in 
his hand and the flames of hell are 
about his feet. That window is dedi- 
cated 


To tHe GLory or Gop AND THE MEMORY OF 
NEVILLE Tyson. 


So they remember. 

And out there, in the great Sudan, 
there is a wooden cross that mounts 
guard over a long mound. Already it 
is buried up to its arms in the shifting 
sand; by to-morrow the dead and their 
place will be one with the eternal des- 
ert. And the desert remembers noth- 
ing, neither glory nor sin. 


MERIEL 


66 [ = go my hand!” 


“How could you dare 


(A start of quick surprise.) 


?” (A flash of angry eyes.) 


And yet her hand in mine all passive lies. 


“How rude you are!” 
“T trusted you!” 


(The rose-blush fully blown.) 
(’Twould melt a heart of stone.) 


And yet the little hand rests in mine own! 


Oh, dainty Meriel—little April day! 
However warmly pouting lips cry Nay, 
That little hand shall rest in mine—alway! 


MarGaret Houston. 








pAEBURN, the astute, 

the cool-nerved, the 

boyish-faced plunger 

that scorched the bet- 

ting-ring with a play- 

ful smile on his lips, 

was saunter- 

ing through Lincoln 

s Kx, Park so early that 

the birds pe eped at him inquiringly. It 

was quite too early for a well-dressed 

human. But that was Raeburn’s way 

of life; he kept as clean physically and 

morally as he could, environed by 

doubtful associations as he was. The 

horses and the dollars he considered 

clean; but where others faced the bot- 

tle or the cards, he roosted early and 
rose early. 

Just now he was turning over in his 
mind the matter of Pibroch’s presence 
at the Woodlawn races. A slight mys- 
tery over a horse had a charm for Rae- 
burn’s grappling mind. Mystery meant 
a projected coup; and in every coup, 
with its necessarily limited elect, was 
room and chance for a master hand. 

Suddenly the student was reached 
from his deep retrospective study of 
Pibroch’s races in the past by a woman’s 
ery and the haphazard clatter of iron- 
shod hoofs. A dozen paces away a girl 
dangled, foot in stirrup, from a blood- 
bay horse, that, half held by the clutched 
rein, head drawn to chest, struggled to 
break into a frenzied race of death. 

Raeburn, man of quick decision, lithe 
and strong as a panther, sprang for- 
ward and, as the animal’s head came up 
with the loosened rein, slipped his fin- 
gers through the ring of the snaffle, and 
swung his weight against the bay’s 
shoulder. Then commenced a fierce 


struggle for mastery between the fright- 
crazed horse and the cool, strong, deter- 
mined man. Once Raeburn was lifted 
clear off his feet; then he had the bay’s 
head down against his chest, and his 
fingers closed over the wide-spread nos- 
trils till the struggling creature choked 
for breath. The man was dragged 
twenty feet; then the horse was brought 
to his knees, his lungs —_— by the 
clutch on the nosirils. But he was up, 
and they still fought—always in a circle 
to the left, that kept the cutting ironed 
hoofs clear of the girl. A cruinpled 
sheet of brown paper, tortured by a 
scurrying wind, crackled insanely 
against the white-stockinged legs of the 
horse. This was the inanimate fiend 
that had caused the trouble. A sudden 
gust whisked the paper to the grassed 
sward fifty feet away, and the bay, held 
in that strong grasp, cried inwardly: 
“Master!” and. stood still, trembling like 
a leaf. 

With his left hand still on the snaf- 
fle, Raeburn cautiously stretched his 
right till he reached the stirrup; with 
a wrench he slipped the girl’s foot from 
its holding-iron, and‘ swung the horse 
clear. Then, as he turned, his eyes 
opened wide with astonishment, and in- 
voluntarily he exclaimed: Jove, 
you’re plucky!” 

The girl was on her feet. “I’m not 
hurt,” she said simply, “thanks to you, 
sir; you’ve saved my life.” 

“Nothing of the sort. I—I 

“Yes, you did; I saw it all; 
just the cleverest thing—you 
about horses.” 

The girl had big brown eyes, and 
there was a soft, Southern drawl in her 
voice. 


you did 


know 
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“Are you hurt? Shall I get you a 
cab?” Raeburn interrupted the girl’s 
flow of gratitude. 

“T'll ride Redskin, thank you; I’m not 
hurt.” 

“But P 

“Oh, nothing will happen! It wasn’t 
his fault; I was careless—I fancy I was 
dreaming. The paper startled him— 
he’s been a race-horse, and has nerves 
—he jumped, and I fell, that’s all.” 

Raeburn held his hand to his knee, 
and from it the girl vaulted lightly to 
the saddle. There was a half invita- 
tion in the brown eyes, and Raeburn 
walked along beside the still restive 
horse, saying: “This is my way, too. 
Redskin does look as though he might 
gallop some with those powerful quar- 
ters. Do you race him?” 

“Oh, no; he belongs to Jack 
The girl hesitated, and the man, shoot- 
ing an upward glance, saw that her face 
was rose-blushed, also that the features, 
well chiseled, were good to look upon, 
and the brown eyes swimmingly full of 
inknowing. 


” 


“Jack is your brother?” 

“No; he’s a—a friend.” 

“Does ‘Jack’ race Redskin? 
racing man? 
—well, I see a good deal of racing, one 
way or another.” 

“No, I don’t think he knows much 


Is hea 
I’m interested because I 


about it—he does sometimes.” The 
girl hesitated, looked at her companion, 
then brushed the horse’s black mane 
with her riding-crop, as though she 
were debating something. 

“Well,” continued Raeburn, “you 
must tell him not to bet on the horses. 
Tell Jack”—he showed his even, white 
teeth in a smile—‘“tell him it’s a fool- 
ish, losing game. You see, I know 
about this thing, and—and—well, I like 
pluck.” 

“He’s not going to bet after to-day.” 

“Why ‘after to-day’ ?” 

“He’s going to make a lot of money; 
a friend’s horse is going to win, and 
after to-day we—I mean, Jack is not 
going to bet again. Do you bet on 
horses? You do? You saved my life 
—I’d like to show you that I’m grate- 
ful—if I told you the horse’s name, you 


could bet, and make a lot of money, too, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Please don’t—stop, you mustn’t.” 
Raeburn raised his hand warningly. 
Too late! It was out. 

“Pibroch is the horse’s name.” The 
girlish lips threw the words at him al- 
most defiantly—certainly with ingenu- 
ous naiveteé. 

The man flushed guiltily. He had 
stolen a stable secret. But what an ex- 
traordinary coincidence—telepathic, to 
say the least of it; the very horse that 
had occupied his thoughts when the 
girl’s frightened cry had rung in his 
ears. 

“Have I done anything dreadful?” 
she queried. “You look shocked.” 

“No—that is—well, you mustn’t be- 
tray Jack’s secrets. But a woman that 
can keep a secret is—well, dangerous.” 

“I’m sorry; but you saved my life, 
Mr.——-?” 

“Raeburn, Miss—— ?” 

“Brooks.” The girl smiled. She had 
pulled the bay to a stand. She pointed 
to a many-gabled house with her riding- 
crop, and continued: “I’m living with 
my aunt. My real home is in Georgia. 
Will you be at the place where they 
race to-day? I want Jack to meet you 
—to thank you.” 

“And to tell me about Pibroch, eh? 
Yes, I'll look for you at the course. I’m 
glad you escaped so well.” He lifted 
his hat, and the girl reached down her 
small, gloved hand. Raeburn just 
touched the finger-tips, as Redskin, still 
nervous, lunged sideways. 

A smile conquered Raeburn’s strenu- 
ous attempts at suppression, and wrin- 
kled his lips as he turned away. It was 
too droll, this grotesque idea of his re- 
ceiving a tip from a girl who spoke of 
the race-course as “the place where 
they race.” There was a_ sweetness 
about the simple, direct expression of 
gratitude; the sublime faith in Jack’s 
certainty of winning a lot of money and 
then swearing off. The whole thing 
flitted through Raeburn’s experienced 
mind like a dream of stepping off 
Broadway into a pasture-field where 
maids in white poke bonnets milked 
quiescent cows. 
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“So Pibroch’s due to-day,” he mut- 
tered as, his hotel now the definite ob- 
ject of attainment, he swung along 
loose-limbed. “I must find out who 
really has the horse here.” 

He drew from his pocket a book of 
race entries. 

“Mr. Bender’s Pibroch. I guess Mr. 
Bender is from No-Man’s-Land—the 
man in the moon. It’s a hundred to 
one Pibroch is running for the books. 
And if I’m a judge, the big brown 
eyes of the girl from Georgia will swim 
fuller of tears than laughter after 
Jack’s plunge on Pibroch. Highland 
doesn’t make any mistakes, and he 
warned me in New York that Pibroch 
had been sold to a short-card gang. 
I’m going to break up that play just 
for fun—and for the sake of that girl 
from Georgia.” 

For an hour Raeburn trailed the 
name of Bender through Woodlawn, in 
and out of hotels, and a couple of sa- 
loons where were hand-books, without 
coming upon the slightest trace of a 
corporate body labeled Bender, Lead- 
ing questions, diplomatically put, threw 
no light upon the ownership of Pibroch. 
In all Woodlawn nobody evinced the 
slightest interest in the horse. Nothing 
of his quality had leaked. 

Chafing at the complete stillness of 
this thing that should have clinked a lit- 
tle in some link of its chain, Raeburn, 
his eyes lowered in _ concentrated 
thought as he walked, almost fell over 
a little man. 

“Pardon—by Jove! you, Paddy?” 

It was Paddy Boone, the jockey; and 
Paddy owed the full success of his up- 
coming to the man who, because of 
that, had privilege to ask: “What are 
you riding to-day, Paddy ?” 

“Nothing in the first race, sir; in the 
second, the Lincoln Handicap, I ride 
Pibroch.” 

“Pibroch !” 

No wonder Raeburn reiterated the 
name with an emphasis of surprise. 
Woodlawn seemed full of Pibrochs— 
just the name; but here, surely, would 
be tangibility. And if Boone had the 
mount, the horse must be out to win. 
There wasn’t money enough in the full 


coffers of the bookies to bribe Paddy 
Boone—he knew that. Besides, when 
the owner put up one of the best jock- 
eys in America, he must mean winning. 

“Who’s the owner?” Raeburn asked. 

“Mr. Bender, sir.” 

“Who’s Bender? 
him.” 

“T don’t know. 
before yesterday.” 
“Who engaged you?” 

“A man named Cusick. 
ger for Bender.” 

“Cusick—Bart Cusick! Paddy, that 
man is the whole gamut; he’s—did he 
make any break? Did he—well, sug- 
gest any funny business?” 

“Not on your life, Mr. Raeburn! Do 
you think I'd take the mount ifi——” 

“No, I know you wouldn’t, Paddy; 
they must be going to win.” 

“T think it’s a sure thing, sir. I think 
you can bet the full limit on Pibroch. 
I know he’s well, for I see him do a 
sweating gallop with his clothes on, and 
he was pullin’ the boy out of the saddle. 
And you know what the horse was like 
early in the season, sir, down on the 
metropolitan tracks. Anyway, Mr. 
Raeburn, [ll win on him, no matter 
what they want.” 

“You stick to that, Paddy. 
you before the race.” 

“So it’s Bart Cusick’s hand,” Rae- 
burn thought. “A sweet friend for 
Jack! <A delightful prospect this for 
the girl from Georgia. That tumble 
this morning came near cracking her 
neck, but it may save her from break- 
ing her heart. Cusick is no philanthro- 
pist, and Jack is up against it. But it 
puzzles me.” 

Again he visited a couple of hotels, 
poring studiously over their registers. 
He smiled when he read in one, 
“Barton Cusick, New York,” and _ be- 
neath, on the next line, “Fritz Finkle, 
New York.” He noted that their al- 
lotted rooms were next each other. “A 
worthy running-mate, Mr. Cusick! 
Finkle, book-maker, is about as immoral 
as Bart Cusick, gentleman tout; and I 
guess Bender stands for both names. 
Gallant old Pibroch, you thoroughbred, 
you’ve faller. among the forty thieves.” 


Never heard of 


I never heard of him 


He’s mana- 


I'll see 
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Raeburn took a seat in a recessed 
corner of the office, and watched over 
a paper for occult testimony of the con- 
nection between the two crooked ones. 
Presently Cusick and a square-shoul- 
dered young man stepped from the 
elevator; the racing man laid his hand 
upon the young fellow’s shoulder re- 
assuringly, and his face was the picture 
of sincerity. 

“T'll bet that is Jack getting the final 
tip that Pibroch is to win,” muttered 
Raeburn; “he looks an easy mark for 
Cusick.” 

The young man of easy confidence 
grasped Cusick’s hand gratefully, and, 
saying something which Raeburn could 
not hear, nodded his head decisively in 
parting. 

When he had gone, Cusick went out 
for a minute; but presently he reap- 
peared cheek by jowl with Book-maker 
Finkle. A satisfied smile hovered 


about the thick lips of the rich-gorged 
man of odds, and the tout’s face seemed 
to curve like a hawk’s beak as he ex- 
plained to his confrére in this thief’s 


game how they were to get a thousand 
easy expense money while they fooled 
the public. 

“That much for mine,” Raeburn 
laughed softly, as he slipped quietly 
through the door and hurried to his own 
hotel. 

Still, he was puzzled. He knew Cu- 
sick’s general game, which was to get 
into the confidence of some man with 
money and betting tendencies, and steer 
him on to a loser, sharing the spoil with 
the book-maker. But they had engaged 
Roone to ride, and the horse was fit— 
that meant winning. They had the 
money to bet themselves if the horse 
could win, and wouldn’t give the tip 
to any one. Indeed, it was puzzling, 
even to Raeburn. Also it was alto- 
gether lovely, fascinating, this puzzle 
of many rings that wouldn’t come off. 

Though Raeburn hurried, he had 
neglected some matters of his own over 
this affair of the girl from Georgia; 
and these personal things—a change of 
attire, his lunch, and an importunate 
friend who could not be shaken off— 
ate into the time that is always swift- 


fleeting ; and he reached the course late, 
just as its fevered occupants were in 
the throes of preparing for the first 
race. 

His sharp eyes questioning the lawn 
for the girl, Raeburn passed twice up 
and down the grassed floor. Ah! there 
were the big brown eyes of the girl, 
and, almost hiding her, were the wide 
shoulders which now most certainly 
meant Jack—Mr. Hutton, as the girl 
introduced him, full of thanks to Rae- 
burn for saving the lady’s life. 

“Now, tell Mr. Raeburn 
Pibroch, Jack.” 

“Yes, there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t now,” Jack laughed, “for 
my money is on, and at a good price, 
too.” 

Raeburn started. “You've bet al- 
ready? Why, there’s no betting on the 
second race yet.” 

“T know that. That’s where I get the 
bulge on the public by knowing some- 
thing.” 

“Who told you about Pibroch ?” 

Jack hesitated. “I promised not to 
tell any one,” he answered; “but—well, 
you're to know all about it, so—a Mr. 
Cusick; he manages the stable for the 
owner. Mr. Bender. They’re backing 
Pibroch away at the pool-rooms in New 
York, for he’s a sure winner.” 

“Ts Cusick an old friend? 
good reason for asking this.” 

“No, I met him here—he came to the 
bank to get large bills for a lot of small 
ones. He volunteered to do me a good 
turn for the trouble I took over his 
little matter.” 

“Gad! this is a thieves’ game,” Rae- 
burn grunted. 

“A what?” 

“Well, this Cusick is a tout, a race 
thief,and you’ve bet your money with 
the man who owns Pibroch. Now, 
what do you make of that?” 

“T—-I—don’t know.” 

“Neither do I—quite.” 

The girl’s face was white, her eyes 
were big with dread. 

“Well, he’s a crook, I’m sorry to say, 
and we must see what his game is. 
How did you bet so early?” 


about 


I have a 
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“Cusick said the horse would be 
backed as soon as the betting on the 
race commenced, and he could get the 
book-makers to lay him a better price 
before the first race. He got me four 
thousand to one thousand dollars, and 
the horse will start two-to-one or less.” 

“Let me see your ticket, please.” 

Jack drew two betting-tickets from 
his pocket. 

“Ah, I thought so—Finkle & Co. 
Just stand here,’ Raeburn commanded. 
“No, that won’t do—go into the club 
lunch-room, Mr. Hutton, and wait. 
Don’t stir from there, as you value your 
thousand. I'll be back before—well, 
soon.” 

He almost ran to the paddock. Ah, 
luck was with him! There was Paddy 
Boone, looking like a gaudy wasp in a 
black jacket striped with yellow. Rae- 
burn ran his eye over the throng of 
people. Cusick was nowhere in sight. 
He sauntered leisurely up to the jockey, 
and, speaking in a low tone, said: 
“Paddy, Finkle owns Pibroch, and 
Cusick is running fool money into the 
book on the horse; that means he won't 
win.” 

“My God, sir, I won't ride a stiff ’un! 
I might get ruled off for life. Ill go 
to the stewards!” There was a wail 
in the boy’s voice. 

“No, you won't, Paddy; I'll see you 
through. Go down to Pibroch’s stabling 
—hurry, I'll wait here —who’s in 
charge ?” 

“A nigger, Dave Johnson.” 

“He'll be easy. Find out if they’ve 
given Pibroch anything—you can tell. 
‘ind out, if you have to promise the 
nigger five hundred—I'll pay. Hurry! 
Make an excuse that you’ve forgot the 
weight you’re to make—anything.” 

When the boy had gone, Raeburn 
shifted his position to the gate that led 
from the paddock to the course stabling, 
which was but fifty yards away. Twice 
he looked at his watch—strong tribute 
to a most unusual nervous interest. 
Three minutes, five minutes—ah, there 
was the wasplike jacket coming up the 
little hill from the stabling hollow. 

And the boy’s face! When their 
eyes met, Raeburn slipped into a near- 


by paddock stall, followed in nervous 
haste by the jockey. 

“Tt’s a ringer, sir,” he gasped. “Two 
of them i 

“What the devil do you mean, Pad- 
dy ?” 

“Do 
horse, 
good ?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Well, I do; I rode him. And they’re 
goin’ to run Sammy B. to-day as 
Pibroch.” 

“Of all the frappé nerve! I see—I 
understand! And they’re putting you 
up so the public and the stewards will 
see a strong ride on this horse that 
can’t win; and that’s why Cusick is 
touting the money into  Finkle’s 
book.” 

“Pibroch’s there, too, 
horses are in No. 12 stable.” 

“Great Scott! Icicles for nerves!” 
Raeburn knitted his brows. Was there 
ever such a puzzle in racing? 

“T’ve got it, Paddy. Do the horses 
look alike?” 

“Their breeders wouldn’t know them 
apart, sir. I wouldn't if I hadn’t been 
lookin’ for trouble, and didn’t know 
Sammy B. like my own brother. He 
used to bore out in running, so he was 
raced with a pricker on the bit; and I 
saw the old marks of the brads on the 
lips of the horse they said was Pibroch 
down at the stable. Pibroch hasn't 
got no marks like that, ’cause he runs 
straight as an arrow. Just then a horse 
pokes his nose out of the next stall, and 
I knows it’s the real Pibroch. They 
were both blanketed, sir.” 

“Good boy, Paddy! I'll skip. Stay 
here for a little, then get ready. Weigh 
out for Pibroch—I think you'll ride 
him. If you don’t, I'll stop it at the 
last minute.” 

The bugle was sounding for the 
jockeys to mount horses for the first 
race as Raeburn hurried through the 
paddock and dove into the lunch-room. 

“Here, Mr. Hutton,” he said, draw- 
ing a roll of bank-notes from his 
pocket; “here’s a thousand dollars. I 
want you to nail this Cusick—tell him 
that you want to bet another thousand. 


chestnut 
was no 


the 
sir—he 


you remember 
Sammy B., 


sir; both 
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Keep him away from the paddock, even 
if you have to knock him down. It’s 
all right. If it isn’t, I'll appeal to the 
stewards at the last minute. Give me 
that betting-ticket—you have two—the 
small one—that’s it, four hundred to 
one hundred dollars.” 

“T bet that for the lady,” Jack said, 
with an apologetic smile. 

“I’m going to use it to make your 
other bet come off. Get my thousand 
on sure.” Then he was gone, racing 
through the paddock and down to the 
stabling. Just in time. A chestnut- 
headed horse was on the point of be- 
ing led out of a stall in No. 12. 

“Hold on, Johnson,” Raeburn cried. 
“Put Sammy back; we want the other 
one!” 

The eyes of the big negro became 
large, white-rimmed china alleys. 

“What's dat, boss?” 

“Finkle has switched. We're out for 
a killing, see? Here’s yours.” Rae- 
burn shoved the ticket, “Four hundred 
to one hundred dollars, Pibroch,” 
stamped “Finkle & Co.,” into the train- 
er’s hands. 

“Now shift, quick,” he commanded. 
“Finkle wants Pibroch—there he is in 
the next stall. Get him out. Something 
has leaked, and if we run Sammy, we’ll 
get ruled off for life.” 

The darky hesitated. He knew Rae- 
burn—knew him for a big turf plunger, 
and that if he were backing Pibroch 
there would be thousands won; but he 
was confused, and he was a slow-witted 
negro. 

“Where’s de boss, sir?” 

“Cusick? He’s betting my money in 
the ring”—which was really quite true. 
“Hurry up, you’re late now. There'll 
be some of the officials coming down 
here, first thing we know.” 

Still in a woolly-brained muddle, the 
darky ordered the stable-boy to bring 
out the other horse. 

Raeburn waited until the real Pi- 
broch was on his way to the paddgck, 
then he followed. In the paddock he 
said to Paddy Boone: “This is Pi- 
broch, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Keep the nigger busy, Paddy. Make 


him saddle at once.” Then he took up 
his stand close to the stall in which was 
Pibroch. Cusick might come into the 
paddock to speak to the trainer—prob- 
ably would, so Raeburn waited to inter- 
cept him. Presently he saw that slick 
gentleman heading for Pibroch’s stall. 

Raeburn waited until the tout was 
close, then he stepped forward and 
greeted Cusick cordially. The latter 
was flattered. To be taken notice of 
by the great plunger was decidedly 
worth something. 

The plunger took Cusick familiarly 
by the arm and led him away, saying: 
“Do you know anything about that 
horse Pibroch? I’d like to have a bet 
on him—he ought to win—but I heard 
a whisper that some thieves have got 
him here, and I don’t know what he’s 
doing. Have you heard anything?” 

Strangely enough, they were both 
actuated by the same governing desire 
—Raeburn to keep Cusick away from 
Pibroch and his colored trainer, and 
Cusick equally anxious to keep the 
acute-eyed plunger away from what 
Cusick supposed to be Sammy B. So, 
happy in the achievement of their 
wishes, they sauntered on across the 
stand lawn and down toward the bet- 
ting-ring. 

“T think Pibroch ought to win,” Cu- 
sick said. ‘The owner’s backing him— 
I know that for a fact. I’m backing him 
myself.” 

By this they had reached the book- 
makers’ mart. 

“Well, I'll pay five hundred on Pi- 
broch and chance it,” Raeburn said. 
“He’s three to one, I see.” 

“There’s three and one-half, seven 
to two,” suggested Cusick, pointing 
with his thumb toward Finkle’s book. 

“Gad! I'll have five hundred of 
that,” Raeburn declared. 

And as he handed up the yellow- 
backed certificates of gold, Finkle 
winked solemnly over his head at Cu- 
sick, and Cusick winked back; and 
when Raeburn had departed, the book- 
maker leaned over to his sheet-writer 
and said: “God in heaven, Jake! did 
you ever see such a day for suckers? 
And, of all men, Jim Raeburn!” 
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And Raeburn, clinging with tenacity 
to Cusick, threaded his way through the 
stunted forest of humans across the 
lawn to a bench on which sat Hutton 
and the girl from Georgia, saying: 
“The horses have gone to the post; let’s 
watch the race from here. Why, Mr. 
Hutton!” Raeburn cried, holding out 
his hand to:the young man with eager- 
ness; then he winked, and Jack took the 
hint. “Ah, you know Mr. Cusick? Good! 
We'll watch this race together. What 
are you betting on, Hutton? Pibroch? 
So am I—I’ve just bet five hundred on 
him. He'll win—Mr. Cusick says so; 
it’s all right.” He nodded cheerfully. 

The race was three-quarters of a 
mile; and over at the six-furlong post, 
behind the barrier, stretched across the 
course like a fish-net, eight horses 
gyrated and interwove like goats on a 
sun-warmed rock. 

“They've doped that black, Rocket,” 
Raeburn said from beneath his race- 
glasses; “he’s shoved his nose through 
the barrier twice. He’s fair crazy.” 

“Sammy’s quiet——-” Cusick, in his 
unctuous interest forgetting that it was 
not Finkle beside him, thus far worded 
his thoughts, breaking off in the dawn 
of intelligence with a jerk that nearly 
threw him off the bench. 

“Eh? Sammy? There’s no Sammy 
in this race, is there?” and the plunger’s 
placid eyes searched Cusick’s face with 
a disconcerting probe. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Cusick. 
the little nigger on Whistler. 
asleep.” 

Indeed, Pibroch, that Cusick thought 
was Sammy, was possessed of the un- 
ruffled quietude that great horses show 
at the starting-post. The big chestnut 
wheeled leisurely under the gentle 
hands of Paddy Boone, as each line-up 
was disrupted by the foolish-brained 
Rocket; and then, as the eight came 
forward groggily, like an awkward 
squad of recruits, Pibroch’s head would 
be straight out, his powerful limbs 
carrying his weight evenly, and his eye 
on the gossamer thing of restraint that 
barred him from the joyous battle of 
speed. 

“Pibroch’s 


“T mean 


He’s 


sluggish at the post,” 


Raeburn remarked. ‘“‘He,may get left, 
with that crazy dope-horse breaking up 
the starts; and if he gets left we’re in 
the soup, Mr. Hutton.” . 

This he backed up with a wink and a 
little nod, and Jack, guessing at his 
meaning, said: “Oh, Pibroch won’t get 
left; the starter won’t let them away 
until our horse is in the lead. You’ve 
arranged that, haven’t you, Mr. Cu- 
sick ?” 

Raeburn could have patted Hutton 
on the back for this glint of intelligence. 
Chuckling inwardly, he stared in 
feigned astonishment and reproof at 
Cusick. The latter gentleman laughed 
umeasily, saying: “That’s a dangerous 
joke, Hutton. Mr. Raeburn might 
think ” 

His voice was drowned by a commo- 
tion. “They’re off! There they go!” 
voices cried. There was the rustle of 
dresses, the clatter of feet, as men and 
women clambered to stand on the bench 
seats of the lawn; a vibrant-tongued 
bell was clattering a warning to the 
ring; and across the oval field, like a 
mob of colts that had broached a fence, 
the eight thoroughbreds were springing 
to the best of speed and endurance. 

Small, strong fingers clutched Rae- 
burn’s arm and pulled their owner up 
to the bench beside him. Turning, he 
looked into the big brown eyes that 
were now jet black with the intensity 
of restrained excitement. 

“Will he lose?’ she gasped. 
behind—will that black horse 
now ?” 

Raeburn studied the color-mottled 
mass of legs and heads and undulating 
bodies that was now drawing out seg- 
ments of itself, lengthening like the 
body of a writhing serpent, as the fleet- 
er ones breasted into the lead. 

“The black?” he muttered. “No, 
Rocket won’t do—he’s got a pin-head 
boy in the saddle.” He shot a look at 
his program. “Apprentice allowance— 
I thought so—a stable-boy, running the 
horse off his legs. Don’t worry about 
the black, Miss Georgia; he’ll crack 
up.” 

“Dp 


ut our horse is behind, and you 


” 


“He’s 
win 


said 
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3ut Raeburn’s ears were adder’s 
ears; the joy of the struggle across the 
ellipse of chance, the course, now at 
the lower turn, crept into his soul, and 
he raced with the eager, straining 
thoroughbreds. He was at Paddy 
Boone’s ear with his wise counsel and 
his admonition. Open-mouthed, the 
Black, unchecked by the brainless babe 
on his back, burned up his strength in 
useless speed; raced with the posts of 
the rail, galloping against himself six 
lengths beyond the bay, Whistler, and 
the white-legged Mascot. Close to the 
rail, with ears pricked, his outstretched 
muzzle nosing Mascot’s quarter, was 
Pibroch, his boy as still, as motionless, 
as part of the great chestnut himself. 

“That’s the trick, Paddy,’ Raeburn 
whispered to his glass. “Wait, my 
boy; you’ve got all the best of it; don’t 
fight them, Paddy. There comes the 
black back to you—the dope’s effer- 
vesced.” 

At the bottom, broadside on, the ra- 
cing steeds seemed to lengthen out; 
optically they grew many feet; their 


speed magically increased; they crept 


stride by stride to the black. At the 
turn into the straight, the line of sight 
again was a necromancer; the four that 
raced in front were like one team in a 
chariot-race; the colors of the jackets 
blended—they interwove like gay rib- 
bons on a May-pole. Over the watch- 
ers was a hush of perplexity. No one 
knew; no one called in triumph. Even 
Raeburn, long schooled, waited for a 
sign. Ah, it was Rocket still in the 
van! He saw the black horse sway 
to the rail in his tiring, and blot the 
gold-vellow of the chestnut like a cur- 
tain bars the sunlight. And against the 
black’s flank leaned Whistler; and be- 
yond, hugging Whistler, twinkled the 
white legs of Mascot. 

“Damn that dope-horse! 
shoot him. He’s pocketed Pibroch!” 
Raeburn muttered. “Now, Paddy, 
good boy, watch for your opening.” 

He lowered his glasses, and stole a 
look at the girl’s face; then he set his 
teeth and watched again this thing that 
was now altogether in the vicarious 


I'd like to 
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grasp of chance. It wasn’t the trivial 
thing of a bet won or lost; it was happi- 
ness or a long wait for the girl from 
Georgia that was there in that pocket 
fashioned by the straggling, useless 
black. 

“They’re all riding like devils,” 
Cusick declared—‘“all but the boy on 
Pibroch. I'll take my oath he’s been 
got at by some one—he’s not making 
an effort. If Pibroch’s beat, it will be 
the jockey’s fault.” 

Raeburn answered this with a mut- 
tered imprecation. Was chance going 
to throw the race, and all it meant to 
the girl at his side, into the thieving 
hands of Finkle and his friends? And 
the horses were opposite the betting- 
ring now; ten seconds more of the 
pocket’s hold and it would be too late. 
Suddenly the black faltered; his boy cut 
once, twice, with his foolish whip, and 
as it bit into Rocket’s flank, the horse, 
courage gone, shrank, and curled to- 
ward the thing that stung him. 

“Pull out, Danny—knee out and let 
me up!” Paddy’s voice was a pleading 
wail as it filtered between Pibroch’s 
eagerly pricked ears. 

To the stable-lad on the drunken 
black Jockey Boone was a revered idol, 
and he answered the command. A 
slight turn of the wrist, a twist in the 
short-knotted rein, and the weary 
Rocket leaned in his stride against the 
bay. Then the watchers on the bench 
saw the wide-nostriled head of Pibroch 
creeping up the narrow lane; then the 
wasplike jacket of Paddy Boone flut- 
tered beside the blue and crimson of 
Whistler and Mascot. Now there is 
full opening; and, like a greyhound 
slipped from leash, Pibroch comes 
through with a great pounding, thun- 
derous gallop, and somebody clutching 
Raeburn’s arm sways and cuts foolish- 
ly downward in a sudden letting loose 
of pent-up blood. 

“Gad! you were playing for foolish- 
ly big stakes,” Raeburn whispered, as 
he eased the girl from his arm; “but 
you’ve won, and I’m glad. Remem- 
ber, no more betting after to-day for 
Jack. It’s a fool’s game.” 
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N modern times, when 
young people are 
more remarkable for 
“push” (to use the 
vernacular) than po- 
liteness, it may seem 
strange—especially in 
view of the title of 
this essay—to place 
the soci: il début: int of either sex at the 
end of the procession. Yet there were 
days when youth in itself was accounted 
no such great possession; when it sat 
at the feet of its elders, and, if it got 
upon its own, stood respectfully aside 
until they and their opinions had passed 
along their honored way. There were 
days when it was snubbed and chidden ; 
when it did not inspire awe in the minds 
of its progenitors; when it had no slaves 
attendant upon its triumphant chariot- 
wheels, but waited and served, itself, in 
meekness until it should have arrived 
at years of due discretion; and for the 
sake of those days (now entirely van- 
ished) it has been judged permissible to 
take up, somewhat tardily, the subject 
of its claims to distinction in the Merry- 
go-round. 

“Claim” is, perhaps, a mistaken word, 
suggesting as it does a contention, a 
demand for rights as yet unaccorded. 
Youth-up-to-date is, after all, supreme- 
ly conscious of its own paramount im- 
portance in the world. It does not need 
to make claims. Rather, it may be said 
to occupy, and to feel it occupies, a po- 
sition from where it may graciously ac- 
knowledge them if it pleases. In this 
aspect of the case, it almost seems worth 
mentioning to its credit that it so often 
and so amiably does acknowledge them; 
that it accords a certain portion of its 


valuable time and attention to the fre- 
quently unreasonable needs and wishes 
of the generation ahead; that it some- 
times listens with patience to advice and 
admonition which its acute arrogance 
teaches it to look upon as futile; that it 
does not utterly scout the aged for the 
mere fact that they are aged and full of 
the dry experiences of yesterdays in- 
stead of the green hopes of to-morrows. 

This is superlatively the time of up 
with the new, the fresh, the conspicu- 
ously unexpected, and down with the 
old; the time of brilliant, and occasion- 
ally overreaching, cleverness rather 
than wisdom; the time of young men 
and maidens to the fore, and elderly 
persons and guardians to the rear. And 
well do the elderly persons and guard- 
ians recognize this. Although they 
keep up a pretense of self-confidence, 
they feel the vital force—the crude, up- 
springing force of youth—that is dri- 
ving them to the wall, and timidly they 
try to propitiate it. They see its pro- 
spective mistakes, its impatiences, its 
hardnesses, its cruelties, but they them- 
selves, bewildered in the press of ever- 
changing conditions, have allowed the 
genii to be released from the bottles, 
and the spirit of young America has 
swelled to a size before which its erst- 
while keepers stand amazed. They 
hardly attempt any more to guide or 
govern; they suggest, and are thank- 
ful if their suggestions obtain a hear- 
ing. 

In these days Cinderella would not 
be serving her stepmother and_ her 
proud sisters in the humble capacity set 
forth in the story. She would main- 
tain her rights in her father’s house, or 
herself elsewhere—unless she elected to 
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live with her fairy godmother, faring 
sumptuously every day, breakfasting in 
her room, and using the old lady’s car- 
riage to do all her errands, until such 
time as the prince should offer her his 
hand and heart, and a golden coach of 
her own, with a tarpaulin top for wet 
weather. 

In these days the three sons of the 
king would never consent to be sent 
gadding about the world in search of 
the smallest dog in existence, or a skein 
of silk fine enough to go through the 
eye of their father’s pet particular 
needle. No, indeed! They would de- 
pose their imbecile old parent—permit- 
ting him to solace a filially enforced se- 
clusion with any number of absurd mon- 
grels and invisible threads—and they 
would divide the kingdom into three 
parts, each hoping to sell out to the 
other and become in time a soaring 
millionaire instead of a _ second-rate 
monarch. 

Youth “knows it all,” and part of the 
all-knowledge is a confidence in its own 
judgments, and a keen sense of what 
is due to its individuality. 

Look at Tom Tiddler maneuvering 
his father through a breathless whirl of 
speculation. The senior’s old-fashioned 
business instinct is paralyzed before the 
daring junior’s magnificent dealing and 
double-dealing ; and if the crash comes, 
he truly feels “how far high failure” 
(with Tom in command) “overleaps the 
bounds” of any simple “low success” 
he might attain alone. And Tom cor- 
dially endorses this feeling—which is, 
indeed, a reflection of his dominant 
mood—admires his father for admiring 
him, and is perfectly willing to be up 
and at the fates and furies of Wall 
Street again with the remnants of his 
scattered fortune, and his trust in him- 
self still intact. “Experience is the ex- 
perience that experience has experi- 
enced,” says some wiseacre—probably 
an ancient of days, and bedridden at 
that, but the motto of modern youth is: 
“Be hard, be bold, be quick, and never 
look behind.” It might be added: “Be- 
lieve in yourself through thick and 
thin.” 

Look at Mathilda Moneybags con- 
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ducting her perplexed and_ reluctant 
mother through the skirmishing-line of 
Outsiders and Onlookers almost to the 
very halls of fashion; correcting the old 
lady’s manners and modes of speech, 
dress, and deportment by right of her 
own “polish,” acquired in two years at 
a “select”? metropolitan academy. It 
cannot be pleasant for Mrs. Moneybags 
to have her white hair “restored” to a 
color that appears prismatic in high 
lights, or her respectable, dumpy figure 
thrust into straight-fronted corsets and 
exaggerated French- model gowns. 
Moreover, the habits of a lifetime are 
not easily changed (there was once a 
king, we are told, who died from alter- 
ing his dinner hour to oblige his wife) 
and Mrs. Monevbags suffers in many 
ways for accommodating hers to Ma- 
thilda’s views of the exigencies of the 
situation. Still, Mathilda is the per- 
son to be considered, to be humored, to 
be given way to. What she wants she 
must have, because her ambitious and 
persistent nature will not rest, nor let 
those about her rest, until the goal of 
her wishes is attained. And so her poor 
mother is dragged into all sorts of hu- 
miliating and ridiculous positions here, 
during their first—and rather unsuc- 
cessful—season’s campaign, and then 
towed abroad (where all Americans 
look alike to the natives) and kept there 
until a foreign prince succumbs to the 
charms, golden and otherwise, of Miss 
Moneybags, and the elder woman is 
left free to return, denuded but thank- 
ful, to her own home and talk with 
bated breath of “My daughter, Princess 
Taglioni.” 

And if this leadership of the Old by 
the Young obtains outside the Merry- 
go-round, where at least the children 
are wholesomely buffeted for a few 
years before they begin to intimidate 
their parents with their superiority, 
what shall be said of the inside, where 
from their cradles the babies are auto- 
crats? At three and four years of age 
Miss Ethelinda and Master Theodore 
Effingham cannot be called “spoiled” in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
They come when they’re called, do as 
they’re bid, and have the manners of 
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the polite world in embryo, but they 
know full well that their importance in 
the household is something colossal ; 
that the arrangements for their wel- 
fare, the details of their education, ex- 
ercise, and amusement, the debates 
about their looks and their clothes, mark 
them as objects of the very first con- 
sequence; that their nurses, trained 
nurses, governesses, tutors, pastors, and 
masters of all kinds are but changing 
satellites revolving round the small 
planets they represent. They may not 
be pampered; they may even (with due 
propriety) be punished semi-occasional- 
ly, but they cannot fail to understand 
that they are regarded with the utmost 
consideration, and gradually they come 
so to regard themselves. They are not, 
perhaps, two full hours a day with their 
mothers—whose multitudinous _ inter- 
ests, domestic, social, intellectual, or 
otherwise, are time-absorbing—and they 
pick up each other’s and each other’s 
s’ ideas—the ideas of the igno- 





nurses 
rant, who judge by externals—and be- 
gin very early in life to value them- 
selves upon their possessions. As they 
grow older the opinion of the world 
would seem to confirm them in this. 

“We'll go and take your cousin for 
a drive to-day,” says Master Theo- 
dore’s nurse. “Poor little boy, his papa 
has not got a nice carriage to send him 
out in, like your papa has.” And the 
small heart of Master Theodore is 
elated within him, for he quite compre- 
hends that the carriage is adjudged a 
creditable thing for his father to own 
and for him to be in, and somehow a 
sense of vague merit attaches itself to 
the position of being able to take his 
cousin for a drive. 

Later, when, as a young man, he is 
permitted to disport himself with a 
coach and four, he has the same sense 
of being rather a good, as well as a 
fine, fellow, for taking “poor old Bill” 
out to the races from time to time. He 
cannot help seeing that his place in so- 
ciety is more important than poor old 
Bill’s (who is, indeed, but an honest, 
dull soul, with a pair of broad shoul- 
ders and a hearty laugh) and he has an 
easy, pleasant, swaggering conscious- 
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ness of pleasing people easily, of do- 
ing things well, of being himself, and 
having his surroundings, “about right,” 
which gives him a kind of amiable ar- 
rogance admirably fitted to impress his 
fellows and chasten his elders, The 
making and the spending of money 
seems to be the most momentous oc- 
cupation of the times, and while his 
ambition may not prick him on to lead 
his father in the one, he can readily 
“sive him points” in the other. His 
lofty criticism, calm assurance, and sly 
raillery confuse and confound the old 
gentleman, and in all matters of mas- 
culine taste and expenditure Master— 
now Mr.—Theodore is allowed to reign 
supreme. Let his parents be thankful 
if he wields his power leniently. 

Miss Ethelinda, his sister, who begins 
at dancing-school by pitying the little 
girls whose mamas cannot afford them 
real Irish lace on their frocks, and ob- 
jecting to stay with relations who have 
not the comforts that she is accustomed 
to at home, finds as she reaches the 
marvelous period when a young lady 
“comes out” that her circle of friends is 
happily narrowed to the débutante dam- 
sels whose family and environment 
about equal her own. She does not 
mean to be snobbish, but she is abso- 
lutely uncomfortable in the society of 
people who have not her views of life; 
who do not dress, behave, think, move, 
and have their being as she does. She 
does not dream that it is provincial not 
to be able to meet anybody, from the 
highest to the lowest, on a neutral 
ground of interest, self-forgetfulness, 
and tact. She thinks she is showing a 
woman-of-the-world poise when she 
adopts the “grand manner” to awe 
meek little Mrs. Chillitoes, who has 
stopped —in a cab—to take her mother 
to an afternoon concert, while she be- 
comes cordially effusive to Lady Craf- 
ton, an English woman of uncommon 
savoir faire and sauciness, who has in- 
vited herself to lunch and impressed the 
Effingham chariot into her service for 
the afternoon. But, then, Lady Craf- 
ton is greatly considered in the Merry- 
go-round, and Mrs. Chillitoes is unre- 
garded, and however much one blames 
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eighteen-year-old maidenhood for the 
sophistication that observes this, and the 
unconscious vulgarity that shows itself 
in difference, and indifference, of de- 
meanor, one wonders how far the ear- 
lier training was at fault; whether gen- 
tleness, deference, and _ unselfishness 
drummed into the head of the child 
might not have benefited the heart of 
the girl. It is rather a hard, worldly 
little heart, that of Miss Ethelinda, and 
bent upon having its own way at all 
costs. 

Long ago her mother used to com- 
plain, as many other modern mothers 
complain, that the child had no “nat- 
ural affection.” It occurs to one to ask 
why she should? Where are the inti- 
mate opportunities of tender relation- 
ship that would develop it? The town 
life of nowadays has very complicated 
obligations, and a woman who is the 
mistress of a large establishment, the 
constant entertainer of her friends, and 
the companion of her husband, cannot 
well be the companion of her children 
also. She provides them with the most 
competent persons she can find to take 
care of them, and superintends the gen- 
eral scheme of their bringing up to the 
best of her ability ; but she cannot spend 
much time with them; she cannot watch 
their ideas forming, nor check ungentle 
characteristics that do not unfold them- 
selves under glancing eyes, nor wait to 
be the recipient of long, rambling con- 
fidences. They are absolutely dependent 
upon her for nothing. Their comforts 
and amusements come to them from 
others. It is not she who is at hand 
to bewail the mighty fall that costs the 
china doll her nose and bruises an in- 
fant forehead. She cannot sit in the 
nursery a whole rainy morning, play- 
ing the musical box or building blocks; 
neither can she be up all night when 
croup and colds are rampant. There is 
no reason for her doing these things. 
The nurses and trained nurses afore- 
mentioned do them far better than she; 
and the governesses teach better; and 
the little people play better together; 
and it is not her fault that this is so. 
She really does not understand children, 
but—well, modern ones do not love 
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their mothers as old-fashioned ones did, 
and that’s all about it! 

They do not even love their nurses 
for very long. The age of the com- 
fortable elderly “Nana,’ who stayed 
with her charges until the boys went to 
school, and the girls grew up and mar- 
ried, is gone, and the young “Nanas” 
change themselves about a good deal. 
A child really cannot attach itself to a 
new nurse every six months or so, and 
so it ends by attaching itself to itself; 
the only thing it knows it has got to 
get on with in any sort of permanency, 
and the thing, on the whole, in which it 
takes the most interest. So it grows up 
more or less a law and a power unto 
itself, shaping its own opinions, believ- 
ing in its own capacity, contending for 
its own ends, dominating its juniors; 
critical of its elders, over whom it will 
in due time prevail and rule, and ex- 
tending—if it be a female—to its com- 
panions a precarious friendship which 
an ill-advised word may break at any 
minute. 

Since the dancing-school days half 
a dozen of Miss Ethelinda’s closest in- 
timacies have gone by the board, and 
she has succeeded in involving her 
mother in one or two of her quarrels. 
Mrs. Effingham loves and slightly fears 
her daughter. She is not blind to her 
faults, but she is perfectly incapable of 
coping with the strange personality that 
has grown up‘under her roof. Twenty 
times in twenty-four hours does Ethel- 
inda hurt her feelings, and she dares 
not resent it, because the girl’s haugh- 
tiness under reproof will hurt her more 
than the original offense. As long as 
she is not opposed she will be amiable 
and even charming, therefore Mrs. Ef- 
fingham opposes her as little as possi- 
ble. After her first season she is al- 
lowed to dress as she pleases, and give 
her orders with royal independence. 
She has her own maid and her own in- 
come. She visits where she likes, prac- 
tically, and, being handsome, animated, 
healthy, and wealthy, if not wise, she 
need never want for places to go to 
when she is bored at home. She has 
the ease and almost the freedom of a 
married woman, with an added audacity 
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of her own. Her seat in the Merry-go- 
round is secure as long as she looks 
well, dances well, talks well, plays the 
game of the moment well, and, last but 
not least, marries well. By which one 
means, marries in a way that will per- 
mit her to continue to lead the life to 
which she and her like are accustomed. 
And, that being the life for which she is 
fitted, who shall dispute her prudence 
in choosing the man who can best give 
it to her, quite irrespective of his per- 
sonal merits? Only, one wonders, if the 
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externals count so much with them, 
how will it be with their children and 
their children’s children? 

Perhaps there will be a reaction to- 
ward the “genteel sufficiencies,” the 
“intellectual elegancies,” and the seri- 
ous side of*existence. And yet, while 
one deplores the altogether dispropor- 
tionate value attached to the attributes 
of money and fashion, one feels that a 
future without a  Merry-go-round 
would be a future deprived of a cer- 
tain picturesqueness. 


ROSE 


[N Persia, far beyond the sea, 
A wondrous garden grows 
Where night winds breathe a melody 
With every breath that blows; 
And in that garden, sweet and far, 
Soft eyes look up to Love’s own star— 
White hands the vine-clad gates unbar 
And tremble toward a rose. 


The crimson tide has risen high 
Upon the crumbling wall, 
And in the garden, by and by, 
You'll answer to my call; 
Lo, all the world is sweet with June, 
Bees hum a soft and sleepy tune 
And in the drowsy afternoon 
The fragrant petals fall. 


Where in my heart the garden lies 
No flaming flower glows; 

There is a secret in my eyes 
Which my true lover knows; 

So let me whisper in your ear 

The little words, “I love you, dear’’- 

Oh, sweetheart, come to me and hear 
The message of the rose! 


Myrtce Reep. 
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M“BPBIES, there’s  cur’us 

@ things _ happenin’ 
these days, jest as 
there was in the days 
of the ancients, I 
guess,’ said Cap’n 
Fiezekiah. “Ye 
didn’t hear of the 
LE S christenin’ of the new 
five- master down to Bath, did ye?” he 
continued, and I hastened to admit that 
I had not learned of that great event. 
Cap'n Hezekiah solemnly carved a gen- 
erous allowance of tobacco, rolled it 
tenderly in palms roughened by much 
trimming of sheets, and then, when the 
blue smoke wreaths floated between us, 
he told the tale of the double christen- 
ing of the schooner Helen Troy. 

“Me ’n’ Cap’n Jabez Pollock chris- 
tened the Helen Troy the second time,” 
he said. “She was named twice in five 
minutes. Guess ye never heard tell of 
a double christenin’ at a State o’ Maine 
la’nchin’. Well, I never did neither till 
this occasion. Funny the notions some 
folks has. Now, there’s lots of good 
people believes no liquor should be 
drunk. I don’t quarrel with ’em none 
about that, an’ I ain’t no _ teetotaler, 
either, but there’s them that carries it 
too fur. D’ye s’pose Christopher Co- 
lumbus would have discovered America 
if them little pinkies of his had been 
christened by dismemberin’ a nosegay 
over their bows? I guess them Span- 
ish sailors would have turned round and 
gone home if they’d had a notion that 
glass hadn’t been broken an’ red wine 
spattered in the good, old-fashioned 
way when Queen Isabella la’nched them 
little boats. But nowadays, Lordy! 
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there’s them that says that it’s a-com- 
promisin’ with crime to use red liquor 
at a vessel la’nchin’. They don’t want 
to drink it, an’ they don’t want to see 
nobody throw it away. Makes me bile 
at sech foolishness—but that ain’t the 
story. 

“Me ’n’ Cap’n Jabez was down in 
Josh Appleton’s shipyard, lookin’ at 
the new five-master Helen Troy the 
day before she was la’nched, when who 
should come along but young Cap’n 
Bill Tucker. He’s the son of old Cap’n 
Bill Tucker, him that sailed out of Bath 
in the deep-water days. Young Cap’n 
Bill's in the Helen Troy, and she’s a 
good one. He come over the shoals on 
her first trip with coal, when every 
mother’s son in the rest of the fleet 
was glad to go into Wood's Holl an’ 
drop anchor. But young Bill warn’t 
lookin’ real well that day. Seems ’s if 
he had somethin’ on his mind. Didn’t 
act like a man that was to go in one of 
the best five-masters ever put together 
in a Maine shipyard. 

“Of course me ‘n’ Cap’n Jabez told 
him she was a beauty, and he chirked 
up a little, but he warn’t what you 
might call joobilant. Finally I says, 
says I: ‘W hat’ s the matter, Billy? Be 
ye grievin’ ‘cause she ain’t got seven 
sticks ‘stead of five?’ I felt free to 
speak right out, ’cause I’d known him 
ever sence he was a little shaver. 
Comes of good seafarin’ stock, young 
Billy does. His great-grandfather’s 
father was drowned in the Kennebec in 
the big storm of 1799; great-grand- 
father went out of Portland in a priva- 
teer in the war of 1812 and never come 
back; grandfather was lost in the Chiny 
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Sea; father was cast away on P'tit 
Menan, homeward bound from Liver- 
pool in the Narragansett, built down 
Bucksport way. All of ’em good sail- 
ors that never stopped for wind or 
weather.” 

I suggested that, notwithstanding the 
ability of the family as mariners, they 
seemed to be pursued by a relentless 
fate. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” replied 
Cap’n Solomon. “’Twas the Tuck- 
ers that always did the pursooin’. Ye 
hear a good deal about seafarin’ men 
retirin’ and goin’ into business. Did 
ye ever hear tell of a Tucker that re- 
tired? No, sir; they went to sea 
soon’s they could toddle, and they kep’ 
right on goin’ to sea. If a man lives 
long enough and stays to sea, he’s pretty 
sure to get drownded some time, ain't 
he? Well, that was the way with all 
them Tuckers. Old Cap’n Bill was 
master at nineteen, and he was seventy- 
one when the Narragansett, runnin’ 
free with all sails set, tried to sail right 
over P’tit Menan in a fog. I’ve heard 
him say over’n’ over ag’in that when his 
time come he’d be on the quarter-deck, 
an’ she’d be goin’ for all there was in 
her, an’ that’s jest the way it happened. 

“Well, this day down to the ship- 
yard young Cap'n Billy let the cat out 
o’ the bag. He was grievin’ because 
they was goin’ to scatter posies on his 
new vessel, ’stead of breakin’ a bottle in 
the good old way. I ain’t repeatin’ his 
exact words. If you can imagine the 
feelin’s of one of them Tuckers at sech 
a proposition as that, exact quotation 
ain't nowise necessary. Ye see, she’s 
named for the young woman he’s goin’ 
to marry, an’ Billy s’posed that the 
young woman would be asked to chris- 
ten his new boat. Then the wife of the 
chief owner put her oar in an’ said 
’twould be a floweral la’nchin’. Billy 
only had a thirty-second, an’, bein’ so 
small an owner, couldn’t prevent the 
bookay business, but he said no women 
folks of his should take part in no sech 
foolishness. Awful set in their ways, 
them Tuckers be, an’ the upshot of it 
was that another girl was given the 
job. ’Tany rate, that was the situation 
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as I gathered from what Billy said, 
which warn’t much. 

“After Billy had walked off, down- 
heartedlike, Cap’n Jabez looked at me 
an’ says: ‘Well, what do you say to 
that?’ 

“An’ what could I say? We was 
both of us thinkin’ of what old Cap’n 
Bill would have said if he’d been there. 
He’d a-done justice to the occasion, all 
right; he was a flooent talker, old Cap’n 
Bill was. Ye see, me ’n’ Jabez, while 
we weren’t never in the offshore trade, 
havin’ been always runnin’ little hook- 
ers coastwise, was friends of old Cap’n 
Bill, an’ we felt it. But I didn’t see 
what we could do about it, an’ “twas 
there that Jabez had the advantage of 
me. I don't yield none to Jabez in 
matters of seafarin’, but when it comes 
to booklearnin’, as compared to him, I 
ain’t nothin’ but a landlubber. 

“T was down to Jabez’s that night, 
an’ as soon as I got sot in my chair 
he says: ‘Cap’n Hezekiah,’ says he, 
‘did you ever hear tell of Helen Troy?’ 

“Well, says I, ‘as young Cap’n 
Billy Tucker is goin’ to marry her, an’s 
his new vessel’s named for her, I should 
say I had.’ 

“*T don’t mean her,’ said Cap’n 
Jabez, an’ with that he spun me a yarn 
he’d picked up in his readin’ about the 
ancients. I s’pose Cap’n Jabez Pollock 
knows as much about the ancients as 
any man in Sagadahoc County, or at 
Bowdoin College, either, for that mat- 
ver. 

“Ye see, way back, when they warn’t 
nobody in the world but pagans and 
heathens, there was a girl named Helen 
Troy, an’ she was the best-lookin’ 
woman that had ever been seen up to 
that time. She was that beautiful that 
they named a city after her, and then 
all them heathen kings and princes went 
to fightin’ about her, an’ one set laid 
siege to this town they’d named after 
her, where she was livin’ at the time, 
while the other crowd jest stood by 
her, an’ there was lively times. That 
siege lasted jest about seven times as 
long as it took the Japanese to take 
Port Arthur, an’ when they finally got 
the city they did it through some fool 
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trick with a wooden hoss. But ’twarn’t 
that that interested me ’n’ Jabez so 
much. What we got thinkin’ about was 
catypulks, them overgrown slings for 
throwin’ rocks at each other that the 
ancients used. 

“It begun more in joke’n anythin’ 
else. Jabez jest kind of outlined his 
plan o’ campaign, an’ I said he dassent, 
an’ he said he dast, an’ we passed it 
back’n’ forth, an’ then somehow, with- 
out sayin’ much, we jest started out 
feelin’s we used to feel when we was 
boys an’ went out hookin’ apples. Ac- 
t’ally we got into the shadder when we 
saw a policeman as we was walkin’ 
down to Appleton’s yard to carry out 
that great idea Jabez had about the 
christenin’. 

“°Twould take too long to tell ye 
jest how we did it, but if them ancients 
could have seen the thing we rigged up 
in the shed that stood right ‘longside 
that new five-master, I guess they’d 
been tickled nearly to death. ’Twas 
kind o’ slow work, ’cause there was a 


’ 


watchman in the yard, an’ after we got 
into the shed without bein’ seen, we 
could only work when he was some’eres 


else. But after about three hours we 
had her done, an’ I tell ye she was a 
slinger. Then we went home, but I 
guess neither one of us slep’ much. I 
felt jest like a boy on the night be- 
fore the Fourth, an’ Jabez said it re- 
minded him of the time him ’n’ me, 
one night when we was boys, took the 
wash from Deacon Smith’s back yard 
an’ hung it onto the weather-vane on 
the High Street church, an’ then waited 
for mornin’ to see what folks would 
do. 

“There was an all-fired big crowd 
at that la’nchin’; filled the yard right 
up full ‘cept where they roped ’em back 
right along the ship. Me ’n’ Jabez 
was scart to death for fear some one 
would go into the shed and see what 
we'd been up to, but nobody did. We 
went in real early, before the crowd 
got there, an’ shut the doors behind us. 
We could see the la’nchin’ party gath- 
erin’ on the stand, and they brought the 
posies with ’em. There was bookays in 
all directions. ’Twas a mighty pretty 
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la’‘nchin’, They blocked her up, an’ 
she went off without a hitch, an’ jest 
as she started a pretty girl all dressed 
in white pulled a string, an’ from some- 
eres—I couldn't quite figure out where 
—there come a shower of about a 
bushel of flowers. I jest as liefs tell 
ye it was kind of pretty, though I don’t 
favor no newfangled notions of that 
sort. The girl spoke up real smart, and 
me ’n’ Jabez could hear her say: ‘I 
christen thee Helen Troy.’ 

“Then I yanked the doors of that 
shed open, an’ that crowd had _ prob- 
ably the biggest surprise of their life. 
When I pulled open the doors, Jabez 
let loose with the ax, the catypulk caty- 
pulked, an’ right over the heads of that 
crowd, turnin’ over an’ over, there 
sailed a bottle of the real stuff, an’ I 
guess you could hear it half-a-mile 
when it struck kersmash right plumb 
under the name-plate on the bow of that 
schooner. 

“Doin’s? Well, perhaps there warn’t 
doin’s then. Me ’n’ Jabez tried to get 
away, but the crowd come right ‘round 
us, an’ then old Josh Appleton himself 
hove in sight. Josh looked black as a 
thundercloud. He told us he would 
have us put before the court for break- 
in’ and enterin’ an’ malicious mischief. 
‘But,’ says he, ‘I ain't got time to 
bother with ye now, so you go into my 
private office and stay there until after 
the collation.’ 

“Well, we looked kind of meechin’- 
like, ’specially when we had to pass that 
la’nchin’ party. One of them women 
said right out so’s I could hear her 
that Cap’n Jabez looked like a hardened 
old sinner, an’ then another one said: 
‘See the other,’ an’ with that they put 
their heads together an’ whispered, so 
I reckon what they thought of me 
they didn’t dare to tell out loud. 

‘Meantime, the crowd was lookin’ at 
the catypulk. We'd taken a good stout 
piece of rope an’ looped it around two 
of the studs in that shed, so it reached 
right across jest back of the doors, 
Then we'd braced them studs so’s they 
wouldn’t give when we twisted the 
rope. Then we’d stuck a piece of plank 
into the loop an’ wound her up till that 
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rope was twisted, so’s if ye let go, that 
plank would fly over like a real caty- 
pulk. We made her fast an’ fixed a salt 
box on the end. When it come to the 
christenin’, Jabez cut her loose, the 
catypulk give one all-fired kick, an’ a 
bottle of Jabez’s wife’s elderberry wine 
jest sailed out of that salt box to do 
the business. 

“We figured she couldn’t miss, un- 
less she shot too high, an’ in that case 
she might knock somebody off’n the 
deck of the schooner; but, then, ye 
have to take some few chances, an’ we 
didn’t really think that would happen. 
Jabez, wanted to practise with a stun, 
but I said *twould scratch the paint, 
an’, then, there was the watchman. | 
don’t take no credit to myself. We jest 
did what them ancients did, an’ they 
was a mighty sight smarter’n some 
folks ye meet nowadays. 

“Well, me ’n’ Jabez sot in Josh Ap- 
pleton’s private office while they was 
havin’ the collation in the moldin’ loft 
up-stairs an’ the crowd was lookin’ at 
the catypulk. Of course, it bein’ a tem- 
perance la’nchin’, they didn’t have any- 
thin’ to drink up there except lemonade 
an’ fruit punch. D’ye ever notice how 
them temperance folks stick to the good 
old names? They'll take about four 
gallons of lemonade an’ stick some 
crushed rospberries in it, an’ then they'll 
call it ‘punch.’ But by’n’ by me ’n’ 
Jabez heard things poppin’ in the next 
room to that private office. If ye ever 
go into one of them cold-water bankets 
an’ then kind o’ shape your course off 
out’n the beaten track, you most gen’- 
ally find that there’s a harbor of refuge 
with somethin’ on the quiet for the men 
folks, an’ that’s the way it was at Josh 
Appleton’s cold-water collation. 

“Me ’n’ Jabez was jest a-settin’ there 
when a colored man come in—one of 
them waiter fellows in a white jacket 
—an’ he had somethin’ under his arm 
all wrapped up in a white napkin, 
bundled up jest as if *twas a baby. An’ 
then he pulled a pair of nippers out of 
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his pocket, an’ it sounded as if some- 
body had fired a pistol in that office, 
an’ the man says: ‘Mister Appleton 
sends this with his compliments, an’ he 
told me to say that if he ever caught 
you two old barnacles in his shipyard 
again he’d have ye arrested, shore as 
preachin’,’ 

“Well, before me ’n’ Jabez could get 
our glasses to our lips, who should 
come in but young Cap’n Billy him- 
self! He shook hands with both of 
us, and he says, says he: ‘Cap’n Heze- 
kiah an’ Cap'n Jabez,’ says he, ‘if my 
old dad could have seen that bottle 
sailin’ through them posies and goin’ 
kersmash on that ship, I guess it would 
have been the happiest day of his life.’ 
So, of course, we drunk to old Cap’n 
Bill, an’ to young Cap'n Billy, an’ to 
Miss Helen Troy, her the ship was 
named for. Then Cap’n Jabez says: 
‘Now we'll have another for the other 
Helen Troy,’ an’ Cap’n Billy says that 
he didn’t know the lady, but I says to 
him that she was a mighty good friend 
of his, even if they warn’t on speakin’ 
terms, an’, as she’d been dead about 
four thousand years, they couldn’t be 
very well. I guess Cap’n Billy thought 
us two old codgers was plumb daffy, 
but he drunk to the other Helen Troy, 
jest the same. 

“D’ye know,” said Cap'n Hezekiah, 
“seafarin’ folk has queer fancies some- 
times, an’ I can’t quite get the idea out 
of my head that’s long’s young Cap'n 
Billy sails in a ship called Helen Troy 
there'll be one of them Tuckers who'll 
die ashore. I ain’t no spiritualist, ‘but 
there’s queer things happenin’, an’ if 
that other Helen Troy knows anythin’ 
about that christenin’, I sometimes can’t 
help havin’ a feelin’ that she ain’t goin’ 
to let nuthin’ happen to young Cap’n 
Billy Tucker. But, Lordy! I wouldn’t 
have you say anything about that to 
Cap’n Jabez, ’cause, like all them his- 
torians, Cap’n Jabez goes mighty 
strong on fact, an’ ain’t nowise no- 
tional.” 








™ MAY live out here on 


this space until I die. 
It is a space—a flat 
prairie, with a hori- 
zon as round as a po- 
ker chip, and every- 
thing seems brown, 
and the world is the 
Bx bottom of a wash-tub. 
Even the hot, everlasting wind that 
blows from the south and stings and 
stings seems brown, and puffs across 
the space in horizontal, flat sheets. 
Everything is horizontal, and your mind 
gets flat and brown after awhile—and 
dry, like the sun-dead buffalo grass 
that rustles, bending northward with 
the wind. South of our ranch is the 
railroad, that cuts the disk of prairie 
like a knife-cut across the top of a piece 
of pie, and the green streak of irrigation 
ditches running east and west. Then, 
there is the railroad station, with two 
trains stopping every day, and tourists 
looking out of the windows at the fields 
of beet-sugar and alfalfa along the 
green streak, and the farmhouses as 
little as packing-boxes and no more wa- 
ter-@ght than boxes, because no water 
comes out of the skies. 

I never came here into this dry, sun- 
shrunk prairie by choice. Sometimes I 
ache and ache to see just one birch sap- 
ling or just one icicle hanging some- 
where, or to hear the toot of tugboats 
in the harbor where the wind is salt and 
east, and catch the cheap smell that 
comes up through the sidewalk gratings 
from some oyster-bay. Two years ago 





I got the ache so bad I went up to 
Denver, but I lost my pile at roulette, 
and walked into the face of a man who 
knew me in God’s country, and he told 
them back there that I’m not in Europe, 





as the newspapers said, and all the old 
eyes are looking and looking once more. 
So if I ride into town and a train stops, 
I stand on the other side of my horse, 
and, besides, I’ve got a beard now. 

One train that stopped was more im- 
portant. Jim Martin got off that train, 
and it made a heap of difference to 
me. 

He came into Mike’s place and stood 
up to the bar, and half a look could see 
what ailed him. He was fat, but his 
fingers were thin and white and stutter- 
ing, and his face looked as if it was 
tired of holding his eyes in place. I 
didn’t ask him where he came from, 
for it’s best to do as you’d be done by, 
but I said: “Stranger, you’re welcome 
to this town.” I said it because he 
looked alone and out of tobacco, and I 
believe it was those words that roped 
him for a friend. He jumped around 
quick and looked at me all over, as if 
I was a picture on a bill-board, and 
then stuck out his hand. ‘Thanks,” 
said he, choking a bit, and then he 
laughed and said: “I don’t seem so far 
across the Mississippi River when you 
talk like that. Have a drink?” 

“T’ll take that one,” said I, pointing 
to the one Mike had poured out for 
him, “if you don’t want it.” 

He looked up at me, and his eyes 
opened wide. “I guess I don’t want it. 
That’s white of you, sir—damned 
white.” 

It wasn’t that he was Jim Martin, 
then, but just that he was one of my 
own kind, for the like of which I had 
ached and ached since I had been out 
here, between the cursing cattlemen of 
the ranches north of us, and flat-head, 
greasy-faced Russian settlers on the 
beet farms south of us. He was the 
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kind—my kind—that ride on elevated 
roads and go to the theaters and read 
books, and it did not make any differ- 
ence to me that he might be the worst 
fool of them all. He was my kind! 
And I was so anxious for fear he wasn’t 
going to stay, my nose was cold. 

We sat outside on the steps, and he 
told me how he had bought lot Seventy- 
six on the Dead Bird Canal, which is 
just below our ranch, and how he had 
planned it out to work and work in the 
open air and get into trim, and how he 
would start in the morning to build a 
shake-down to live in. I sat there talk- 
ing to him and telling him about the 
country till I had snapped as many as 
six cigarettes into the dust, and the sun 
had bent down so far I could just make 
the ranch-house before dark. 

Nearly a month went by, with Mar- 
tin learning the difference between a 
hoe and a harrow, and how many inches 
of water to let into the alfalfa, and what 
was the best seed for sugar-beets, and 
the eternal sun and the stinging wind 
and the brown dust thrashed his skin 
into a different color. He worked like 
a packhorse from the first slit of light 
till the sun dropped over the edge. 
When he was sick with the alkali water 
he worked a little harder, and after a 
time the sides of his face didn’t shake 
when he jumped off his horse, and his 
voice used to sound clear as a curlew’s 
when he would sing with the swing of 
his hoe. Martin was putting up a stiff 
fight, and I knew it. It was the last 
fight, and I knew that, too. He was 
like a man playing checkers who has 
got only one counter left on the board. 

It was just after the round-up, and 
all the rest of the boys were riding the 
range, while I was alone at the ranch- 
house with Far Lee, our Celestial camp 
cook, and, there being only five miles 
between us and lot Seventy-six on the 
Dead Bird Canal, I spent a lot of eve- 
nings with Jim, smoking our pipes in 
front of his little shack, and talking 
about books we had both read, and poli- 
tics, and decent, warm, cozy subjects 
that I hadn’t opened my mouth about 
for five years. It was just like feeding 
a starving man for me to have some- 


body who could understand, and give 
me ideas, and know whom I meant 
when I said “Thackeray,” and what 
sort of feelings I meant when I said 
“the ninth symphony.” And Jim was 
sympathetic, too. He knew what I suf- 
fered from the prairie. He under- 
stood. 

One evening when he was so done 
up with the day’s work that it was a 
shame to keep him out of his bunk, and 
yet we had talked in front of the door- 
way until the moon had slid one-half its 
curve, he first spoke about the one deli- 
cate point. I had just brought around 
my horse to start away, and he yawned 
and then suddenly jumped up. 

“Bill,” said he, “I know there is some 
one spot where you are sore, and I 
don’t ever want to touch it when you’re 
off your guard, so I want to have it 
over with now. I know you don't live 
out yonder on that range from choice.” 

The old ratty feeling came over me; 
I felt my eyes getting into the old 
squint. “Well?” I said. 

“And,” said he, “I’m guessing that 
your sore spot is your name—the real 
one.” 

“You know it?” I cried, with the 
tingle of the old fear. 

“No,” said he, as decently as man 
has ever talked. “I don’t want to. To 
me you're Bill, and a mighty white 
man.” Then he said: “I’ve tender 
places of my own that we can let be.” 

I took him by the hand, dropped it, 
and then asked him what they were. 
His eves blazed up, big and angry, and 
he pulled a little photograph out of his 
pocket—a photograph of a woman, in 
a little, dirty leather case—and he lit 
a match above it. 

“See that?” he cried out, almost in a 
shout. 

“Yes,” said I, nodding, and some- 
how I knew that she was not dead. “We 
can swap silence for silence.” 

“Yes,” says he; “I don’t suppose you 
would have found out, anyway. There 
was no need of speaking of my side of 
it. About your side of it, though, we'll 
be more comfortable, now that we both 
know that it’s square between us.” The 
match he had lit burnt his fingers, and 
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he dropped it, and it was dark again, 
so I could not see his face any more, 
but he was speaking slow and yet all 
nerves. ‘As for my side of it—about 
her—as I say, there wasn’t any reason 
to say a word. But the sun is so cursed 
hot and everything so eternally flat that 
a man’s mind gets brown and horizontal 
out here.” He pulled his hand across 
his forehead, as if he were very tired. 
Then he laughed and said: “Bill, when 
I came away I came ina hurry. I only 
brought two books—one was Lamb’s 
essays and the other—I guess I’m driv- 
eling. Better take one of ’em along 
with you.” 

I took the essays; the other was 
poetry. When I had ridden beyond the 
wagon-ruts onto the bare desert, with 
the prairie-dog holes looking, in the 
moonlight, like the blisters on a painted 
board, I turned on my horse and saw 
the flare of another match. Somehow, I 
was afraid he was looking again, and 
then I saw the red glow of his pipe, 
and was glad it was the pipe and not 
the picture. 

I made up my mind to choke him off 
if he ever got going again, for I was 
not so stupid that I could not see that 
during the last week he had worked 
harder and harder, as if there was a 
great virtue in working, no matter what 
sort of work he did or what he accom- 
plished, and I knew old memories and 
things with sentiment in them were 
poor things to carry into the kind of 
battle he was fighting. And then I 
wondered if he had the fight on his 
hands because of the photograph or in 
spite of it. 

It was not long before I knew, for 
the next morning, after I had doctored 
a sick calf in the corral and had a cup 
of the infernal mud that Far Lee called 
coffee, I caught sight of Lamb’s essays 
lying on the table. It was the first de- 
cent book I had ever seen on the ranch, 
although I could have sent for good 
ones, I suppose; and I laughed at the 
idea as I picked it up. The laugh got 
squelched in a second, for the first thing 
I saw on the inside was a dashing line 
of a woman’s hand that said: “To Jim, 
from his wife, Barbara Grant Martin.” 
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It set me to thinking whether he had 
given me the book so I would know the 
main part of what he had spoken; but I 
was sure enough after the first moment 
that Jim was not that kind, and I won- 
dered if he would not come riding up 
after the book when he remembered 
what was written in it. I put it down 
on the table and went to the door. 
There was the same old lash of the hor- 
izontal wind rustling the buffalo grass 
and whipping our windmill till the al- 
kali water dropped in yellow sheets 
from the tank and flicked, out north- 
ward into spray. On the wind there 
was the sound of a galloping horse 
ponding the desert, and I could see 
the pony coming with the dust. “Well,” 
I thought, “Martin wants his essays.” 

But when he came nearer I could see 
that he was lying over his saddle, flap- 
ping from side to side, with no stiff- 
ness of life in him. The horse was all 
white foam with red streaks in it, and 
the alkali dust that had stuck to Jim’s 
leg was pink and wet. His lower jaw 
was set with his under teeth showing, 
and the cords in his hands stood out as 
he clutched at the bridle. The pony 
snorted and balked at the corral fence, 
and Jim rolled off like a bag of meal 
and lay beneath. He had not come for 
any book. 

“Artery in my foot,” said he. “Ax. 
Couldn’t stop the confounded jig-jig 
of the blood. Lost a lot. Red trail 
from Seventy-six to here. Glad I made 

The Chinaman talked in his own 
tongue and helped me cinch up the leg, 
and then he brought out a bottle of 
whisky that belonged to Jed Cooper. 
“Put it back,” said I, and Far Lee 
begged his ancestors to blast me for a 
fool. 

Jim came around white as the belly 
of a fish, and we choked him for four 
days with raw eggs which I got from 
the Russian farmer on lot Ninety-two, 
until we had got color under his fin- 
ger-nails. I knew then what his living 
meant to me, and how different the 


desert would be without him. 
A herd of steers fed in toward the 
southern end of our range just as Jim 
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was getting chipper, and so I went out 
on half-night rides to relieve Jed Coop- 
er, going out from the ranch in the af- 
ternoon and riding in under the star- 
light after twelve o’clock. The desert 
never seemed so bad to me at night, 
though those who are born to it had 
rather ride alone in the sun and with 
the brown colors. I like the purple of 
the night a great deal better, and it is a 
great advantage not being able to see 
the poker-chip horizon, with the brown 
heat-waves dancing on it. But there is 
one thing out here that happens in the 
night that makes my soul sick. It is a 
prairie thunder-storm. There is not any 
rain once out of ten times, but the 
clouds roll up all around the horizon 
like steam coming around the edges of 
a coffee-pot cover, and the lightning 
does not streak the way it does in 
God’s country, but crawls up the sky 
in horizontal waves, every color of the 
rainbow. It lights up the desert, too, 
with shadows a mile long, and you no- 
tice the tune of the wind. There is no 
fun in it. It is very beautiful, particu- 
larly the colors in the sky, but there is 
too much beauty all at once, and the 
desert seems twice as flat and big, and 
some men would give their right hand 
to be able to whistle. 

It was that kind of a night that Jim 
broke over. There was rain, too, dri- 
ving with the song of the air, and be- 
fore I got back to the ranch my pony’s 
head had bent down, butting the wind, 
and his mane was all tangled and 
soused, and the saddle chafed on my 
wet knees. When we came around into 
the corral there was a light still burn- 
ing in the house, and as I opened the 
door I saw a fire had been going in the 
stove, and, except for the swish of air 
that had come in with me, the place was 
hot as an oven. 

Jim was sitting stretched out in a 
chair between the stove and the table, 
with his bad foot up on a soap box. 
The bandage had come loose and was 
trailing around like a white snake try- 
ing to creep off into a dark corner, and 
Jim’s shirt had come open at the neck 
and showed his big chest glistening like 
a brass plate in the red glow from the 
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fire. He never looked around when I 
came in—never moved a hair. But Far 
Lee, looking more pasty than ever, with 
his little eyes round with some terror, 
played devil’s howls on his Chinese 
fiddle. 

“Stop!” I yelled at Lee, and he went 
chattering and yipping into the corner, 
with his heathen soul frozen. 

Jim never moved a hair, but he said, 
very slowly: “What time is it, Bill?” 

It was a relief to hear his voice—any 
human voice. I crept around the table 
and dropped into another chair. 

“It’s half-past twelve,” said I. 
happened.” 

“It’s happened,” he repeated after me, 
but not like a child. 

“Jed Cooper won’t thank you for 
that,” said I, pointing with my wet 
gloves at the two bottles on the table. 

“Three-quarters of one gone—just 
notice that,” said he. “One and one- 
quarter left. If you’re a man, remem- 
ber there is one and a quarter left. For 
my sake—here in this last ditch—re- 
member there is one and a quarter left!” 

“You're all right,” said I, petting him 
with my words. “Perhaps you can try 


“it's 





again. Come on, now—get into your 
bunk.” My heart was sick with his 
losing. 


“No, you fool!” he screamed. “You 
think I’m done for. You think she was 
right—you and she together. I tried 
and tried and tried, and she stuck to the 
ship. If she’d have fought with me a 
little longer, we could have come out all 
right. But she didn’t have the sand. 
She left me. Do you hear that? She 
gave up and went back to her people, 
and wrote me that she couldn’t stand 
it—couldn’t stand to fight it with me. 
Hear what I say? That’s why I’m 
here—to show her she was wrong.” 

“Poor old Jim!” said I. 

“No!” he cried. “Can’t you see I 
haven't failed yet?” He pointed to the 
bottles. “One and a quarter left, and 
the stuff is in my brain. Can’t you see? 
It isn’t Barbara, or work, that holds 
me now. It’s myself. I’m alone. This 
is my last fight. Put your head to it, 
man. My trouble has been I couldn't 
stop when I got going. If you’re any 
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friend of mine, go away. Let me do it 
alone. It’s the last fight—give me fair 
play.” He sat bolt upright in his chair, 
with his red eyes staring at me. I never 
before had felt so much pity for a liv- 
ing being, for I knew well enough that 
he had failed and the liquor was raging 
within him. 

“Look here, Jim,” said I, “sleep’s 
what you want. I'll. take this liquor.” 
I remember that the perspiration was 
rolling down my face as I got up out 
of my chair. 

“Look out, Bill,” he snapped. ‘Don’t 
you touch that liquor, as you love your 
life. If you take it I’m done for.” He 
pulled himself up straight, white with 
his foolish terror, but standing on his 
bad foot with never a trace of the pain 
that must have gripped him. I saw 
there would be trouble, and I reached 
quickly for the two bottles. He pulled 
a six-shooter out of a holster that hung 
on the wall, swung toward me, and the 
next second the room was filled with 
the wrenching noise of the gun. The 
smoke spread out in layers, and the 
Chinaman gibbered in the corner, with 
his knees pulled up under his chin. 

“Put those bottles down!” coughed 
Martin. “I won’t miss this time. Put 
‘em down and go away,” he sobbed. 
“Give me fair play!” 

I am no coward, but I could imagine 
the way his drunken bullet might tear 
through me, and I backed to the other 
end of the room. It seemed to suggest 
something to him. “Yes,” he said, al- 
most in a whisper, “leave me alone— 
all alone. You’re a good friend, Bill. 
You'll not take it against me if I drive 
you out this kind of a night. Take a 
rubber blanket. You’ve got to go!” 

I looked at the six-shooter shining in 
the light from the stove, and then I 
opened the door. The sky was lit up 
with a flash of lightning, and the rain 
was still driving over the prairie. 

“You can come back at sunrise,” said 
Jim, steadying himself with one hand 
on the corner of the table, and his face 
showing the pain in his foot for the 
first time. “Here, you heathen,” he 
went on, motioning to the Chink with a 
sweep of his big arm, “lock that door 
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after him. Then let’s have some more 
music—to drive away the what-you-call- 
’ems.” 

Just behind the ranch I dug my way 
into the dry inside of a pile of alfalfa 
and tried to make the best of it, but 
I could not have felt worse about what 
had happened if Jim had been my own 
son, and I could not stop thinking about 
the other one who had suffered for 
him, and I wondered where she was 
now. All the time there rasped on my 
ears the unholy shrieking of the music 
inside. So it was a wonder I ever slept. 

When I woke up it was full day; the 
sky was speckless. I pulled myself out 
into the warmth, and the hungry horses 
whinnied like mad when they saw me, 
but I went to the ranch-house door 
and tried it. It was still locked, and I 
hated to think what was inside. To the 
first beat of my fist I heard an answer 
and the hop-hop of somebody across the 
floor. I stepped back to let the door 
swing open, and it was Jim who stood 
there. His lips were dry and cracked. 
“One and a quarter left. I’ve won,” 
said he, and fell forward, out into the 
sunlight. 

Inside, Far Lee was curled on the 
floor, sleeping with his devil’s fiddle still 
in his arms. The fire was out in the 
stove, but the two bottles were just 
where I had put them down. One of 
them was full and the other had nearly 
a pint in it. They had not been touched. 

Jim had the walking typhoid. He’d 
had it for a week, as we found out later. 
There is plenty of it in the irrigation 
ditches, if a man is not careful. Jed 
Cooper, after two days, rode twenty 
miles to get a doctor, while I sat around 
the ranch-house and listened to Jim 
tossing in his bunk and muttering. He 
talked at the beginning in a foreign 
tongue—French, | thought—then about 
business. 

“Henry,” he would say, “we got an 
order for H., P., I. & Co. Better fill 
it out of the stock if they want it this 
season,” and then he would sleep awhile, 
and wake up saying: “Barbara, just 
come here a moment,” and then: “Yes, 
it’s lot Seventy-six, Dead Bird Canal, 
and full water privilege; but the desert 
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is cursedly flat—gets on your mind;” 
and finally he would come back to talk- 
ing about the “one and a quarter,” and 
he would smile very peacefully and 
sleep for a moment as if the fever had 
left him. 

The doctor came about dark—a 
shrewd old rascal, with his white beard 
full of the dust of the ride. He was an 
agent for a windmill company, too, and 
looked just as stupid as he was keen. 
He stared at Jim and sang a little tune 
to himself, and after a time he jumped 
up. “Who's this Barbara?” he said. 

“It’s his wife,” said I. 

The old man bent down and listened 
to Jim’s whispers. “Better send for 
her,’ said he, sitting up so quickly he 
bumped his head on the wall. 

“Dying?” I asked. 

“Oh, no; chances good if 
Don’t you see what ails him? 
send for her.” 

There was something in those words, 
“better send for her,” that scared me. 
I did not know at first what it was, but 
then I remembered that if she came she 
would take him away, and then I’d be 
alone here again, always alone. 

“We don’t know where she is,” said 
I. “Jed went down to his shack yes- 
terday, and couldn’t find a single clue.” 

The old man whistled. “We'll have 
a tougher pull, then,” said he. Jim 
turned over and looked up at us with 
fixed eyes. “I’ve lost the picture,” he 
groaned. “Even that’s gone now.” 

The doctor was pouring out some 
medicine. I fished down into Jim’s 
coat pocket and pulled out the dirty 
leather case; the picture slid out easily 
enough, and there on the back of it it 
said: “Quinlan, Photographer, Apple- 
ton, Massachusetts.” I stuffed it into 
my pocket as I went out and saddled my 
pony, and I rode the desert for four 
hours in the moonlight. 

By and by I began to feel as mean as 
if I’d altered a brand, and then, all of 
a sudden, I said to myself: “You fool, 
this is your chance!” and I dug the 
rowels into the horse and sailed for 
town with my hair roots jumping with 
the long shot I meant to play. 

Wood, the station-agent, was in bed, 


she—— 
Better 
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but he stopped his whine when he heard 
what game was up, and lit a lantern 
over the telegraph ticker. “It’s pretty 
near daylight in Massachusetts,” said 
he, satisfied with the way his brain 
worked. “Let’s see the picture. 

“H’m!” he went on. “You say they 
were married six years. No wedding- 
ring on the hand there.” He held the 
lantern so we could see. “They were 
engaged then. Seven years ago. Sum- 
mer dress, too. Perhaps she lived in 
that town. That would be lucky.” 

“Here—I’m doing this,” said I. 
“Send the message like this: ‘I pay 
hundred dollars for present address of 
Barbara Grant, now Mrs. Martin. You 
took photograph summer, seven years 
ago. Must hear in twenty-four hours.’ ” 

“There’s some tobacco on the win- 
dow-sill,” said he. ‘Go out and smoke 
—I’ll make mistakes with you hanging 
around. You needn't fidget—we’ve got 
hours to wait.” 

‘So I walked the platform until day- 
break, and sat around Mike’s place till 
noon, with every nerve a needle. Then 
Wood came running across from the 
station, kicking up the dust. “It 
worked!” he yelled, glad as a school- 
boy. “Why, that’s her home! Quinlan 
knew all about her. Her folks have 
moved out to Kansas City. Come over 
here and we'll try to get the wire.” 

When I got back to the ranch at six 
o'clock I had a message from her in my 
pocket, just saying “Coming,” and 
signed “Barbara Martin.” I handed it 
to the doctor, and he straightened it out 
and read it. “Good enough!” said he. 
“That’s good, that’s very good,” and he 
offered me one of his cigars, that was 
black and smelled like carpet burning. 

“T’ll tell him,” said he. ‘“He’s rest- 
ing easier now.” 

“Huh!” Jed put in. “You'll rasp 
him all up. You'll stampede his mind. 
Science says——” 

“Science nothing!” snapped the doc- 
tor, hitching at his suspenders. “Let’s 
listen to humanity and hear her talk 
horse sense.” 

So he went to Jim and fussed with 
the blankets a little, and said: ‘“Mar- 
tin, somebody’s coming to you.” 
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“Yes?” said Jim, silly in his head. 

“Your wife,” said the doctor. 

“Barbara,” said Jim, as if he was re- 
citing in school, and then, all of a sud- 
den, he tried to sit up, but he fell back 
and smiled, and said, “Thank God!’ 
through his lips. 

She came the next day on the west- 
bound. I had fixed it with Wood, the 
station-agent, to have her driven out to 
the ranch. 

She was not a pretty woman—not 
even as pretty as the picture. But she 
looked at each one of us, and her lips 
trembled. 

“Ts he alive?” 
thing !” 

“Yes, better,” said I, and the doctor, 
who was as rattled as any of us, touched 
her arm. 

“T want to see him,” she said, stand- 
ing very stiff, but she leaned and swayed 
on the old doctor as he led her into 
the house. She knew better than to 
talk, but Jim looked at her and said: 
“Little girl.” It was a sight to see the 
look in his eyes! She went down on 
her knees beside him with a little cry, 
and he curved his hand around her 
hair. 

The doctor and Jed slipped out, and 


she cried. “Say some- 
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I could hear the scratching of matches 
outside, but it was my job, and I 
wanted to have one more look, like a 
carpenter who has finished building a 
house. She opened up a little locket at 
her neck and showed something inside 
it to Jim, and he looked at it stupidly 
enough until she said the first word 
she had spoken, and then he drew his 
hand across his lips and pulled in his 
breath. 

“Mine! The first!” said he. 
damn his little eyes!” 


“Well, 


But it all turned out as I thought. I 
sent for her, and it was the only way. 
Jim and she left for good, and they went 
back to their home and to the little chap 

the third partner in the firm. I rode 
in with them nearly to the village. I 
remember what a scorching day it was. 
Jim knew what it was costing me, or, 
at least, I have always thought so. He 
had been a green spot for me. Then I 
wheeled my horse and turned back to 
the old ranch. The eternal stinging 
wind was blowing in horizontal sheets 
and rustling the sun-dried buffalo 
grass. On the poker-chip horizon the 
heat-waves danced. It was the same 
old desert. 


BeOS 


A FANTASIA 


CROSS the strings he lightly drew the bow,— 
A magic wand that touched the soul within 
The fragile body of the violin 


And bade it forth with melody to go: 
The graceful instrument that lay below, 
How tenderly he pressed it to his chin, 
As if its heart’s whole secret he would win 
And all the mystery of music know! 


I listened rapt, and in my dreams I heard 
A purling brook among the pebbles sing,— 
The wind among the green leaves call to me,— 
The lyric passion of a lover bird: 
So sang the violin, remembering 
Its happy youth within the forest tree. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





aRS. FREDERIC 

Y LEINSTER looked 

about her with frank 

curiosity, yet with a 

remoteness of mien 

which suggested that 

she was allowing the 

waves of her impres- 

«3 sions to wash at will 

upon shore of her consciousness. 

The place—Henri’s—had the usual 

features of a French restaurant in New 

York: outside, the windows and doors 

were flanked by evergreens, whose rus- 

set tinge unblushingly belied their 

name; inside, the fact that the waiters 

addressed you in French cast a foreign 

glamour over a scene dingy with the 

unromantic dinginess of worn carpets 

and table-cloths that seemed to have 
been laundered in a hurry. 

It was eight o’clock, and every one 
of the small tables was occupied. Above 
the murmur of conversation, broken by 
an occasional burst of laughter, rose the 
twang of stringed instruments and an 
impassioned tenor voice : 


Oh, the lips of my Pepita, 
They are sweeter than the wine; 
They are sweeter than the roses, 
But they never can be mine. 


Mrs. Leinster stirred uneasily, mo- 
mentarily convinced that the singer 
really had a Pepita who never could be 
his, and that it was all dreadfully sad, 
and that she, Roberta Leinster, was in 
some way mixed up in the general pen- 
siveness of the moment. 

“But he never can be mine!” she 
hummed after the singer almost inaudi- 
bly, with a little catch of dismay in her 
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voice, and eyes that darkened as they 
wandered vaguely about the room. 

Geoffrey Kane—clear-cut, smooth- 
shaven, groomed to the point of dapper- 
ness, bearing unmistakably the impress 
“Made in New York’’—watched her 
lazily, with a satisfaction as vast and 
peaceful as a summer sea. There was 
a double reason for his contentment: 
that she was what she was, and that she 
was promised to him. 

As he sat there basking in the sense 
of his good luck, the far-away look 
faded and her eyes quickened. Ap- 
parently, the gaze that had been roam- 
ing.about in search of the ideal had 
encountered something tangible and 
distinctly worth while. Following the 
direction of her glance, Kane discov- 
ered the lordly figure of a man looming 
in the blue haze at the other end of the 
room, like a god in a cloud of incense. 

The passionate tenor was on the sec- 
ond stanza of his song of love and sor- 
row, and the god was slowly moving 
toward them. He was a man fully six 
feet tall, with an imposing breadth of 
shoulder, a well-set head, and the com- 
pact, chiseled features that the Greeks 
have taught us to long for—a longing 
that helps make the reality bitter! But 
Kane eyed him with the careless indif- 
ference of one to whom his perfection 
was an old story. Mrs. Leinster, how- 
ever, was alive with enthusiasm. 

“Look, Geoffrey! Isn’t he magnifi- 
cent! What shoulders, and what a 
head, and how well he walks! Who do 
you suppose he is?” 
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Kane’s nonchalant glance swept over 
the god with patronizing deliberation, 
as if he had been a lay-figure or a work 
of art. 

“That, my dear girl,” he drawled at 
last, “is the bouncer.” 

She looked mystified. 

“The what?” 

With a little laugh and all the irony 
of which he was capable—and it was 
no small amount—Kane explained to 
her the strenuous duties of such a func- 
tionary. The explanation was nothing 
if not satirical, but instead of quench- 
ing her interest, it fanned it to a bright- 
er glow. The contradiction between 
his appearancé and his position was but 
an atlded fascination—it threw down 
the gauntlet to her fancy. This man 
who looked the part of a gentleman and 
filled: the role of bouncer suddenly 


seized the foreground of her thoughts; 
and it was only when he disappeared 
from sight through a door leading into 
the next room that she came back to 
Kane. 

“Do you know,” was her demure ob- 


servation, “I think I should like, above 
all things, to see the bouncer—in ac- 
tion!” 

Kane received the remark with that 
almost imperceptible shrug of the shoul- 
ders that was the only sign of displeas- 
ure he ever permitted himself. 

They were betrothed—Geoffrey Kane 
and Mrs. Leinster—and yet there were 
moments when that indisputable fact 
rather staggered her. The habit of act- 
ing with a snap-shot promptness often 
landed her in strange positions—where, 
in truth, she had plenty of time to won- 
der how she had ever happened to get 
there. 

Impulse was her ruling trait. It was 
directly responsible for the fact that she 
bore the distinguished name of Leins- 
ter, and thus indirectly responsible for 
another—and perhaps more agreeable 
one—that of being, at twenty-six, a 
widow with an income so large as to 
be almost ostentatious. Though a quick 
appreciation of the advantages of 
wealth had hurried her into a marriage 
with a man nearly three times her age, 
some stronger quality led her bravely 
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to conceal the discovery of her mistake. 
Frederic Leinster died, leaving her his 
blessing and his fortune—and for once 
virtue was handsomely rewarded. 

Impulse, again, had swept her into 
Kane’s arms. After the retirement of 
her years of mourning—spent on a Col- 
orado ranch—she had found a real zest 
in the society of a man so pleasantly 
saturated with the best literature and 
the best worldliness. He was never 
bookish, and he was never a cad. He 
knew to a nicety the point where ab- 
stractions should give way to cheering 
personalities, and his knowledge of life 
was as restful as a big armchair. Per- 
ceiving this, Mrs. Leinster had grace- 
fully sunk into the chair when it was 
delicately and convincingly offered her. 
As a companion for the complex life of 
a city, Kane was obviously the man. 
He appealed to her conventional self 
strongly. 

There was, however, another side to 
her character—a lawless, independent 
side that claimed the right of forming 
its own judgment, establishing its own 
precedents. It was this side of her 
that the ranch had developed, this self 
that rebelled against Kane, finding his 
correctness vaguely irritating. 

She wondered now if she had not for 
the second time made a mistake. Al- 
ready the qualities that had at first 
attracted her in Kane appeared vaguely 
unsatisfying. Moreover, it was a trifle 
bewildering for a woman whose ad- 
miration for brawn and_ muscle 
amounted to a mania, to whom physical 
perfection was a sun that dazzled her 
eyes to all else, to find herself for the 
second time engaged to a man of or- 
dinary endowment in that respect; for 
Kane, though graceful and elegant in 
appearance, was father slight than 
otherwise, with hair that was growing 
thin on both sides of its immaculate 
parting. 

The bouncer had returned to the room 
again, and was sauntering about with 
the careless swing that pleased Mrs. 
Leinster’s eye.- To the casual observer, 
there was nothing—save, indeed, his 
extraordinary good looks—to distin- 
guish him from the other men about. 
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His Tuxedo was worn with as much 
unconsciousness, his bearing was as 
simple and natural, as if he had been 
born in the class that dresses for din- 
ner. His crisp dark hair was parted, 
like Kane’s, in the middle, but there 
the similarity ended. Mrs. Leinster 
was aware of a sort of impersonal de- 
sire to run her fingers through it. 
Kane’s carefully arranged locks, on the 
contrary, gave her no such impulse, re- 
minding her rather of those prohibitory 
signs that dot the lawns in the park— 
though she loyally tried not to be re- 
minded, and fixed her thoughts hurried- 
ly upon the quiet gravity of the boun- 
cer’s gray eyes. 

Her companion, who, with one el- 
bow on the table, allowed his calm 
glance to wander over the room, smoked 
on with inscrutable face, though he was 
perfectly aware of what was going on, 
He understood women, and_ while 


Roberta Leinster was, perhaps, a trifle 
more impulsive and changeable than the 
ordinary run of her sex, he was not 


far wrong in his estimate of her. 
Though apparently not heeding, he 
knew that a tidal wave of enthusiasm 
for the good-looking bouncer was rising 
within her. But if he was piqued, he 
gave no sign. 

“Ask him some question,” she coaxed. 
“T want to hear him speak.” 

Obviously, the bouncer had occupied 
her thoughts for the last half-hour to 
the exclusion of all else. Through his 
narrowed eyes Kane sent her a look that 
might easily have been disagreeable, but 
which was, to do him justice, only 
enigmatical. 

“Surely,” he assented, and, with a 
little motion of the head that was su- 
perbly dominant, he brought the boun- 
cer to his side. He kept him standing 
there for fully a moment before he 
spoke, but the man waited his pleasure 
with a quiet simplicity that brought a 
mocking light into Mrs. Leinster’s eyes 
as she turned them comprehendingly 
upon him. He had deftly exhibited the 
bouncer to her in his menial light, but 
he had at the same time brought out 
clearly the sharp physical contrast be- 
tween that humble person and himself, 
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and it was he who was the sufferer 
thereby. 

“This your usual house?” Kane ques- 
tioned at last, turning a suavely super- 
cilious face to the towering form above 
him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mrs. Leinster was caught by a little 
shudder. To have Apollo open his lips 
in such wise was indeed something to 
shudder at. Still, there was a simplic- 
ity about the man that condoned his 
speech, she assured herself, though she 
félt no such lenience toward Kane. 

In an elusive way, he had exploited 
his own superiority. She questioned 
now whether that were really the right 
name for it. He had good gifts which 
the bouncer had been denied, to be sure, 
but might they not be acquired? The 
bouncer’s superiority, on the other hand, 
was of the sort that Kane could not 
possibly attain. Was not the former, 
then, the more significant man? 

All of which reasoning was, of 
course, bred of long days spent on the 
great Leinster ranch, where the heavens 
above and the earth beneath seemed to 
be in solemn league to expose the pet- 
tiness of class distinction—or man him- 
self, for that matter. 

During the remainder of the dinner 
Mrs. Leinster and Kane were rather 
silent, though she, at least, was never 
more conscious of crowded moments. 
Wild fancies, vague dreams, flitted 
through her mind, combining in some 
magic way her love of physical suprem- 
acy and her love of intellect. Though 
the bouncer was not visible in them, 
he was, nevertheless, the man who 
worked the magic-lantern. 

“Still dreaming of the bouncer?” 

There was the barest touch of sar- 
casm in Kane’s mellow voice as he 
asked the question, in the cab on their 
way home, and, though she let her eyes 
shine upon him in the gloom for a mo- 
ment by way of reply, he fancied that 
they scarcely saw him. 

When he had left her at her own door 
and made his way homeward, that 
knowledge of the feminine mind which 
was at once a boon and a torment to 
him afforded abundant material for an 
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uncomfortable evening, for his imagi- 
nation enabled him to form a surprising- 
ly clear idea of what was _ probably 
taking place in Mrs. Leinster’s thoughts. 
And his surmise was correct. 

Seated in a great chair before the 
open fire in her room, elbows on knees 
and her face resting on her hands, that 
lady was staring into the bed of coals 
as if the answer to all of life’s riddles 
might be found there—and thinking! 
Though Kane had a fair enough idea 
of the trend of her thoughts, he was 
not altogether prepared for the length 
to which her meditations finally carried 
her, for he reckoned without a knowl- 
edge of the emancipating influence of 
those years when nothing obstructed 
her view of the horizon; the effect of a 
wide horizon upon ideas being obvious. 
In those years Mrs. Leinster had be- 
come somewhat elemental. The opinion 
of her little -world, once a giant thing, 
shrank to a mere dwarf. It was be- 


cause of this that the bouncer, with his 
nobly squared shoulders, molded chin, 


and straight nose, had been unhesita- 
tingly given admittance to the charmed 
place of her fancy. The world-feeling 
indrawn with the Colorado air bridged 
the social chasm that yawned between 
them. 

From that ‘‘Yes, sir,’ which set her 
nerves on edge, she appealed to nature 
and the ranch, and instantly it ceased to 
matter. Out there, he would come into 
his own. Away from the East—that 
valley filled with the dry bones of vapid 
conventions, he would be the man he 
looked. She pictured him in a som- 
brero and chaps, his background a som- 
ber mountain range inked against a 
blue-green sky; and from the picture 
he gazed back at her with a new superb- 
ness. 

When a woman, young and rich, re- 
moves the curb and blinders from her 
imagination, things are likely to hap- 
pen. When at last Mrs. Leinster rose, 
yawned, and began slowly to prepare 
for bed that night, she had definitely 
decided to take a hand in the game of 
destiny. One man should be by her 
saved from the iconoclast hand of cir- 
cumstance and brought into his own. 
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She felt as a goddess might who had 
taken a mortal under her especial pro- 
tection. 

As she pulled off her rings, a large 
pink pearl flanked by diamonds caught 
her eye. It reminded her of something 
—something as ultra-modern as_ her 
own mood was pagan. Oh, yes, Geof- 
frey! Why should she be engaged to 
Geoffrey? She gazed intently at her 
reflection in the mirror, but she could 
find no answer to the question. Geof- 
frey—why, there were Geoffreys at 
every corner of metropolitan life! So 
far she had encountered but one 
bouncer. 

As she sipped the chocolate in bed 
next morning, her plans fell into shape 
with a beautiful precision. The bouncer 
should go out to the ranch and be put 
in training for superintendent. Brown, 
her lawyer, must manage the details, 
find the way. She herself would go 
West very soon. In her eagerness she 
felt as if she were holding out her arms 
to the ranch, though she scarcely real- 
ized how abruptly the longing for it had 
come upon her. 

Pensively she thought of Kane—just 
as women have been thinking of dis- 
carded lovers as far as the record runs. 
Indeed, this seems to be a line of 
thought in which no originality is pos- 
sible. Dear old Geoffrey—they were 
good chums, but surely they could never 
be anything nearer. He was a dear, 
and more in love with her than she 
could wish, poor fellow—under the cir- 
cumstances. Still, it was an endearing 
drawback. She was honest enough to 
admit that. Also, she assured herself 
that this time, at least, she was not act- 
ing upon impulse. Her restlessness in 
Geoffrey’s society had been of several 
weeks’ standing, though it had never 
been clearly revealed to her until the 
night before! Their betrothal was a 
mistake, but she passed over the mat- 
ter lightly, permitting no hint of a con- 
nection between the bouncer’s physical 
grandeur and her own weariness of 
spiritual quality to sully her mind. 

Obviously, the first step toward quiet- 
ing her mental turmoil was to close 
the Geoffrey episode, and a note, ac- 
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companied by a tiny package, was soon 
despatched to Kane, explaining, with a 
frankness that caused a variety of ex- 
pressions to follow one another across 
that gentleman’s aristocratic counte- 
nance, the change in her sentiments. It 
ended with a deeply underscored as- 
surance that she was, nevertheless, his 
friend and chum—and wouldn’t he be 
a dear fellow and not be horrid and dis- 
appointing ? 

Never, perhaps, had the unconscious 
bouncer so neatly and quietly ousted a 
man from his place. It reminded Kane, 
who was the only one of the trio who 
really understood, of a ju-jutsu per- 
formance. Very well! Possibly, he 
himself might do a little ju-jutsuing. 
At any rate, he would try. 

When Mrs. Leinster received his note 
in reply to hers, it temporarily drove 
all other thoughts from her mind. 


Since you have confessed it [the note ran] 
I may acknowledge that I, too, have experi- 
enced something of the same restless uncer- 
tainty that you describe. Dear girl, you are 
always right! I suspect that, as you say, we 
were made for chums rather than for the 
banality of matrimony. Show that you fully 
forgive me for leading you into such a 
blunder by dining with me again to-night— 
at Henri’s, if you will, where you can gaze 
at the bouncer to your heart’s content. 

“Well! 
mured Mrs. Leinster, when she had 
read this imperturbable document. “The 
brute!” dropped from her lips next; 
then, with a sudden quick suspicion: 
“T wonder if that Betty Vanet hasn’t 
something to do with his resignation? 
Dine with him to-night—and at Hen- 
tis! I think not—not for a thousand 
worlds! 

“Marie, call up Mr. Kane and tell 
him that I am very sorry, but that I 
have a prior engagement, and cannot 
accept his invitation—his very kind in- 
vitation,” she corrected ironically. 

But as the tinkle of the telephone- 
bell sounded in her ears, she quickly 
changed her mind. After all, why not? 
She was more eager to see Geoffrey 
than she had ever been in her life. She 
hadn’t supposed he was just this sort 
of a Geoffrey! 

“Wait, Marie! 


Cool, I must say!” mur- 


Perhaps, after all— 
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yes, tell him that I shall be delighted, 
and to call for me at seven.” 

A sardonic smile lighted up the face 
at the other end of the wire when the 
message was delivered. 

Her second view of the bouncer only 
deepened the impression he had made 
upon her. If on the previous night he 
had seemed handsome, he now seemed 
supremely so, though her attention was 
somewhat distracted, for Geoffrey Kane 
had never been so brilliantly delightful. 
Moreover, he was actually sympathetic 
on the subject of the bouncer; so much 
so, that she was on the point of con- 
fiding to him her scheme. She con- 
tented herself, however, by informing 
him that she was going back to the 
ranch. 

“Take me, too,” he begged. “Your 
mother, at least, will appreciate my so- 
ciety. Inhuman child, to drag that 
poor lady off to the wilds again!” 

“You on a ranch!” scoffed she. “I 
simply can’t imagine it! As your host- 
ess, I should feel it my duty to trans- 
port to Colorado a section of Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway, a few clubs, 
and an English tailor, in order to make 
you comfortable. There’s no denyig, 
Geoffrey, that you’re the perfect flower 
of civilization. While I, away down in 
my heart, am still a barbarian.” 

At that moment the bouncer, passing 
their table, glanced gravely toward her, 
and her resolution strengthened. 
Though she had to browbeat Brown 
and defy the world, she. would do it. 
She was not the woman to sit calmly 
by while a godling walked the lower 
ways, awaiting a rescuer. The vision of 
Brunnhilde awaiting the mortal with- 
out fear came to her mind, and, fol- 
lowing it, the stirring thought that per- 
haps she was destined to play a part 
in a twentieth-century version of the 
same legend. 

Her lawyer, not unaccustomed to 
whims on the part of this particular 
client, was astute enough to perceive 
that here was one that it was useless to 
combat. 

“Go and see him _ yourself’’—she 
smiled wilfully—‘‘and then if you don’t 
agree with me that the beautiful crea- 
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ture ought to be given a chaace in the 
world, I will “a 

“Relinquish the idea?” he questioned 
hopefully. 

She shook her head. “No, I will give 
him the chance, anyway,” she laughed. 

Dining at Henri’s for the purpose of 
observing his client’s protégé, even the 
callous Brown acknowledged to him- 
self that the bouncer was a good deal 
of a fellow. Besides his good looks, 
there was, as she had said, a certain 
simple dignity about him that touched 
the imagination. Later, when he ap- 
proached him, this impression was 
neither confirmed nor disputed. 

Donohue—that proved to be the 
bouncer’s name—appeared to be a pleas- 
ant, quiet individual, more given to re- 
spectful listening than to talking. Sur- 
prise and perplexity mingled in his face 
as Brown unfolded Mrs. Leinster’s 
plan. 

“But I’ve never done anything of the 
sort, sir,” he began doubtfully, fixing his 
candid eyes upon the lawyer with a 
child’s trustfulness. “Does the gentle- 
man know that I might not be able to 
suit ’im?” 

“My client is a lady—a widow,” cor- 
rected Brown, with an almost agegres- 
sive dignity. “She is, I may say, kind- 
ly disposed toward those who—those 
who—— 

“Are such good-looking devils as you 
are,’ he wanted to finish explosively, 
but instead he murmured some very 
different platitude. 

“She leaves for the West in two 
weeks,” he went on, “and if you decide 
to accept her offer, she. would like to 
have you go at the same time. Take a 
day or so to think the matter over. 
She doesn’t expect you to give your an- 
swer now.” 

Within a few days, in a missive which 
was a marvel of awkward letter-wri- 
ting, Donohue signified his acceptance 
of Mrs. Leinster’s offer. If Brown 
smiled rather meaningly as he laid it 
before her, his sarcasm was wasted. 
She was steeped in the joy of benefac- 
tion, lost in the rdle of succoring an 
exile from Valhalla. 

Never, perhaps, had her life been 
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more interesting. From the moment 
that she had released Kane—for that 
was the way she put it, though he, be- 
ing wiser, knew that he had _ been 
“bounced” by the triumphant Donohue 
—she had found him more brilliantly 
attractive than ever before. As a sub- 
ject for conjecture, his nonchalant ac- 
ceptance of her fiat rivaled the bouncer’s 
undeniable and beautifully obvious at- 
tractions. 

In spite of her preoccupation, she 
found time to be nettled at his easy ac- 
ceptance of her decision. From time 
to time her suspicions of Betty Vanet 
rose darkly. But when the subject be- 
came too unpleasant, she turned with a 
chastened mind to the contemplation of 
coming days upon the wind-swept 
ranch, where the air sparkled like cham- 
pagne, and life whirled one along in a 
madcap dance. If there was another 
figure in the scene—a man, superbly 
built, with a sombrero carelessly slanted 
over the left eve, the ends of the scar- 
let handkerchief at his throat blowing 
in the breeze—who can wonder? 

At this point her fancy either dis- 
creetly stopped and modestly lowered 
its eyes, or carried her off on a wild 
gallop across the mesa—in which case 
she was conscious of the sound of hoofs 
behind her. 

She fretted to be gone. Out there, 
the thought of Kane, which, somehow, 
stuck like a burr, could certainly be 
filliped off. Once she found herself in 
that wide place, he and Betty Vanet 
would be no more real than persons in 
a dream. She would forget them, she 
loftily told herself, along with the other 
torments of civilization. 

Brown, to whom all 
arrangement with Donohue had been 
left, had notified her that the latter 
would meet her at the train on the day 
of departure, it having been her wish 
that he should accompany them on the 
Limited, since, as she said, he might be 
of use to them on the journey. 

Kane meanwhile preserved an insult- 
ing cheerfulness. He had wished to 
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see them off, but she had been obdurate, 
the need of inflicting some hurt upon 
him having become imperative. But 
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here again she found him annoyingly 
complacent. 

“Well, wire when you want me,” he 
had said as he bade her good-by. “The 
suggestion may sound unnecessary, but, 
believe me, you’ll come to it.” With 
the words, he departed, a smile upon 
his lips. 

Her feelings took on a vicious tinge. 
It was Betty Vanet, then! She no 
longer had any doubt. She hoped she 
wasn't conceited, but it hurt to be fol- 
lowed in a man’s affections by such a 
girl as Betty, with her poor little obvi- 
ous coquetries! For a moment her 
Western trip hung in the balance. It 
seemed almost a duty to stay on the 
ground and fight the thing out. 

3ut, after all, what would it matter, 
out there beyond the Mississippi, where 
solitary horsemen came dashing across 
the open, the brims of their sombreros 
bent upward by the breeze, their stal- 
wart forms etched against the blue? 

Never had her maid found her so 
difficult as on the morning of their get- 
ting-off. Even her mild little mother 
protested that she was capricious and 
unreasonable, but when at last they 
neared the station her mood changed 
and she was all pleasant eagerness. 

Since that second evening at Henri’s 
she had not seen her protégé. She 
wondered how he would look, how he 
would thank her, how he would appear 
by daylight. 

The carriage dashed up to the sta- 
tion and halted. Almost the first per- 
son that caught her eye was Donohue, 
towering above the lesser men about 
him, but shorn, in some subtle way, of 
the high superbness of his former ap- 
pearance. He was still handsome, but 
the god in him had disappeared, blotted 
out, perhaps, by an aggressively new 
suit of clothes that seemed to hold him 
like a vise. 

It was something else, however, that 
caused Mrs. Leinster, trained woman 
of the world that she was, to stare at 
him with parted lips and eyes that 
seemed to grow wider with each sec- 
ond; for in his arms he awkwardly held 
a bundle, the sight of which froze her 
with amazement. 
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With her foot resting daintily on the 
carriage-step and her hand on the door, 
she simply stood and stared, forgetting 
to move, in her astonishment. There 
was no doubt about it—the bundle that 
he held was a baby! 

She had never thought to ask whether 
he was married, and not until the blood 
flowed back through her veins with a 
rush did she perceive just how much 
married he was. Then it became ap- 
parent that he was the center of.a do- 
mestic group of considerable propor- 
tions. Gradually Mrs. Leinster began 
to distinguish them. There was a 
youngish woman with dark hair, eyes 
of the matchless Irish blue, and a nose 
of the same nationality, whose hat was 
awry and to whose hands clung two 
replicas of herself. Dimly, Mrs. Lein- 
ster was aware of other small replicas— 
sturdy, incipient “bouncers,” lusty 
youngsters who seemed about to burst 
out of their clothing. She noticed 
weakly that they all seemed to be wear- 
ing a great many garments, to be 
swathed in wearing apparel, and that 
their round eyes were fixed upon her 
as if she were their patron saint. Be- 
yond them loomed the face of her law- 
yer. 

It wore the mask of respect, but the 
respect was touched with satire. For 
once he had scored. At the spectacle 
of herself boarding the Limited with 
this little party of colonists in her wake, 
even her democratic spirit quailed. For 
the moment she was a rampant aristo- 
crat. 

With a rather wan smile in the di- 
rection of Donohue and a stately nod 
to Brown, who advanced to meet her, 
she moved forward, speaking rapidly 
to him in low tones as she did so. 

“But, my dear lady,” he expostu- 
lated, “it was your especial wish that 
they should go on the Limited with 
you, and now their places are taken, and 
the train leaves in ten minutes. There 
is no time——” 

The stubborn look that he knew well 
came into her face, though, between 
chagrin and mirth, she was almost in 
tears. She wished she had never seen 
the bouncer, never felt an enthusiasm. 
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In her disgust her thoughts even turned 
toward a nunnery. She wished 
“Oh, Geoffrey !” 
She uttered the name with a gasp of 
relief as Kane presented himself beside 
her, a little pale, to be sure, but other- 
wise debonair. 

“Oh, Geoffrey,” she went on, scarce- 
ly noticing his greeting, “you must 
come with us—you must come as far 
as Chicago, anyway. At the rate that 
this train goes, it will take me that 
long to explain the matter to you. 
Mama, tell him that we must have 
him!” 

He tried to get in a word, but she 
cut him short. 

“Berths ?”—there 





was unutterable 
sarcasm in her tone. “Why, half a 
sleeper must be mine. You see!” 

He and Brown exchanged a quick 
glance. 

“Yes, I have seen,’ he admitted. 
“Corking family, isn’t it?” and he eyed 
her with a smile that threatened to go 
on widening indefinitely. 

Meantime, in their rear the little 
group of Donohues hovered with a ship- 
wrecked air, conscious, perhaps, that 
something was wrong, but not under- 
standing what, while Brown vainly tried 
to get her intelligent attention. But 
she waved him away. 

“Use your own judgment; do any- 
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thing. Send them by the next train,” 
she called back to him as she disap- 
peared within the car—‘“only, don’t let 
them board this one.” 

The train was beginning to move, 
and Kane held out his hand, uncertain 
as to how long her present impulses 
might last, tempted, now that his 
heart’s desire seemed within grasp, to 
do homage to his pride by rejecting 
it. 

But she clung to his hand, under- 
standing his hesitation and adoring him 
for it. It was in him to resist her. 
She knew it, and with the knowledge 
all doubt of her own feelings vanished. 

“Geoffrey,” she pleaded, “take me 
back—take care of me. I’m so tired 
of acting upon impulse! I'll never do 
it again.” Whereupon she discovered 
that Geoffrey was shaking with laugh- 
ter, though she could not understand 
why. 

In Chicago, the following day, they 
were married. The bouncer has not yet 
become superintendent of the ranch, 
though he is still in the employ of the 


Kane family, where he is_ privately 
known as The Warning. 

Whenever Mrs. Kane’s_ impulses 
threaten to run riot, her husband sim- 
ply says: 


“Er—shall we not have in the boun- 
cer, my dear?” 


a Ce 


TO THE BROOK 


LL the night and all the day, 


Follow, brook, your happy 


way ; 


Ripple, ripple down and down, 

Through the meadow, past the town; 
Swerve and curl, and sing your song, 
And take, oh, take, my thoughts along! 


Sweetest winds among the trees 

Bide or leave me, as they please. 

Winds and loves, they come and go; 

Here or there—we never know. 

Journey, brook, and sing your song, 

And take, oh, take, my heart along! 

Joun VANCE CHENEY. 














concerned the love 
sonnets of Spenser: 


a small, sweet 
garden close. 
Hid in so broad a coun- 
try and so fair 
That wise indeed the 
traveler who knows 

To stay his venturous 
steps and rest him 
there. 





So the poet had described them in a 
sonnet of his own, sent by post, in 
which he proposed coming to read them 
aloud to her that afternoon. 

Now, the poet was a man of slim 
conversation—indeed, of no conversa- 
tion at all in ladies’ company, as she 
reflected sadly. Of late it had seemed 
harder to extract sentiments of any 
kind from him, and all that still made 
his weekly calls practicable was the fact 
that he invariably spent the time in 
reading poetry to her. Sonnets, es- 
pecially, were his passion and his lux- 
ury: in his study in Cambridge, she 
remembered, were rows of volumes of 
them written in all the languages under 
heaven, and great scrap-books full of 
fugitive ones cut from magazines, and 
also, alas! several quires of manuscript 
experiments, in which the thoughts he 
had not been able to utter in company 
leaked out at his finger ends afterward. 

And now, it appeared, he had redis- 
covered a wonderful, Jong-neglected 
sequence. Spenser’s love sonnets, it 
seemed to him, were far more worthy 
of separate publication in soft leather 
and gold, for friends to give each other, 
than were Mrs. Browning’s or Blunt’s, 
or even Shakespeare’s. He had per- 
suaded a publisher to think so, too; and 


was now, she knew, blissfully engaged 
in -editing them—scratching among 
notes and proofs and parallel readings 
during all the time he could spare from 
the class-rooms where he _ instructed 
Harvard youth in versification. 

She guessed also that to offer to 
spend a precious afternoon in reading 
his newly unearthed favorites to her 
was the highest compliment within his 
imagination, and, with a sigh, she 
hunted the “Works of Spenser” out of 
the bottom of the bookcase. 

They were in one large and weighty 
volume, green-covered and _ old-fash- 
ioned. As she turned the leaves a 
waste of queer spelling lay revealed in 
double-columned fine print; cantos and 
stanzas tagged with bewilderingly high 
Roman numerals, capitalized Damzels, 
Dolphins, Amorets, and Venuses pro- 
truding here and there, with no visible 
connection, truly, the small lovers’ gar- 
den that the poet raved about was well 
hidden in such a wilderness. 

With another sigh she closed the 
book and stood it on the low shelf over 
the fireplace. 

It was near four, his usual hour. She 
gazed idly about the little sitting-room, 
wondering why the poet liked it; he 
had not said that he did, of course, but 
she had learned the fact from his send- 
ing her scraps of verse, describing it, 
on post-cards. Perhaps the cat, purr- 
ing on one of the two low window-seats, 
gave it an air of comfort; perhaps the 
bleak New England ocean, purring out- 
side the windows like a larger sort of 
cat, made its quiet more grateful; per- 
haps—her eyes wandered to the door, 
where at that moment the poet’s heels 
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were audible without, against the 
scraper. 

Yet the unusual tumult inside the 
poet’s head was not audible; and, in- 
deed, the eavesdropping reader enjoys 
a rare privilege during the ensuing in- 
terview, for he may see either with the 
poet’s eyes, which were blurred with 
similes, or with the lady’s, which had 
clear vision of all things practical. 

She noticed his agitated manner, and 
set it down to joy in his new editor- 
ship, motioning resignedly, after she 
had greeted him, toward the book on 
the chimney-shelf. And how was she 
to guess that he was on fire with a new 
discovery—not of sonnets, this time, but 
of their application? 

He took his accustomed seat, but 
made no move toward the green vol- 
ume. He had come to read the sonnets 
to her, yes; but with what deep design 
only he knew, and now he wondered 
if some sort of preamble were indis- 
pensable. Or, perhaps, it would be bet- 
ter to begin abruptly and read them 
straight through; or should he select 
first this one and then that, in a se- 
quence of his own that would leave no 
doubt of his meaning? 

All the long ride from Cambridge he 
had smiled inwardly with gratitude to 
three hundred years dead Spenser, the 
gentle poets’ poet, who had started up 
from a dusty grave to lighten the path 
of a disciple. Lines and phrases of the 
Elizabethan’s fitted his own case so ex- 
actly that surely the simple reading of 
them would be enough-—and exultantly 
he had repeated to himself the sestet of 
the forty-third sonnet, which bade his 
bashful eyes 


a with meek humility 
Love learned letters to her eyes to read, 
Which her deep wit, that true hart’s thought 
can spel, 
soon conceive, 
wel, 


Wil and learn to construe 


Yet now that he was here, with all 
the quaint, beseeching lines crowding in 
his memory, he hesitated to begin, and 
looked doubtfully at the lady. 

“T suppose your book will be out 
soon?” she observed, glancing toward 
him. “Where are you in it now?” 
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“Biographical notes,” replied the poet 
shortly, a half-dozen of the sonnets 
apostrophizing the fair one’s eyes shuf- 
fling to the front of his mind tumultu- 
ously. The whole eighty-eight seemed 
to have crawled out of the book to 
dance about his ears, or, rather, he felt 
that the spirit of Spenser himself was 
inside him, suggesting line after line. 

“I suppose you get up such things 
out of the encyclopedia,” she said ir- 
reverently, opening a work-box. The 
poet stared in fascination at the bit of 
hemstitching she took out. Was not 
one of the sonnets—the seventy-first, if 
he remembered—about “draw-en work” 
wrought by ladies’ hands? This was 
propitious. He half-stretched out his 
arm for the book; perhaps it would be 
enough to read her just that one, which 
was a complete little allegory of devo- 
tion. 

“You’ve been working over those 
poems so hard that you must know them 
all by heart,” resumed she. ‘Why don’t 
you recite them, instead of reading? 
If you prop the book open on the table 
I can prompt between stitches.” 

The poet folded his*hands. And now 
he knew that he had presumed too 
far; instead of being helped, he was 
under a curse for planning to make a 
nobler lover furnish forth his bareness. 
Not one thought of his own could he 
phrase but a line of three-centuries-old 
love-making jumped upon it and smoth- 
ered it. 





3e nought dismayd that her unmoved mind 
Does still persist in her rebellious pride, 


quoted the inner voice mockingly, but 
his tongue would say no word. 

“Maybe you'd rather have your tea 
before you begin? I put the kettle on 
some time ago, because it’s such a long 
ride back to Cambridge, and you have 
to leave so early.” 

The poet shook his head. 


Fayre ye be, sure, but cruell and unkind, 


whispered the fifty-sixth sonnet; and 
now, looking at her as she stitched. col- 
lectedly on the other side of the hearth, 
he felt that there were certain ones he 
should never dare read to her—not if 














he sat there for a hundred years; for 
instance, the 


So oft as I her beauty doe behold, 


or one that he thought of more fear- 
fully, that begins 
grace I 


Coming to kisse her lyps (such 


found), 
or the far more beautiful 
After long stormes, and tempests sad assay. 


“It takes you two hours by the trol- 
ley, doesn’t it? I go over so seldom 
that I forget.” 

He nodded, and a vision of those 
same two doleful hours rose before him: 
the damp and bumping cars, his soli- 
tary study, with to-morrow’s work 
heaped on the desk, and a dead fire on 
the hearth. It was small consolation to 
know that Spenser had had the same 
experience three hundred years before. 
When my abodes prefixed time is spent 
My cruell fayre streight bids me wend my 

way, 

“Does the sound of the waves so close 
to the house bother you?” she asked 
abruptly, knotting a thread. “Mr. 
Conklin—biology assistant over your 
way, isn’t he?—says it always makes 
him feel as if he were sitting in a Mae- 
terlinck play.” 

Frowning heavily, the poet gazed out 
the nearest window. Yet, while his 
eyes scanned the short length of gray 
horizon and examined one insignificant 
sail that was visible, it came to him 
that Spenser makes no mention of ri- 
vals, unless it be very figuratively, as 
rocks or clouds, and that the four son- 
nets in which the ocean appears meta- 
phorically are all of an encouraging 
character. The master had _ braved 
storms and reached his harbor. 

I doe at length descry the happy shore 

In which I hope ere long for to arryve, 

Fayre soyle it seems 





he had written, gazing on his beloved. 
Musing, the younger poet heard his 
modern lady’s voice with a stiff, 
strained note in it: 

“Perhaps I’d better light the lamp— 
it’s beginning to grow dark already.” 
Turning, she met the poet’s eyes, and 
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started slightly. Hastily and at ran- 
dom she began to speak again, making 
no further move toward the lamp: 

“What—which—which do you con- 
sider—the two best lines of all the son- 
nets ?” 

And now the poet could have cursed 
his dumbness, for the tag of the twen- 
ty-fifth rose immediately in his mind— 
a proper valentine couplet which would 
comprise a whole declaration: 

All this world’s wisdom seemeth vayne to 
me, 

And all fayre showes but shadowes, saving 
she. 

Yet his secret was out already, if he 
had only known it. Glancing up after 
awhile, he wondered why she smiled 
and looked him over with a sort of 
whimsical speculation. To tell the 
truth, a couplet had suddenly come into 
her own mind, a scrap of nursery rime 
that was probably the only verse she 
knew by heart, in which the heroine 
responds to an amorous proposal : 

Will the flames you are so rich in 
Make a fire in the kitchen, 
And the little god of love 

Turn the spit? 

She rather thought they would, as she 
considered the poet’s squared forehead 
and quiet hands. Then her eyes wan- 
dered to the opposite wall, and before 
light broke upon him she had planned 
a larger sitting-room, with broader 
windows overlooking the ocean, the 
built-on bookshelves of a size to hold 
sonnet sequences. 

“Well?” she said aloud. 

There are some critical moments of 
time which have a way of being past 
before they have arrived. 

The poet’s arm was round her; and 
an hour later the patron of the inter- 
view still stood unopened on the man- 
telshelf, with his wilderness of rimes 
and his one little garden of love son- 
nets shut fast between green covers. 

Only one line, of all the twelve hun- 
dred he had meant to read, had the poet 
uttered. With eyes cleared of all sim- 
iles, he had quoted it just above his 
breath: 

You stop my toung, and teach my hart to 
speak, 
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fervor and 

absolute faith of his 

age, Captain Warren 

crept out of bed in 

the darkness, and, 

kneeling, prayed for 

fine weather the next 

day. He then 

S climbed back again 

between the covers and fell quickly into 
untroubled sleep. 

When the light stole athwart his fig- 
ure in the morning, he awoke to find 
the justification of his faith in cloudless 
skies, with no hint of danger from un- 
favorable winds. 

It was to be the biggest day of his 
eight years, and the weather bore a 
great part therein, for his Aunt Jess, 
while in many respects sound and rea- 
sonable for a woman, was shaky on 
rain and wind, because of nerves and 
neuralgia. 

Fancy nerves and neuralgia being 
taken into consideration on shipboard 
in the navy! There was no reference 
to them, even in the most indirect man- 
ner, in any of the stories of Tucker, 
nor in those read aloud, nor in any ab- 
sorbed by the Captain himself in his own 
studies. 

On shipboard! On the sea! There 
you strike full and clear the soul-note 
of the Captain. 

In this respect, and in all that bore 
upon it in any degree, he was a marvel. 
Perhaps it was not strange. His great 
grandfather had been a gentleman vol- 
unteer with John Paul Jones, and came 
home with his share of glory and most 
of his left arm. His grandfather, be- 
cause of some vague blemish, showed in 
small letters on the family scroll, to be 
sure, but he was the father of the great- 


Commodore Ellis Put- 
nam Warren, of the Warrior fame. 

Now you know, of course! You 
have read your history and your news- 
papers, and perhaps you have heard 
Jack sing the song—or have you really 
the ring and roar of it at the end of 
your tongue yourself? 

Warren of Kanday! What a gather- 
ing of war-ships the name recalls, there 
in the harbor of the capital of that 
turbulent kingdom, the Ultramarine 
Islands, when the powers wrangled 
over the white meat and second joints, 
and wanted to leave the natives the 
wish-bone and drumsticks! And then 
the storm at Kanday—that colossal, 
volcanic, submarine upheaval, with its 
awful results! Vessel after vessel was 
dashed ashore. German war-sinips, an 
English gunboat, and scores of mer- 
chant-marine craft were swept high up 
on the sandy beach. The British flag- 
ship, Kamorrin, helpless in the trough 
of the sea, swept shoreward, apparently 
doomed, but with her men in station 
and her band spiritedly playing the na- 
tional anthem, for all the world as if 
they were at anchor in Plymouth Hoe. 
Then it was, when the canvas had been 
torn to shreds, that Captain Warren, 
on U. S. S. the Warrior, manned his 
yards with his sailors, and used their 
compact bodies as sails to gain steer- 
age-way to the open harbor and the sea. 

Feeling safe for himself, the Ameri- 
can officer risked a helping hand for 
the English flag-ship. By skill and 
good luck a hawser was passed. The 
Warrior fought her way seaward, with 
the Kamorrin valiantly seconding with 
all her steam, and together they sailed 
out to the open in safety and rode out 
the storm. 


est of them all, 
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It was after distinguished service in 
the Spanish War, and while safely 
homeward bound, that the brave com- 
modore was drowned in attempting to 
save the life of a seaman who had fallen 
overboard. The seaman was picked up 
safely, but his commander had injured 
himself fatally in diving. 

And so it happened that the commo- 
dore’s widow and little son came back 
to New York to live. Here suddenly 
appeared Tucker, ex-boatswain, order- 
ly, and favorite of the Warrior’s cap- 
tain. He had come into a small in- 
heritance, and fastened himself upon 
the son of the man he had served and 
loved so many years. Never had boy 
so faithful a slave, and never was 
young stomach given such doses of sea- 
food. 

Was it any wonder that the little chap 
was a comical encyclopedia of nautical 
terms and deep-sea phrases befcre he 
had fully digested his alphabet? Every 
day came Tucker with pictures of 


ships and with wonderful toy ships, 
toy anchors, toy cannon, boats that ran 
by clockwork, boats that were mag- 


netized to run in water, and later, when 
Ellis was older, with electrical boats 
and sailing models that actually were 
able to cross the ponds in the park. 

In his baby talk the boy was made 
to box the compass and repeat odds 
and ends of manuals of drill for sailors, 
gunners, and marines, and the names of 
ropes, rigging, and parts of war-ves- 
sels. 

On his eighth birthday came the 
model of the Warrior, iron-clad frigate, 
full-rigged, forty inches long, and put 
together with great precision and cost. 
And with it came his uniform of cap- 
tain of the independent vessel whose 
famous name was no longer carried in 
the navy-list. There were races on the 
lake now, against other expensive toy 
ships with wider spread of canvas, 
owned by millionaires’ sons who lived 
on the Avenue side, but the Warrior 
outsailed them all, and Tucker’s eyes 
were full of tears as he recounted her 
victories to the boy’s mother; and the 
Captain’s heart was full to bursting. 
For the slender, dark-eyed woman who 
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praised and petted the lad was not 
mother only—she was his commanding 
officer, and held him within strict lines 
of discipline. This was one of the ar- 
ticles in his code early absorbed from 
Tucker; and it proved a beneficent ar- 
rangement. Girl companions Ellis 
scorned peremptorily. To be coddled 
by the women who came to see his 
mother was an abomination. To obey 
unquestioningly a woman might have 
seemed, in time, unseemly to the 
stubborn, steadfast mind of the little 
man; but the brevet rank given by the 
phlegmatic seaman avoided all shoals, 
It was meet and proper, and so, before 
the morning kiss of greeting and after 
the last at night, the little figure in its 
white robe stood erect while the brown 
hand went in quick salute to the line 
of tangled, curly hair; and she—wise 
woman—made a solemn function of it, 
and saluted in turn. 

During all his infantile nautical 
training there had been visits, of course, 
to the navy-yard in Tucker’s company, 
and once the launching of a battle-ship 
had been witnessed ; but the moment the 
news came that England was sending 
a visiting squadron of six county 
cruisers, under a semi-royal admiral, to 
make a state visit to New York, every- 
thing else gave way. With heads to- 
gether, the short, squat old man and the 
sunny-haired boy, with his big, serious 
gray eyes, studied the technique of the 
visiting ships, and renewed acquaintance 
with the American fleet that was to do 
honor to the visitors. 

Eager and many were the plans made 
for visits to the vessels themselves, for 
was not the rear-admiral in command 
of the fleet the schoolmate and dear 
friend of his dead father; and was not 
Captain Crabtree, of the Frobisher, the 
English flag-ship, another of father’s 
good friends? 

But, alas!) Out of the sunny, bright 
autumn skies sailed calamity. A few 
days before the coming of the visiting 
fleet, Tucker slipped upon a banana- 
peel and broke his leg, and had to be 
carried to a hospital, where he lay un- 
comforted, despite the news that the 
bone was well set, and despite even a 
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visit from the Captain and his mother— 
for the Captain’s heart couldn’t be ex- 
pected to overflow with good cheer in 
the face of such an unlooked-for ca- 
tastrdphe. 

Then came added horrors; the Com- 
manding Officer was taken ill with 
bronchiiis, and there was no one but 
Aunt Jess to take the sorely disheart- 
ened commander of the Warrior to 
view the visiting fleet. Thus it hap- 
pened that on the eve of that mo- 
mentous event the young hero poured 
out his heart in supplication for fair 
weather, fearful lest even Aunt Jess, 
with nerves and neuralgia to reckon 
with, might fail him at the last moment. 

3ut the day had dawned bright and 
clear, and the Captain’s heart was hap- 
py. To be sure, he could not visit the 
ships without Tucker; he could only— 
but wait! 

In a jewel-box in his mother’s 
bureau-drawer lay the chief objects of 
the Captain’s awe and reverence—his 
father’s medals. Twice a year they 
came out of the strong box at the bank 
for his inspection and that he might 
hear their stories—once on his own 
birthday in mid-June, and once on his 
father’s natal day in mid-November. 
They were there now, for to-morrow 
was the second of these anniversaries. 

There were many of these relics— 
class-pins and badges, fraternity em- 
blems, a gunnery prize, a medal from 
Congress for valor in the face of.the 
enemy, a life-saving bronze, and two 
medals of gold—a little one and a large 
one—from England, one for that day 
on the Yellow River and the other for 
Kanday. 

The crystallizing of the plot grew out 
of a tender, comprehending comment 
of the mother, who knew how bravely 
the boy was swallowing his disap- 
pointed hopes of an actual visit to some 
of the ships with Tucker. 

“While you are driving along, Ellis,” 
she said cheerfully, “you may see some 
of the officers coming ashore. If you 
should have Captain Crabtree, of the 
Frobisher, pointed out to you, tell him 
who you are, and ask him to call and 
see an old friend who is laid up. Tell 
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him to bring Willy Williams with him, 
if he can get away from the mob for 
a few minutes—that’s the American 
rear-admiral, you know, and papa’s 
dearest friend. I haven’t seen him for 
two years.” 

The Captain was dressed in his trim 
uniform, with its hints of real service 
decorations, and its cap with the in- 
signia of rank, but without accompany- 
ing marks to indicate the nationality— 
for Tucker was an artist with a rever- 
ence for the real thing and a horror 
of unlicensed gilt. 

Ellis slipped out of the sitting-room, 
where his mother’s couch had been ar- 
ranged beside the window, and was 
gone a short time. When he came back 
he was restless and uneasy, with a hot 
and cold feeling of ‘guilt pervading 
him; and he kept his eyes out of range 
of his mother’s, so she did not see the 
outwa d signs of distress already grow- 
ing from the great idea. 

Even the fact that a strange lady and 
gentleman were with his aunt did not 
produce signs of panic from the Cap- 
tain when it was broken to him. 

“He’s a dear!” the mother thought, 
and she was guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence to the extent of whispering: 
“Let him do pretty much as he pleases, 
Jess. If he wants to get out awhile, 
don’t worry. He can care for himself, 
and he is so wrapped up in the ships.” 

And so the path of the plotter was 
made smooth; and when the carriage 
reached Seventy-ninth Street, where 
the pier was used as a common landing- 
place for the small craft from both 
fleets, Aunt Jess acquiesced in Ellis’ re- 
quest to get out to buy some flags and 
to slip down for a nearer look at the 
figures in uniform. 

“Be careful, Elly!” she cried, as he 
sped away. “You will find us waiting 
just bevond the corner.” 

Careful! Oh, these women! How 
could they be expected to know how 
seamen feel; seamen who roam the 
world with lives in their hands? 

The trumpery, narrow little landing- 
stage, where the American white can- 
vas-roofed launches took on or un- 


loaded passengers, was at the Seventy- 














ninth Street pier. Here came stanch 
little boats with thirty-two horse-power 
engines, that could do their nine and 
ten knots, or tow a fleet of heavy row- 
boats for a sudden descent on the ene- 
my’s coast, or in time of need take hold 
of a barge of coal and bring it ship- 
shape beside the monster that was to be 
fed upon its contents. Here, too, came 
the smoke-gray English picket-boats, or 
armored pinnaces, heavy powered and 
smartly handled, and lighter launches 
with trim engines and a businesslike air, 
managed with a speed and get-away 
that made the visitors stare. 

The crowd stood a dozen deep, 
watching the arrivals and departures, 
chatting with lounging Jackies or petty 
officers, bargaining for visits to the 
fleets on passenger-launches run by 
speculators, or chaffing those who came 
or went down the narrow, rough stair- 
way from the pier-edge to the floating- 
stage, at the head of which stood two 
good-natured, resourceful policemen. 
One had the smooth roughness of the 
southern end of Ireland in his speech, 
but prosperity in America had dulled 
any hostile views he might have held 
in the lang syne toward the Sassenach; 
and he fraternized jovially with an un- 
der-steward from the English flag- 
ship, who sought his advice on some 
point of geography—or maybe gin. 

Past this smiling guardian slipped a 
little figuré. Instinctively the police- 
man thrust forth a detaining hand, 
when a second glimpse showed a uni- 
form with an anchor, and before he 
could investigate further it was too 
late, for the English steward moved 
aside at an imperative call of “Gang- 
way!” 

“Phat’s that? Have yees a kinther- 
garthen with yees?” asked the police- 
man. 

“Blowed if I know!” retorted the 
steward, laughing. ‘“Wot’s ’is goime ?” 

The pinnace Thames, Midshipman 
Bernard Frawlingham Camperdown in 
command, was about to return to 
H. M. S. Frobisher, when the round, 
placid eyes of the owner of that illus- 
trious name fell upon the form of the 
tiniest nautical official he had ever seen, 
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in an odd-looking uniform, with a row 
of round objects fastened across the 
right side of the blue coat. 

The figure came rigidly to attention 
in strictest form and saluted, while a 
childish treble rapped out: 

“Officer in command ?” 

The Britisher from pure instinct re- 
turned the salute. 

“Damned if they don’t ketch ’em out 
of the cradle over here!” he thought, in 
sheer amazement. As a_ precaution 
against some unknown kind of prac- 
tical joke by a mischievous telegraph 
messenger or hotel bell-boy, of whom 
he had encountered several officially, he 
put some stiffness into his formal: 

“Yes.” ‘ 

“Wot in ’ell is that?” queried “Able- 
bodied” Hopkins audibly, of his supe- 
rior, Bosun’s Mate Notting, within the 
pinnace. 

“Sarch me!” said that worthy senten- 
tiously; and he coolly bent forward to 
inspect the decorations of the visitor. 

“Wot yer make of that?” he whis- 
pered to Hopkins excitedly. “Blow me 
if ’e ain’t got on real tin cups, a life- 
saver from ’is Congress, and two first- 





class British admiralty in gold—an’ ’im 
a ’op-o’-my-thumb!”’ 
“Message from my commanding 


officer for Captain Crabtree, of the 
Frobisher, sir,’ came coolly from the 
anomaly, 

“What price that game?’ retorted 
the ensign, with a faint smile. 

The little man was plainly puzzled 
by the idiom, but he seemed to catch 
the derision in the tone, and with added 
dignity and a shrewdness that had its 
effect he answered: 

“Message for the captain from a per- 
son he knows.” 

The assurance and the sturdy air to- 
gether began the softening of the offi- 
cer’s mood. 

“Beg pardon, sir!’ at this instant 
broke in the suggestive voice of Not- 
ting, who had dry-nursed many a mid- 
dy to his betterment, and who was 
sworn henchman of this particular one. 
“May I ’ave just a word, sir?” and in 
a low tone he made some rapid re- 
marks, ending with, “and so I soy, it 
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may be some Yankee ’anky-panky, sir, 
but ’e’s real, ’e is!” 

There might be a laugh in it against 
him, perhaps, reflected Camperdown, 
but then, again, it was blessed odd about 
the two big “tin cups,” and, after all, 
he concluded sagely, a laugh might be 
turned against somebody else on the 
sly. 

“We're the Frobisher’s launch. Come 
aboard,” he said grufily; and when he 
saw that Notting had spoken truly of 
the medals he burned with curiosity, 
but, being not only English but young 
English, he was silent. 

The passenger’s eyes were bright 
with excitement and curiosity, and they 
roamed over every article of equipment 
in sight, as well as over the uniforms 
of the crew. 

The eyes at length rested on Notting, 
with an expression which made him un- 
easy, and presently, as if in reply to a 
question, he saluted, and in a respectful 
but puzzled tone he said: 

“Yessir?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said the passenger 
politely. “Only our bosun's mates al- 
ways wear their lanyards and pipes on 
duty.” 

Notting’s hand went to his neck, and 
found that, by some strange oversight 
in so smart a sailor, that familiar badge 
of office was missing. “Well, I am 
damned!’ he exclaimed, with a fervor 
as beautiful as it was sincere. 

Hawkins giggled and took to unnec- 
essary coaling, while Ensign Camper- 
down vearned for the time when the 
wardroom would listen to this story 
of the habits of unnatural American 
infantile sea products. 

There were no more fireworks during 
the brief trip. Everybody sat thinking 
except the stranger, who took in the 
outlines of the gray, grim cruiser they 
were approaching. His interest and 
admiration appealed to the others in a 
way they thought they had overcome 
from usage. 

“Starboard gangway, sir?” asked the 
coxswain, with a grin. 

The ensign nodded 


and smiled. 


When you are nobody in particular, you 
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land on the port side of an anchored 
war-ship. The admiral’s wife, royalty, 
the President, or the ways and means 
sub-committee on appropriations in the 
navy department, turn up to the star- 
board. 

If the visitor understood the signifi- 
cance of the honor paid him, he made 
no sign, much to IHawkins’ disgust. 
Notting, in the meantime, had but one 
dominant thought. It ran like this: “If 
that there ’Awkins opens ’is mug con- 
cerning me an’ that kiddy, ’e’ll think he 
fell asleep under the starboard pinnace 
when ’er davits bust.” 

With a little bow, the ensign mo- 
tioned to the companionway, and he fol- 
lowed the small figure to the gun-deck, 
where stood the watch-keeper, the 
equivalent of the officer of the watch in 
our navy. 

Second Lieutenant Tollemache was 
a smart officer, a genial Irishman, and 
the center of attraction, when at home 
on leave, of a half-score of nephews 
and nieces still in the nursery. He 
swept a puzzled glance over the in- 
vader of the quarter-deck, and then he 
caught the speaking look in the mid- 
shipman’s eyes as he saluted. 

“Says his commanding officer sent 
him with a message to Captain Crab- 
tree, sir,’ reported the midshipman; 


‘and, to make it more formal, he added 


curtly to his passenger by way of pres- 
entation: “Watch-keeper, Second Lieu- 
tenant Tollemache.” 

The boy, who had waited in the 
proper respectful attitude, now saluted, 
lifted his cap, and stood at attention. 

“Mav I ask your service and rank?” 
asked Tollemache, with a twinkle of 
comprehension. 

“I’m captain of the Warrior, inde- 
pendent cruiser.” 

“Who’s your ranking officer ?” 

“My—I’d rather tell the captain, sir.” 

“Go tell the old man_ yourself, 
Campy,” said Tollemache, in an aside. 
“He is by the forrard port turret, talk- 


in’ to Head Steward Gaines. What do 
you make of it?” 
“Notting savs he’s real,” replied 


Camperdown, shaking with suppressed 
mirth. “Oh, such a yarn! Pipe his 
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Admiralty tin cups!” and he hastened 
to find his commander. 

“What's this about the Warrior, in- 
dependent cruiser, lieutenant?” said a 
tall, bluff, red-faced man with a droop- 
ing mustache, gray hair, and look of 
fretfulness, as he came up. 

“He’ says he’s her captain,” said the 
lieutenant, indicating the visitor. “Says 
he has a private message for you, sir, 
from his commanding officer;’ and, 
dropping his voice, he added quickly: 
“He’s an all right sort, sir. If there’s 
any hocus, he’s been played.” 

Something in the boy’s face and 
manner seemed to cdnvey the same idea, 
for the newcomer said affably: 

“Well, sir? I’m Captain Crabtree. I 
thought there was no Warrior in com- 
mission now ?” 

“Oh, please,” the boy’s high, clear 
voice said hurriedly, after he had sa- 
luted impressively, “she’s my own boat, 
sir—she’s only a sailing model, sir—and 
it was Tucker got me the uniform. 
There isn’t anything real in that part 
of it,” he concluded in a distressed tone, 
greatly fearing misapprehension. 

“Who sent you with a message to 
me?” demanded the captain abruptly. 

“Tt wasn’t egzactly sent, sir—not like 
a note or a tellygram,” stammered the 
little man bravely; “but mother said if 
I did see Captain Crabtree, to say she 
was laid vp with a cold, and to tell you 
to bring Willy Williams, too—he’s our 
rear-admiral, you know—to see her at 
the flat.” 

He felt that he was making a mess 
of things somehow, but he could not 
grasp the weak point, being full of his 
own appreciation of his laudable inten- 
tions, and the knowledge that this 
should be a friend instead of a man in 
undress uniform with a scowl. 

At his last words there was the sound 
of a suppressed snicker from some one 
in the group, which stood about, and 
the little face flushed scarlet. 

“What’s your name, Captain?” broke 
in Tollemache, in a kindly way, to help 
out the lad’s growing embarrassment. 
It was the right note at last. 

“I’m Ellis Putnam Warren—same as 
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my father, thank you,” the boy ex- 
plained, with all the pride in the name 
that had been planted so deeply in him. 

“Good God!” cried Captain Crab- 
tree. “Putt Warren’s little lad! Why, 
son, I had you on my knee once when 
you were a mite! And is your mother 
ill? Where is she?” and with that 
the big captain had picked up the little 
one and kissed him as if he was his 
own. 

“Gad! he’s a chip of the old block! 
Putt Warren’s boy, Tolly, and I’ve been 
wiring Washington for word of his 
mother! Do you understand who this 
is, gentlemen?” he went on, with a 
sudden gravity and a strong touch of 
feeling. ‘“‘He’s the son of Commodore 
Warren of the Warrior, the Kanday 
man, the man who saved me in the Yel- 
low Sea, the best fellow ever afloat. 
Ellis, we'll go below, son, and clear 
decks up to date;” and there was some- 
thing like a faint cheer as the pair 
marched off to the captain’s quarters. 

It was about ten minutes after, while 
the ship’s company was bubbling with 
the story, that word was passed aft for 
Signal Officer Drew to report to the 
captain, and a trifle later Rear-Ad- 
miral Williams on the Penobscot re- 
ceived this curious message semaphored 
from the Frobisher: 


Private. 

Dear Britt: Going to call 
few minutes, with a visitor. 
on for immediate use. 


informally in 
Get shore togs 
CRABTREE. 


And the admiral, knowing the usual 
formal character of his closest personal 
friend in a foreign service, wondered 
greatly. 

In the captain’s cabin, Ellis had rev- 
eled in confidences and the manner of 
their reception. He was fed on all sorts 
of cakes and odds and ends of sweets. 
His head buzzed with the questions 
poured out on him, and the English- 
man roared a hearty sailor’s laugh of 
delight at the tale of how first his 
pinnace and then his ship had been 
boarded. He got out the pictures of 
his two little girls and their mother, 
and then, with a tenderness all the more 
touching in a bluff martinet, he showed 
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the boy a photograph of his father, the 
commodore, in the same leather case. 

“He was the best, the straightest, they 
ever had over here,” he declared forci- 
bly. “He saved me and my boat, too, 
laddie, and never you let me forget it.” 

Then came a tour of the ship and its 
wonders. The boy’s eager questions 
amazed the man, because of their direct 
knowledge and singular appreciation of 
modern war-ships and their equipment. 

“Must be a _ wonder, that fellow 
Tucker !” he thought. 

Then was a greater happening to 
come to the sensitive boy. They had 
looked through the forecastle, which 
was almost deserted, and had stepped 
out upon the gun-deck, where were 
gathered not only the watch, but most 
of the crew not on shore leave. When 
the boy appeared, there was a murmur 
that caught the captain’s instant at- 
tention. Among the men were nearly 
all the petty officers, the midshipmen, 
and several of the mess. They crowded 
up respectfully to get a close look, with 
Notting in the front rank, his face one 
big smile. He was now the oracle of 
the ship. 

“T knowed he was a right ’un, that 
kiddy!” he had repeated again and 
again. “I sez so right off, I did.” 

Captain Crabtree, in his great good 
humor, called out cheerily: 

“Men, here’s a visitor you want to 
remember. This is the son of that 
great American sailor and friend of 
our service, Commodore Warren, of the 
Warrior. Haven't I heard a_ song 
about him ?” 

The hint was late in coming. Some 
one had sprung it long before, and they 
were ready, as two sturdy chanty men 
stepped forth and rolled out the song 
of Warren of Kanday, of the Warrior 
and the Kamorrin, which runs thus, in 
part: 


And don’t you go a-thinkin’ that the time 
will come again 

When England and your Uncle Sam care 
tuppence for the main 

That rolls its leagues between ’em; ’tis only 
their front lawn; 

They let the neighbors play there, but for 
bisness—ah, gwan! 
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CHORUS. 


Here’s to Captain Ellis Warren! 

He’s our cousin—nothin’ foreign 

’Bout that Yankee Doodle Dandy! 

See! He’s shifted of his helm, 

Though the seas may overwhelm! 

And it rings throughout the realm 

How he saved the old Kamorrin 

On that ragin’, roarin’ hell-day there 
at Kanday! 


Did they roll it out, these chaps in 
blue, with half a dozen of the men who 
had been on the English flag-ship that 
awful day among them? They did— 
right royally. And when it ended, be- 
fore Captain Crabtree could say a word, 
the son of the song took off his little 
gold-corded cap and, stepping out a 
pace, looked at them with moist eyes, 
and said, with perfect simplicity: 

“Thank you for singing father’s song. 
I never heard it like that. I'll tell 
my mother—she’ll like it, too——” then 
he choked, and Crabtree led him off, 
himself almost as much affected as the 
lad. 

Ellis’ face was washed and his hair 
was brushed, and he was spick and span 
when he came up on the quarter-deck, 
where he was introduced to all hands 
before they set out in the captain’s 
picket-boat for the Penobscot. 

There was no hanging fire to the 
welcome here. The rear-admiral was 
not given time to wonder what was up 
before the Englishman blurted out: 

“Rear-Admiral Williams, I have the 
honor to present to you the captain of 
the independent frigate, the Warrior” 
—and then he spoiled it all by crying: 
“Bill, this is Putt Warren’s son—and, 
my eye! he’s a corker! Let’s go be- 
low.” 

Again the boy was put through his 
paces by his admiring escort for the 
benefit of another and even a closer 
friend of his father. 

In due course he was shown through- 
out the ship, while smiles and salutes 
met the party on all sides, directed more 
at the youngster than at the older pair. 

As they stood by the door of the for- 
ward conning-tower, they paused to 
look at the greatest line of war craft 
New York had ever seen in the Hud- 
son. 
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“What do you make of us as com- 
pared with Crabtree’s old pot?” de- 
manded the American officer jesting- 
ly, of Ellis, 

The boy colored crimson and looked 
distressed.. He was too truthful to 
know how to escape. 

“Go ahead!” cried Williams delight- 
edly. “Don’t be afraid, Ellis—we’re all 
friends.” 

“You’re smarter, sir,” the boy said 
sagely. “You look cleaner on the decks, 
too; but the English are smarter with 
their launches and little boats than 
ours.” 

There was a roar of appreciative 
laughter which made Ellis’ ears tingle, 
while Crabtree exclaimed : 

“Right you are, laddie, and we’re 
smarter with the big ’uns. We were 
makin’ sixteen knots one minute before 
we anchored yesterday.” 

Ellis peered through the conning 
slits, handled the wheel-spokes with an 
adoring look, studied the devices to in- 
stantly close all the water-tight com- 
partments, spelled out “Armor-pier- 
cing” and “Canister” on the signals to 
the batteries, and then stood still. 

“Tucker says the Japs didn’t navigate 
from the conning-towers, and the Rus- 
sians did and got jolly smashed up and 
couldn’t serve the ships,” he remarked 
oracularly. 

“Right he is!” said the rear-admiral 
promptly. “Stick to Tucker, son. He’s 
a wise one!” 

It seems that Notting was not satis- 
fied with his English honors, and, hav- 
ing gotten himself detailed to take his 
captain ashore, he had promptly spread 
the news of the lad’s identity to the 
crew of the Penobscot. The result was 
that a message came from the men to 
the rear-admiral, who laughed and 
nodded, and the trio proceeded to the 
after gun-deck, where nearly every man 
aboard was gathered. 

They were younger men, as a rule, 
than the Englishmen, these Jackies, and 
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there were few of them who had served 
in the days when Warren’s fame was 
brightest, but they knew the song, and 
did not intend to let the visiting fleet 
outdo them in appreciation and cour- 
tesy. 

Once more the Kanday song rang 
out, with all hands, from rear-admiral 
to Japanese stewards, in the chorus. 

Again, without prompting, the little 
captain made due reply. ‘Thank you 
all,” he cried clearly. “They sang it 
for me over there on the Frobisher, but 
it sounds better here, cause we are all 
United States people.” 

Maybe they didn’t give him a rousing 
round of cheers and cries at this! It 
was about all he could do to prevent 
complete breakdown and humiliation. 

And so it came that a rear-admiral 
of the United States and a captain of 
his Britannic Majesty’s County Squad- 
ron escorted a Captain of a Central 
Park independent frigate to shore, and 
landed with much aplomb, to the de- 
light and mystery of the crowd. 

When they reached the elevator in 
the apartment house, the junior officer 
called a moment’s halt and began to 
take off the medals he wore. 

“P’raps mother’ better not know [ 
had ’em till after you go,” he said in- 
genuously. “She might worry.” 

At sight of the trio, the Commanding 
Officer’s tears of anxiety were changed 
to smiles of pride and wonder. 


Upon the mantel, across from his 
bed, morning and night the eyes of the 
Captain fall first or last upon a small 
silver loving-cup with two handles. It 
is decorated with the crossed naval en- 
signs of England and the United States, 
and it has engraved upon it: 


Presented by the officers and men of the 
ships of His Britannic Majesty and of the 
United States in New York Harbor, No- 
vember 16, 1905, to Captain Ellis Putnam 
Warren, of the independent frigate the War- 
rior, the son of the song. 
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9% N all New York I 
# know of no_ such 
cheerful and agreea- 
ble place as Central 
Park of a fine after- 
noon. And if I ven- 
ture to suppose that 
to fully appreciate its 
ES aa charms one must be 
native to the scene, it is not because of 
any cheap cockney vanity in knowing 
it, but because so many kind, pleasant 
memories are aroused by its familiar 
beauties, and contribute a sense of 
homelike intimacy and love. It was as 
a little child that you romped among 
all these happy, sunny places, and it is 
with the gaiety of a child that you re- 
turn thither and watch other children 
still playing there. Fancy a childless 
park, given over to grown folks with 
their sefious, long faces and sober gait! 

Central Park is a home scene; it is 
the private country-place of every born 
and bred New Yorker. These charm- 
ing meadows and woods and lakes and 
walks and drives belong to all of us 
alike. Even the big policemen have the 
kindly, genial air of merely being out 
with their families. As you sit on a 
friendly green bench, under a friendly 
old elm that has always stood just there 
awaiting you, you feel that the people 
about are not the populace, the crowd, 
merely ; they are your relations, friends, 
and neighbors. The purposes and 
pleasures of every one are apparently 
so amiable and healthy, and the sense 
of social partnership, of proprietary 
rights accepted by rich and poor alike 
as perfectly mutual, is so evident that 
the picture becomes more than pleasing ; 
it is a significant and unconscious ex- 
hibition of our highest national ideal 
the most unrestrained personal freedom 











that is consistent with the general 
safety. 

On the Continent, and even in Lon- 
don, the parks have the air of a gen- 
tleman’s preserve, thrown open as a 
matter of courtesy. The populace are 
at perfect liberty to come and lounge 
about in them as much as they choose, 
but primarily and intentionally they are 
playgrounds for high fashion, and the 
public are supposed to keep respectfully 
aloof from the terrace yonder, where 
the nobility are having tea. 

Pictorially our park is the loser by 
this lack of social effect, and the vis- 
itor who is familiar with the Ring and 
Serpentine misses the historic elms, the 
tanbark, the crush of riders and halted 
carriages, the elegant pedestrians, the 
ornate fringe of elaborately costumed 
gentry seated in green chairs, the sense 
of being in the midst of an ancient, 
cultivated, and aristocratic society, so 
perfectly restrained by centuries of 
politeness that nothing could possibly 
happen that wouldn’t happen in a draw- 
ing-room. 

The timidity with which _ society 
avoids lounging in this ample park, 
situated geographically in ideaT exclu- 
siveness, and with the best British tra- 
ditions all in its favor, makes the sharp 
contrast between the enormous crush 
of carriages flashing along its drives 
and the strollers on the pavement a pos- 
itive inspiration to satire. Fashion dif- 
fidently picks its way for a mile or so 
along the path bordering Fifth Avenue, 
but even here its appearance is surrep- 
titious and adventurous, and young 
women quite used to going to Europe 
with a maid bear the air, when en- 
countered with a man there, of having 
been unexpectedly bereft of a protect- 
ing elder presence. Their bow express- 
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ly retorts: “It’s all right if I am here.” 
Whether this careful avoidance of a 
park every New York boy and girl of 
whatever rank knows by heart and loves 
dearly is because it affords such rich 
occasion for seclusion, and such obvi- 
ous and constant examples of the ro- 
mantic possibilities the half-concealed 
benches offer, I do not know, but it is 
at least curious that dividing lines suf- 
ficiently restraining to convention when 
marked by streets and houses should not 
prove equally so when indicated by 
shrubs and isolation. Still, if illogical, 
not to walk in the park is as much a 
social tradition-in New York as for 
ushers at weddings to carry their tall 
hats with them to the altar is in Phila- 
delphia, and it is perhaps fortunate for 
our dignity, if not for our independence, 
that in a society without authoritative 
precedent, “the sort of thing no nice 
girl would do” is so adequately, if not 
specifically, defined, that the tenderest 
lambkin never ignorantly strays. 

Every fine morning during the sea- 
son, however, the servants and early 
breakfasters at the Metropolitan Club 
and in the great hotels looming above 
Plaza Circle, where St. Gaudens’ bril- 
liant gilt statue of mounted Sherman 
rides down Fifth Avenue in the foot- 
steps of palm-bearing Victory, are 
treated to the pretty spectacle of a bevy 
of nice girls on horseback, with grooms 
pattering behind them, crowding round 
that grim old hero—as they used to do 
in real life—for a morning canter along 
the bridle-paths. Even at this early 
hour the contrast between the brilliant 
long avenue and sunny plaza with its 
towering buildings, and the leafy park 
confronting them behind its low stone 
wall, makes one of the most striking 
pictures in New York. The riders, 
singly and in little chattering groups, 
flash beneath the trees shading the sad- 
dle-path beside the broad drive; gentle- 
men in motor-cars and cabs roll swiftly 
out of the embowered gateway on their 
way to business; babies nap in the 
heavy old summer-house at the en- 
trance, while their mothers and nurses 
gossip or read on the benches. Robins 
and squirrels chirp and chatter amid 
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the great trees overarching the path and 
drive; the pleasant sunshine filters gold- 
en beams through the rustling leaves, 
and shines brilliantly on the crisp bor- 
dering turf. Here and there a pathetic 
voung figure broods alone in hopeless 
idleness and awful, obvious poverty. 
Wasn't it in a garden that the first 
tragedy of life began? And wasn’t it 
there, too, that temptation and weak- 
ness first triumphed over us? These 
poor, forlorn wretches seem as insep- 
arable a part of every city park as the 
trees that shelter them or the benches 
they sprawl on. Now and again they 
crawl into the bushes, like other lonely 
dying animals, and drink acid, or blow 
their useless brains out. This great, 
cool, green garden, blooming in the 
very heart of the town, witnesses every 
day, almost, the piteous exit of some 
poor sinner to whom also it was a 
fragrant, happy paradise once, where 
love was, and innocence, and youth, 
and Eve walked with him hand in hand. 

I think one of the prettiest sights I 
know is to see one of these humble, 
happy young couples strolling So, or 
artlessly “spooning” on a bench. I had 
hardly got within the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance, on the last pleasant morning I 
walked there, before I encountered such 
a pair, seated side by side, like Paolo 
and Francesca, in melancholy company. 
The boy was evidently down on his 
luck—his hands were thrust deep in 
his empty trousers pockets, and his set, 
gray face said “out of. work” as plain 
as could be. The girl was trying to 
comfort him, to make him smile, with 
all sorts of artless, faithful, tender lit- 
tle caresses and whispered phrases. 
She cooed to him and wooed him and 
mothered him. Her hands fluttered 
about him constantly, on his shoulder, 
on his knee, slipped into his. She 
snapped her fingers and called to, and 
made him notice, a squirrel that whisked 
about near them, she ran and picked 
up a baby that had toddled over, and 
was beside him instantly again, hope 
and fondness and happy competence 
shining in her brave young eyes. He 
began to brighten and coo back to her, 
and laugh, under her irresistible sunny 
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gaiety. I left them thinking of what 
rest and sunshine and stillness and trees 
and turf and lake and flowers mean to 
thousands of such poor folks, and with 
a grateful heart for the two bounteous 
and munificent geniuses who created 
this happy wonder. 

Enter where you will, the huge par- 
allelogram, almost a league long and 
nearly a mile wide, is a succession of 
lovely and variegated bits of landscape: 
wide lawns, shrub-covered knolls, hot- 
house plants gorgeous in showy beds, 
shining lakes sunk in embowered banks, 
little forest groves, dells green and 
bosky with ferns and wild flowers, cas- 
cades tumbling down rocky hills, vine- 
covered arbors purple with wistaria and 
sweet with honeysuckle; while in and 
out amid all these artful and elegant 
scenes a net of paths and drives winds 
with such pleasant aimlessness that one 
is led on with no more intention than 
a butterfly. And then, just as this 
charming picturesqueness is growing 
tiresome, perhaps, a great bronze statue 
with a world of history in its costume 
and pose starts up in the shrubbery, a 
drove of sheep crosses a meadow, a 
gondola with its long-oared boatman 
cuts the lake, a tally-ho rumbles clank- 
ing past, a party of children holding a 
white ribbon streamered hoop over a 
May-queen comes chattering by. <A 
small, gabled brick restaurant with a 
Frenchified veranda suggests hot en- 
trées and black coffee, a noble museum 
reminds you of forgotten pictures and 
vast treasures of art and handicraft, 
while the tall obelisk of Cleopatra op- 
posite, with its gilded-pointed cap and 
the bronze scarabs nestling at its square 
base, recalls still older gardens and 
cities more ancient than history. The 
children’s pleasures, too—the merry- 
go-round and swings and soda-water 
and ice-cream pavilions, the spas with 
all sorts of mineral waters, the swan- 
boats and goat-carriages and donkeys, 
the cave and the menagerie and base- 
ball fields and tennis-courts, the rustic 
arbors where one can take one’s lunch, 
the old, melancholy toy fort on the 
northern crest at One Hundred and 
Fifth Street, the band concert on the 


Mall, and the splendid, glittering pro- 
cession of carriages, better than any 
horse-show—one can watch every fine 
afternoon. Think, I say, of all these 
sights and pleasures and miniature 
pretty country scenes, bound up within 
six miles of drive, in the center of the 
most compact city on earth, and nobody 
need marvel that New Yorkers love 
their park, and cherish it with a peculiar 
pride and tenderness. 

Yet the natural features of Central 
Park are neither bold nor stately, and 
the architects who adorned it were wise 
in not decking its modest beauties with 
inappropriate ornaments. The Mall is 
the only bit of formal landscape ef- 
fect it boasts. Almost all the main 
paths and drives, except those skirting 
the walls, lead to it, but to me the ones 
entering from Fifth Avenue, with the 
trees meeting overhead, and the elm- 
aisled saddle-path skirting them, are 
most charming of all that approach it. 
It is here that the afternoon crush of 
carriages is thickest, the loungers most 
numerous, and the sense of social at- 
mosphere, of society at its amusements, 
most vivid. As I have remarked, how- 
ever, this impression is aroused but not 
fulfilled; as one advances, the scene 
grows more democratic with each yard 
of verdure, until the Mall, which was 
obviously designed, I think, as a polite 
lounge, is discovered to be a kind of 
great common, avoided by the rich, 
whose equipages divide round it to the 
right and left, and crowded with that 
vast, motley, kindly throng who are so 
cheerfully dismissed as “nobod} one 
knows.” 

The broad tarred walk through the 
center is lined with rows of heavy 
benches and statues, and leads to a 
beautiful and splendid stair, that de- 
scends, in terraces, to a small plaza with 
a very Parisian fountain playing into a 
great round basin before the lake. Elms 
are arranged in stately arches over the 
walk and on the lawns on each side of 
it, and Saturday afternoon, when a reg- 
imental band discourses eloquent music 
and rag-time ditties from the stand near 
the stair, it is a background for a gay 
human mass, packed in like sardines 
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in a box—and almost as oily—which is 
a comedy lively and pleasing, but gro- 
tesquely in contrast with that exclusive 
one in Hyde Park. 

To the west of the Mall is a wide 
meadow, where sheep graze and chil- 
dren tumble about, thick as dandelions, 
on the grass, and where grave business 
men who were boys in the sixties once 
played baseball; and to the east of it, 
on a graveled eminence, is that pretty 
little gabled brick casino restaurant, set 
low amid the trees, with a wide, can- 
vas-roofed veranda, where one can 
breakfast or lunch or dine, surrounded 
by beds of pansies and Dutch tulips and 
geraniums. It is a very special small 
restaurant, whose cookeries I can con- 
fidently recommend, and you are apt to 
rum across painters, literary men, ac- 
tors, and unexpected friends there, so 
that it has a genial, friendly air which 
is quite tempting and charming. 

Afterward, if you are a native and 
sentimentally inclined, as I was, you will 
light your cigar and make for the 
menagerie, across the lawns, at Sixty- 
fourth Street and Fifth Avenue. Can’t 
you remember the old Arsenal, with its 
vine-covered, octagonal towers, that 
was the museum in our day, with that 
tremendous stuffed camel inside, with 
the scared Arab on his back and a fear- 
some tiger tearing his shoulder? The 
towers are vine-covered and solid as 
ever, but the museum is in the vast 
natural history building now, just out 


of the park, at West Eighty-second 
Street, and the Arsenal is a police 
station. 

They are still there, thank Heaven! 


despite the new zoo in the Bronx—those 


dear, frightful, helpless, shut-up old 
lions and tigers and wildcats, those 
bisons and bears and wolves, those 


coiled pythons, drooping birds, pretty 
deer, and seasick-looking monkeys, and 
as I got that lovely, familiar, wild-ani- 
mal scent once more, I had a delicious 
feeling that my cigar was_a crime to 
be concealed, and that I should hear 
some woman whisper: “See that little 
boy smoking.” I think they must be 
immortal, those animals; they didn’t 
look a day older than when I used to 
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peep up at them, with my hand thrust 
fast in a much bigger boy’s hand, that 
will never press mine in love and de- 
votion any more. They looked at me 
with the same bored, blasé air, as they 
wheeled in their ceaseless back-and- 
forth perambulations behind the bars, 
as if they weren’t sure whether they 
wanted me to go away, or would like 
me for luncheon. 

The most pathetic sight I saw among 
all those imprisoned, restless, wild 
things was a small, squat-bodied, thick- 
legged dog, gravely labeled “Canus 
Americanus, habitat Alaska,” which 
trotted up and down his open, barred 
box just like any savage man-eater, but 
whose human, humorous eye and 
friendly, wagging tail so touchingly ap- 
pealed to me for companionship and 
civilized society, that I chirped out 
“Jack!” to him as a matter of brotherly 
greeting, and he ran toward me and 
cocked his shrewd, lonesome old face 
against the grating of his cell, as any 
other shut-up, innocent prisoner might 
do to a passing visitor who had given 
him a smile and a kind word, I pic- 
tured him an escaped returned trav- 
eler, seated in one of his native snow- 
huts, writing his memories 6n “Life 
Among the American Savages,” or, 
“Ten Years in a Torture Cage,” and 
thought what an elegant, witty satire 
genial Doctor Swift would have in- 
vented with such a subject. 

After you are tired of the menagerie, 
you may do one of three things—or all 
of them—as you are hungry or sporty 
or artistic. You may lunch on sand- 
wiches and ice-cream and chocolate on 
the veranda of the small restaurant op- 
posite the Arsenal—it-is astonishing 
how much eating goes on in Central 
Park, and how, at every turn nearly, 
solid or liquid nourishment is proposed 
to you—or you may ride on the donkeys 
that stand in a row, blinking and wag- 
ging their great ears, or you may wan- 
der up the path opposite the reservoir 
and beside the East Drive, packed with 
carriages, to the splendid Museum of 
Art, facing Fifth Avenue, and making 
a palatial entrance itself. As I climbed 
up the lofty steps a small boy and his 
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mama were comfortably munching but- 
tered bread by the door. I wondered 
if his tired little legs had been trotted 
through all those endless galleries and 
long corridors. I don’t know, indeed, 
a worse bore than to be ciceroned 
through a great picture-gallery, and 
have always had a secret sympathy with 
the American who wanted to hire a bi- 
cycle to ride through the Louvre, so, 
if you please, we will pass silently and 
modestly before these glorious, costly 
treasures and emerge at last, marvel- 
ing but satiated, at the western door, 
across the way from the obelisk. 

From the obelisk, strolling northward 
along charming shaded paths, winding 
beside broad drives and curving about 
lawns, the vista opens suddenly, and 
you catch a glitter of light from the 
blazing roofs of glass houses, filled 
with ferns and all manner of tropical 
plants, and just above them, on a pretty 
knoll, is the famous McGowan’s Pass 
Tavern. It is larger and livelier than 
the little Casino beside the Mall; its 
patrons are mostly what are called 
“carriage customers,” and the veran- 
das are always filled with people eating 
and drinking. This is a favorite spot 
from which to view the coaching pa- 
rade, and just such a crowd comes here 
as sits about the piazza at Claremont. 
Trees and shrubbery cluster on the bor- 
ders of the drive, which just here dips 
between rocks that gave the spot its 
name, and where they say the old Con- 
tinentals, in the battle of Harlem, am- 
bushed a detachment of British troops. 

The trees and shrubbery are so dense 
and mysterious that one might be pre- 
pared for any pleasant surprise behind 
them, but it always returns to me with 
a pretty little shock to find myself on 
a vast meadow, or, rather, two meadows 
joined in one, and simply swarming 
with young folks playing ball and ten- 
nis. The ball-players are more inspiring 
to themselves than to spectators, but 
the tennis-field is the most vivacious 
and lively sight imaginable. Hundreds 
of nets are set up on the white-marked 
courts on the turf, and before these 
thousands of boys and girls in gay flan- 
nels skip and gyrate and bang at the 
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rubber balls. You linger as you leave, 
and turn again and again to fasten so 
delightful a scene upon your memory. 

But there is another pretty sight one 
must see once more, a gorgeous flood 
of rhododendrons flaming down a rocky 
bank, red as the blood that the old fort 
on its crest was built to spill, and which, 
thank God, never dyed that peaceful 
wooded hillside. And meandering to- 
ward it, the park discloses to you its 
last, most stately secret. It is so iso- 
lated, so cultivated, so almost unoccu- 
pied, this charming, round lawn, sur- 
rounded by trees, crowning the park’s 
northwestward peak, above a daisy- 
spangled meadow lush with long grass, 
that slopes gently down to the Harlem 
flats at One Hundred and Fifth Street, 
one has a sense of discovery in pene- 
trating it, and of betrayal in making it 
known. 

It is a summit of richest greensward, 
unadorned with a flower, even, circled 
by a broad drive, and shaded by rows 
of noble elms. The whole spot is so 
retired, so homelike, so like a friend’s 
country-place, that the brougham 
standing waiting for the children tod- 
dling over the grass seems to have 
driven from a stable hidden somewhere 
behind the trees. 

Looking westward, across the blue 
shadows on the turf, one can see the 
ladderlike structure of the elevated 
road, hung like a web against the 
Palisades, and northward, beyond the 
chasm it snans, the sturdy ribs of St. 
John’s Cathedral, planted on its rocky 
height, with white St. Luke’s Hospital 
just beyond, and the countless roof- 
tops of Harlem stretching for miles be- 
low. The noises of the town come to 
you here fainter than the twitter of the 
birds; it is here the great park takes 
you into its confidence, and displays its 
hidden culture. When every other 
nook and cranny is.crammed with that 
variegated, perspiring, polyglot crowd 
that makes Central Park the most con- 
glomerate human mass on earth, you 
may escape to this wooded circle with 
its ample prospect, and find it always 
select, roomy, private, elegant. 

Nature, however, to appeal to the 
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Philistine of the town, must be human- 
ized, and made to wear an artificial 
pretty simper, like a stage farm scene 
with the plowmen and_ shepherdesses 
dancing before it in pink fleshings and 
flower-bedecked Leghorn hats, and to 
know this city playground, and the vast 
multitude which gathers in it, one must 
return to the lake and the Mall. The 
sparkling, shallow lake, with its toy 
bays and rustic bridges and verdure- 
covered banks and stone quays and 
rippling, sunny surface dotted thickly 
with boats gay with merrymakers, fills 
the eyes of the city swain as a complete 
and perfect natural image. Every sum- 
mer afternoon and evening the water 
teems with these boating parties; happy 
laughter, childish shouts, the plash of 
oars, come to you in pleasant chorus 
wherever you approach it. It is gay, 
lively, sportive, full of color and move- 
nent. The music from the Mall floats 
over it in harmonious and subdued 
rhythm that seems to set the boats to 
dancing. On the plaza before the foun- 
tain merry groups are constantly land- 
ing and embarking, and the air of ad- 
venture or triumph with which they 
push off or arrive, wave adieus or ex- 
change laughing greetings, is the whole 
drama of the sea in little. The brawny, 
bronzed watermen have the competent, 
masterful manner of the sea-dog on the 
main; they call out: “Hands out of 
the water, now!” just as if they were 
commanding an ocean-going liner, and 
the passengers obey quite as meekly. 
In the Mall they are rfot meek. They 
are simply idle and free and at home, 
Only “my friend Mr. Hogarth,” as 
Fielding calls him, could have made a 
true picture of this vigorous, cheerful, 
cosmopolitan crush that swarms beneath 
the elms on that stately lawn. It is 
New York’s great social forum, and to 
paint it would be to make a portrait of 
the world’s face. The carriages of the 
rich whirl by in a ceaseless, glittering 
procession; every avenue and _ alley, 
every factory and shop and ship, empty 
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the street crowd on its broad walks. 
And yet this queer, polyglot, hybrid 
throng, so pictorial and various and 
foreign, is so evidently, so essentially, 
American in costume, manner, and 
spirit, as to be the most American thing 
in all America. It radiates the national 
temperament. Fez and purple kerchief 
and cotton blouse only emphasize the 
serge and shirt-waist and straw hat 
which are its pretty uniform. As you 
gaze fascinated at it, so big and strong 
and humorous and clean and coolly 
clad, so hearty and typical, so delight- 
fully and satisfyingly New York, the 
mere thought of it is home and kin, the 
buzzing multitude ‘seems suddenly to 
lift its voice in a sturdy, unconscious 
chorus of manly independence. It is a 
song of freedom from class privilege, 
and its theme is that notion that the 
country belongs to every one, and to no 
one in particular, which constitutes the 
national idea. When the immigrant 
assimilates this principle, he is Ameri- 
can, and while the native grips it with 
the tenacity of a peculiar birthright and 
inheritance, the social note of Central 
Park will be the note of the common 
people in their homely, kindly leisure. 
Think of the wonders of this Mall 
host as the exhibit of a social idea; think 
of the blessed marvel of all these het- 
erogeneous millions finding work and 
comfort and happy play on one small, 
packed island; think of the recreation- 
piers, and swimming-baths, and free 
excursions and libraries and lectures 
and night schools and hospitals, which 
are provided for them; think of the 
pleasures and enjoyments the park con- 
stantly affords them. and then watch the 
Mall crowd dissolving through the 
dusky paths, as the band puts up its in- 
struments and the gentle summer twi- 
light falls, and you will return, I am 
sure, to your own private life and 
amusements with grateful, hopeful 
thoughts of your town, and its people, 
and its future, and with a tender, fond 
affection for the dear old park. 


BY 














THE ENTRANCE of} MR ROCKET 





DON’T mean to 
creep in, nor yet to 
crawl in,” declared 
Mr. Rocket, empha- 
sizing the words with 
a slap of his great 
hand on his knee. “I 
am going to break 
3 in, that’s what I’m 
"Taint really difficult if 





going to do. 
you’ve- got the money, and I've got it 
all right.” 

* “That must be so comforting to re- 


flect upon,” murmured Mrs, Van Horn 
Leterbridge, with whom he happened 
to be taking tea. “And your wife—is 
she going to break in, too?” 

“Why, I guess any hole I make will 
be big enough for her,” returned Mr. 
Rocket easily; “and when: I’m once in 
she can come after.” 

“Sir Isaac Newton, of course, 
thought it necessary to cut one place 
for the cat and another for the kitten,” 
remarked his hostess, smiling, “but I 
don’t know that his example is a prece- 
dent that need be followed on the pres- 
ent occasion, particularly if your en- 
trances are not to be simultaneous.” 

“Do you mean,” demanded her visit- 
or, who was not without a certain sort 
of shrewdness, “to go back on what you 
was saying the other day—that a man 
could always bust along quicker alone? 
Oh, you put it in a kind of a general 
way—quite different from that 45 

“T thought I did not recognize the 
form of expression,” she interpolated 
mildly. “It’s a little more forcible than 
my usual style.” 

“But I took the hint, all the same. 
I’m no fool, you know. And I says to 
myself: ‘Aminadab Rocket,’ I says, 
‘that woman’—I beg your pardon— 





‘lady,’ I should have said—‘means to 
let you know that if you come here 
bachelorlike, and let her run your en- 
tertainments for you till you get started, 
you'll go up right in the middle of so- 
ciety, as if you was fireworks, and after 
that Susan can join you, and the rest 
will be as easy as rolling off a log.’ 
Now I ask you, fair and square, did you 
mean that or didn’t you?” 

Mrs. Leterbridge colored slightly. 
Raw truth is difficult of digestion, and 


awkward to be obliged to consume 


gracefully in public. 

“Aren't your metaphors a. trifle 
mixed, Mr. Rocket?” she suggested, 
her short, pointed fingers playing rather 
nervously with an opal and gold chain 
she wore, and her fine, dreamy eyes 
half shut. 

“I guess so,” returned that gentle- 
man, entirely unabashed, “but my sen- 
timents ain’t. They’re straightforward 
enough. I want to make a place for 
myself in this society of yours, and I 
want you to help me. If you think you 
can do it better without Susan—and I 
don’t know kut you're right—then 
we'll settle it that way.” 

“You know I’ve never seen ‘Susan,’ ” 





began Mrs.  Leterbridge. “If I 
had 

a | peg you'd feel the same,” 
chuckled » Susan’s husband. “T’ve 


watched you people a little bit, and I’ve 
noticed that there’s more room for men 
than women among you—men that’s 
willing to spend in the right way, mind 
you; I don’t say you’ll just take in any- 
body; but I’m bound you'll take me.” 
He nodded his head complacently 
once or twice, and Mrs. Leterbridge 


looked at his bull-neck and wondered 
his high collars did not give him apo- 
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plexy. His very eyes seemed to be 
bulging with pressure—or was _ it 
pride? 


They were a strange pair to be sit- 
ting together in that gimcracky little 
drawing-room, full of French furniture 
and frilled cushions and English photo- 
graphs—signed by half the peerage— 
and American cut flowers. She, slight 
and slim, with bronze hair and gray 
eyes, looking as if her thirty-five years 
had all been summers—soft, rather 
mysterious summers. He, large and 
heavily built, red of complexion even 
under his rather thin, sandy hair; with 
brilliant, fiery blue eyes and a voice 
like a fog-horn, radiating vitality and 
determination as a stove does heat, and 
carrying his fifty-odd years with a 
buoyancy that bid fair to last him well 
into the eighties. A chance encounter 
on an ocean steamer had led to an in- 
troduction, and the acquaintance so 
formed had been the means of bringing 
many minor luxuries—such as any lady 
may prudently receive—within reach 
of Mrs. Leterbridge, and much excel- 
lent advice to the ardent ears of Mr. 
Rocket. 

Worldly advice was what he could 
not hope to obtain from the legitimate 
partner of his joys and sorrows; while 
tips on the stock-market—that is, accu- 
rate ones—were not to be looked for 
from hers; thus, trading upon the prin- 
ciple of fair exchange, a curious sort 
of friendship was growing up between 
them. People were beginning to be 
slightly amused by it. 

“What do you calculate I'd better be 
doing first?” inquired Mr. Rocket, 
after a pause during which he had made 
two bites of a piece of cake and one 
gulp of a cup of tea. “It'll be anything 
you say from the word ‘Go.’” 

The word “Go” suggested nothing 
at the moment to Mrs. Leterbridge but 
a quickly suppressed wish for the de- 
parture of her guest, from whom, in- 
deed, she had endured quite a long 
visitation. However, she set her fea- 
tures into an expression of benign 
thoughtfulness, and assured him that 
she would give her entire mind to the 
planning of his winter campaign. 
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“Only, you must begin slowly,” she 
told him, “with nice, select little par- 
ties, where you ask my friends—or I 
ask them—to meet me. And we'll try 
to have something unusual, striking, or 
novel about each, so that all the people 
who have been invited will talk ex- 
travagantly to those who have not. 
You've got to advertise yourself in this 
business, as in any other.” 

“You bet you have,” returned Mr. 
Rocket genially, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets and stretching out his legs. 

“That is, when you're unknown,” 
added his hostess repressively. 

“But you have to keep it up when 
you are known, for fear of getting out 
of sight again,” he observed. 

And for the life of her, Mrs. Leter- 
bridge could not tell whether he meant 
to be malicious or not. It all depended 
upon his general or particular use of the 
word “you.” She ignored the speech. 

“We'll devise a surprise of some kind 
for the first dinner,’ she announced, 
with a gracious smile. 

“Hundred-dollar gold pieces under 
all the napkins,” suggested he, grin- 
ning. 

She looked at him pleadingly out of 
her great, melancholy eyes. 

“You mustn’t make that sort of joke 
even in fun,” she said. “You can't af- 
ford it. I mean”—impatiently warding 
off the obvious reply—“you can’t afford 
the joke because you can afford the 
money. That’s not at all the kind of 
surprise I meant. It was more like 
making one of Sherry’s rooms look like 
a grotto, and having a fish dinner served 
by mermen, and the guests dressed as 
nymphs and sea-gods. Of course that 
would be absurd, particularly in town 
at this season.” Mrs. Leterbridge 
looked dreamily contemplative, as if the 
idea presented possibilities for a water- 
ing-place. “But it certainly would 
make people talk.” 

“They'd do more than that if they 
saw me in a tail.” observed Mr. Rocket. 
“Can't your friends come out to dine 
without they dress up?” 

“They would not dress up like that, 
at any rate,” she returned. ‘‘You’re so 
literal. Don’t be frightened—it wasn’t 
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a real suggestion. I was only in fun. 
We'll just dine in a private room at 
some restaurant—at little tables, I 
think, because it’s cozier—and we'll 
have those new piccaninny minstrels to 
amuse us between courses, and the ser- 
pentine dancers from the latest extrava- 
ganza to perform for us after dinner. 
And we might have the walls of the 
room painted to look as if we were out 
of doors in Italy, or Egypt, or some- 
where, in summer, instead of indoors in 
New York in winter, and with a trel- 
lis with grape-vines over our heads, 
and : 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Mr. Rocket. 
“A dinner nowadays seems to be more 
trouble than a variety show. Why can’t 
we go and see all them things at the 
theaters instead of sandwiching them 
in among the meals? It ain’t fair to 
good victuals to take the attention off 
them like that. I guess Susan’ll think 
society’s plumb crazy when she gets 
into it.” 

Mrs. Leterbridge seemed to think 
Susan’s ideas on the subject of no par- 
ticular importance at the moment, and 
continued discussing what she called 
the “features” of the entertainment, and 
the names of possible guests, till the 
head of the astonished Mr. Rocket was 
in a whirl, 

“But you’re arranging such a lot for 
such a few people,” he _ protested. 
“That ain't good business, that ain’t. 
You ought to kill more birds with one 
stone if you line ’em up properly.” 

“Not birds of that feather,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘They’re too fine. 
You'll be lucky if you get two dozen 
out of the number we’ve been over.” 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated Mr. Rocket 
again, “and I thought I could bust in 
with one big ball or something! Do 
you mean to tell me I’ve got to go on 
giving these picayune, play-acting 
spreads till I’ve rounded up all the 
swells? My dear woman, look at the 
time it'll take—and time’s money.” 

Mrs. Leterbridge explained patiently 
that even the people she could approach 
for him must be approached gradually ; 
that the magic name of Rocket, what- 
ever its power in Wall Street, needed 





careful endorsement before it would 
pass in social currency; and she dis- 
missed him with her blessing to think 
things over, while she went to dress for 
a dinner where she hoped, by judicious 
conversation, to excite some interest in 
her protégé’s début. 

What Mrs. Leterbridge willed she 
generally accomplished. Before very 
long people began to ask each other 
who was going to the extraordinary 
party “dear Grace’s wild Rocket” was 
giving her on the twenty-ninth? And 
although a few haughty persons of tlre 
old school blinked their eyelids and 
“wondered at the impertinence of this 
man who thought he had the right to 
ask you to his entertainments, whether 
he knew you or not,” the more cosmo- 
politan and—as they would have said 
—broad-minded of the set that spent its 
time in amusement took a different view 
of it. They were the people preemi- 
nently to be asked—and asked frst— 
anywhere and everywhere; that went 
without saying. Their only point was, 
would the man’s party be worth going 
to? They didn’t mind meeting him. 
If they liked him, they could take him 
up. If they didn’t, they would see to 
it that their kindness in dining with him 
committed them to nothing further. In 
this spirit some of them accepted at 
once, some after due consideration; 
some frankly out of curiosity; some 
simply out of friendship for “dear 
Grace.” To be sure, a few places had 
to be filled. A few great lights refused 
to shed their luster upon Mr. Rocket’s 
feast. But, on the whole, that gentle- 
man’s sponsor had less difficulty than 
she had _ anticipated. Twenty-four 
names whose owners were distin- 
guished for good looks, good clothes, 
good fortune, a ready tongue or a neat 
taste in parlor antics, finally adorned 
Mrs. Leterbridge’s list of acceptances. 
Mr. Rocket was told that he ought to 
be pleased, and was pleased according- 
ly, though he still, like Oliver Twist, 
hungered for more. 

If he were at all surprised at the 
amount of money it took to carry out 
his lovely friend’s designs, he was care- 
ful to keep it to himself. She had 
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taught him that no outsider must shirk 
the price of admission. Under her or- 
ders a panorama of Cairo streets was 
painted to be hung against the walls 
of the room she had selected in a cer- 
tain famous restaurant. <A_red-and- 
white awning was stretched above the 
little tables, six in number, where din- 
ner was to be served. This, she fondly 
hoped, would give the impression that 
the company were partaking of that 
meal out of doors. A small stage at 
one end of the apartment was draped 
like a tent, and there the dancers were 
to divert the guests later in the evening. 
She had engaged an Egyptian magi- 
cian, who did wonders in the way of 
sword-swallowing, fire-éating, and gen- 
eral necromancy, to say nothing of the 
little negroes who were to sing, as she 
had announced, between courses. 

“You'd think we was setting out to 
amuse a lot of children,” declared Mr. 
Rocket. “I'll be ashamed to look my 
own office-boy in the face after this 
gets out in the papers. This society 
racket’s a queer business.” 

“You mustn’t go about with your 
eyes as round as moons, looking as if 
it were the event of your life,” returned 
Mrs. Leterbridge, laughing. “You 
must try and appear as if you were in 
the habit of giving unusual entertain- 
ments every other night.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t make it ‘every 
day but Sunday,’” he answered, “for I 
am as excited as a wagon-load of 
monkeys now, and if it happened 
often——” 

“You'd be more accustomed to it, 
she put in. “Now go home and 
dress”—they had been inspecting the 
decorations, and it was late in the after- 
noon—“and I'll meet you here again at 
eight o’clock.” 

“T suppose they'll be keen and early,” 
said Mr. Rocket, mopping a_ red-hot 
face with a handkerchief as large as a 
table-cloth. 

“Most of them will be late, and it’s 
on the cards that one or two may not 
come at all,” she responded carelessly, 
as she turned to make a last survey of 
the room and noted with pleasure the 
success of her efforts. 


” 
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“Not come at all!” echoed he, in 
tones of the liveliest dismay. “After 
me—or, rather, you—taking all this 
trouble, and them accepting? Don’t 
you believe it. I'll bet you couldn't 
keep them away with a stick,” he added, 
reassuring himself with a glance that 
followed hers from detail to detail. “If 
they like this sort of thing at all, we’ve 
done it up to the queen’s taste. I know 
I wouldn't miss it now for a farm. 
And I guess they’re more curious to see 
me, even, than what I am to see them; 
and that’s not saying a little. They’ll 
come all right.” 

“IT hope so, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Leterbridge. ‘Put in your least osten- 
tatious studs—those pearls, you know, 
that I made you buy—and don’t let me 
see you in a made-up tie; there’s a good 
man, Tie it yourself, no matter how 
badly you do it. That’s all at present. 
I'll see you later.” 

To describe the toilet of Mr. Rocket 
would be to describe a series of explo- 
sions. Everything was wrong, and 
everybody was to blame for it. How- 
ever, he got himself dressed at last, and 
hurled his large person into a cab which 
bore him rapidly to the scene of his 
anticipated triumphs. Here he stood 
first on one foot and then on the other 
—they were both encased in unfortu- 
nately pointed shoes—for quite twenty 
minutes before he was joined by the Let- 
erbridges; she glittering in a blue gown 
sewn with silver spangles, and the pre- 
tense of a hat like a halo, with a drift 
of white-cloud feathers on it, and he as 
immaculate in costume, and as blank as 
to countenance, as became the husband 
of a beauty. The other guests were, as 
had been foretold, somewhat late; and 
none of them seemed to think it neces- 
sary to explain why. 

As Mr. Rocket stood by the side of 
his social godmother, hearing name 
after name announced, and seeing vision 
after vision appear, followed by its 
black-coated appendage, his heart 
swelled with pride. He was not 
“creeping in nor yet crawling in; he 
was: busting in”—a modest burst, take 
it for quantity, but for quality, “out of 
sight.” 
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There were the Pennyfeathers, per- 
fect sign-posts of fashion, reasonably 
well-born, exceedingly well off; she tall 
and thin, with a long, modish figure for 
the carrying of fine frocks, and a short, 
foolishly pretty face, behind which to 
hide the blankness of her mind. Her 
husband had some sense, which he de- 
voted entirely to the running of his 
racing-stable, and a somewhat sinister 
expression, which he took no trouble 
to soften when he was introduced to his 
host. There was Mrs. Meaglethorp, 
an old lady with a sharp tongue and a 
sarcastic temper, whose good or bad 
word had been known to make or un- 
make a reputation. There were the 
Goldings, rich and frankly glad of it, 
who had “arrived” the summer before 
at Newport with the endorsement of 
much English and foreign favor picked 
up at Homburg, and who went every- 
where, as the saying is, because they 
were lively and amusing. There was 
a noted cotillion leader and his wife, and 
a notorious singer and her husband. 
There was Mrs. Freeling, who talked 
louder, laughed oftener, and was more 
conspicuous generally, than any other 
woman of her position in the country, 
and with her Mr. Freeling, who never 
talked at all, and slunk into corners if 
he thought anybody was going to talk 
to him. There was a wit—masculine— 
and a writer—feminine—and three ex- 
uberantly handsome girls not in their 
first seasons, and three well-known men 
about town, and a smart, newly married 
couple just back from their honeymoon, 
and pining for no-matter-what com- 
pany, by way of a little change. 

No wonder the host swelled with 
pride as he looked at the brilliant as- 
semblage in its more brilliant apparel. 

If the female head is obliged to sur- 
mount itself with a hat when dining at 
a restaurant, how much more necessary 
is this covering when the meal is pre- 
sumably spread out under the light 
shelter of an awning in the streets of a 
foreign town? It would be impossible 
to describe the various idiosyncrasies of 
head-gear gathered together at Mr. 
Rocket’s party, but they all bore the 
generic name of hat; and the thin veil- 


ing of lace or spangled net or embroid- 
ered muslin that half hid the shoulders 
and arms of the women was supposed 
to constitute a right on their parts to 
refer to their costumes as “high-neck.” 
Very wonderful were the dresses and 
very charming the wearers. The room 
was as full of color as a flower-garden: 
pinks, blues, lilacs, shimmering white, 
glittering black and silver, waving fans, 
nodding plumes; the sound of many 
gay and laughing voices made glad the 
heart, and as dinner was announced the 
giver of the feast felt that success was 
assured, 

He took in Mrs. Meaglethorp—his 
pleadings for youth and beauty having 
been sternly quelled by the rules of eti- 
quette—and as he advanced to offer 
her his arm it occurred to him to say 
jubilantly: “Well, ma’am, you and me 
lead off, and the young ones follow. It’s 
a pretty picture, ain't it? And you’d 
never have thought I’d been the cause, 
as you might say, of it. I’m awful glad 
you're here, and I’m awful glad I’m 
here, and that’s about the size of it.” 

Fortunately, the speech amused the 
old lady as much as it would have 
vexed “that wild Rocket’s dear Grace,” 
if she could have heard it; and she took 
her seat beside him with the conviction 
that he was “a character,” and that her 
sense of humor was to have a treat that 
evening. Mrs. Leterbridge and the 
most distinguished of the men about 
town joined them; the other tables— 
carefully arranged according to the 
preferences of those who were to oc- 
cupy them—were soon filled, and the 
entertainment fairly under way. Mr. 
Rocket was in the seventh heaven, and 
deeply regretted the restraining influ- 
ence that had discouraged his having 
flash-light photographs taken of him- 
self and his new friends, to send to 
Susan in the obscurity of the respectable 
town where he had been born, and 
where she still preferred to live. But 
she should soon join him, and then she 
should see—— 

He was dazzled with his own re- 
flected glory. He “took wine” with 
every man whose eye he could catch. 
He told stories, very good stories, and 
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made jokes; not bad of their kind. He 
was listened to and applauded. His 
head reeled with the flattering incense 
of outside admiration and inside ap- 
proval. He did not quite dare to take 
the credit for all the details of the af- 
fair, but he nodded and whispered: 
“Glad you like it,” to Mrs. Meaglethorp 
whenever anything met with her espe- 
cial commendation. The piccaninny 
minstrels were “devilish clever little 
chaps” ; if he’d known for certain they’d 
amuse her, he’d have had more of them. 
He guessed there must be more where 
they come from! The necromancer 
was “red-hot stuff, all right”; and Mr. 
Rocket wasn’t sorry some friends—this 
sounded pleasantly vague—had recom- 
mended him; hanged if he didn’t seem 
first cousin to Beelzebub! The dinner 
was “pretty fair’; he’d told them to do 
their damnedest—excuse his French. 
Most of this behind a confidential hand, 
when Mrs. Leterbridge’s attention was 
engaged with her other neighbor. 

The coffee had been served, and, in 
consideration of the al fresco nature of 
the entertainment, the men had lighted 
their cigars and some of the women 
their cigarettes then and there, when 
somebody called for a speech from their 
host; and that gentleman rose to reply. 
Mrs. Leterbridge was nervous for a 
moment, but she need not have been. 
Mr. Rocket was not shy, nor self-con- 
scious. He was only intensely happy 
atid entirely pleased with himself and 
the performance. His speech consisted 
of little more than the sentence he had 
murmured to Mrs. Meaglethorp earlier 
in the evening—‘‘He was glad they 
were there, and he was glad he was 
there; and that was about the size of 
it.” As he sat down, amid perfunctory 
clapping and laughter, the curtains of 
the tent at the end of the room were 
drawn, and the serpentine dancers ex- 
hibited themselves in a tableau. 

Everybody’s attention was at once 
focused upon the stage, and it was per- 
haps for that reason that the agitated 
appearance of a waiter with a card 
went unnoticed. Even Mr. Rocket, to 
whom the.card was presented, could 
hardly detach himself from the en- 
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chantment of serpentine forms long 
enough to glance at it. But when he 
had glanced he became first slightly 
more flushed, and then somewhat paler 
than was his wont, and, after a hasty 
word to the man, he whispered to Mrs. 
Leterbridge that some one wished to see 
nim on business, and stole quietly from 
the room. For a little while his absence 
went unremarked, and when it finally 
roused comment, was accounted for by 
the explanation he had given. But as 
minute succeeded minute and he did not 
return, curiosity began to be excited. 
The softly colored figures gyrating 
upon the platform ceased to be the 
cynosure of all eyes. Involuntarily 
people’s looks strayed toward the door, 
and their ears were strained to catch 
the sound of returning footsteps. 

“What is keeping that delightful 
creature?” inquired Mrs. Meaglethorp 
graciously of that delightful creature’s 
acknowledged trainer. “He is enjoy- 
ing his own show so much, that it seems 
a pity he should miss any of it.” 

“The person who came to see him on 
business seems to be detaining him. It 
is rather odd, is it not?” Mrs. Leter- 
bridge turned her own gray orbs toward 
the door with an expression of gentle 
concern that well became them. 

And at the instant there appeared 
upon its threshold Mr. Rocket, and, be- 
side him, a fat, middle-aged woman 
with a round face and round eyes full 
of horror. She was dressed in a blue 
woolen traveling gown, and clutched a 
stout pocket-book and a pair of offen- 
sively red dog-skin gloves in one hand, 
while with the other she held tightly to 
her companion. 

“The pink of fashion, I tell you, 
Susan,” Mr. Rocket was saying, with 
explosive nervousness. “You just can 
see for yourself.” 

“Oh, William,” she wailed, impar- 
tially surveying the contortionists and 
the company, “come away from these 
hussies. I’m not saying they ain’t 
handsome, but they’re too gay in their 
dress and too lively in their manners, 
and they don’t look like the kind you’re 
accustomed to, and I ain’t easy to have 
you with them. Come away, dear.” 
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“But for the land’s sake, woman, 
they’re my guests!” exclaimed he. 

“Oh, I know, William, I know; but 
they hadn’t ought to be.” 

“T don’t mean them on the platform,” 
cried the tortured Mr. Rocket “Not 
the ones that’s dancing. They’re hired. 
The others is society.” 

“The others is smoking and drinking, 
William, and they’re just as glittering 
and outlandish, with them queer things 
on their heads and the bold way they 
look at one, and I guess if this is so- 
ciety, you’re better out of it. When I 
got your letter yesterday, telling about 
the grand affair you was going to give, 
says I: ‘Somebody’s getting the better 
of my old man,’ says I, and I come right 
down as soon as I could get my grip 
packed. They may be all right, Will- 
iam, but oh! come home with me!” 

The ample pink face began to pucker 
itself as if Mrs. Rocket was about to 
cry. Indeed, a distinct sob was audi- 
ble as she groped in her.placket-hole for 
her handkerchief. It was a situation 
to daunt the bravest. 

Mr. Rocket suddenly put his arm 
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round her shoulder and spoke as became 
a man. 


“You’re making the biggest mistake 


-of your life, Susan,” he said solemnly, 


“and saying things that I ain’t ever go- 
ing to be able to apologize for; but the 
mistake’s made, and they’re said. I 
guess it'll hurt you more to have me 
stay than it'll harm these ladies and 
gentlemen if I go. You'll excuse me, 
I know,” he added, bowing with real 
dignity to his amazed and half-angry, 
half-amused guests. “My wife’s tired 
and a bit overset, and I'll take her back 
to the hotel. I'd like to have stayed to 
the end, for I was having a real good 
time, and I ain’t likely to have another 
chance with you all. Thank you for 
coming, and don’t hurry away a min- 
ute before you’ve a mind to. Now, I'll 
be wishing you good night and good-by. 
Maybe Mr. Leterbridge will take thy 
place.” 

He turned away with his tearful wife 
still clinging to his arm, and as he did 
so some man jumped upon a chair, 
and “Three cheers for Mr. Rocket!” 
rent the air. 





A PARTING 


WE lingered at the doorstep hand in hand; 
A little breeze from some cool grot afar 
Touched us caressingly, and love’s clear star 
Shed beams of benison on the quiet land. 
The surge of life that swept the paven strand 
Day long had died; there was no sound to mar 
Our heart-communion. Love seemed avatar, 
And yet, in doubt, we questioned hi’ command. 


Our glances married in the twilight pale, 
That clung about us like a violet veil; 
She smiled, and I, in questioning reply. 
Confession hung a-tremble on my lips, 
But something held it in a dumb eclipse; 
And so—and so—we only said “good-by.” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Revival of the farce following a cycle of romantic plays, comic opera, 


afternoon-tea comedies, and melodrama. 


Something about “The 


Mountain Climber,” “The Embassy Ball,” “Mr. Hopkinson,” and 
other theatrical performances that have been or are on the boards in 
New York. A retrospective view of the fag end of the season 





* course you remem- 
ber how, when the 
vogue of farce began 
with the prosperity 
of “Charley’s Aunt,” 
the postered figure 
of a cat was used to 
advertise that pro- 
duction until the ani- 
almost symbolic of 


mal came to be 
frothy entertainment. 


Well, the cat has come back. 

This does not mean only that Bran- 
don Thomas’ epoch-making play is 
revived at the Manhattan Theater. Oh, 
dear, no! It means that five of the 
twelve new pieces shop-windowed on 
Broadway in one month were of the 
class of “Charley’s Aunt.” In other 
words, farce has come back with the 
cat, and this is interésting, if only be- 
cause a year ago that sort of offering 
seemed dead as the proverbial door- 
nail. Managers simply wouldn’t look 
at manuscripts of the kind, and we who 
write about the stage explained that 
farce with music, alias musical com- 
edy, had completely driven out farce 
without music. Since “Charley’s 
Aunt” broke records here and in Lon- 
don we have had a cycle of romantic 


plays, a whirl of comic opera, two sea~- 
sons of afternoon-tea comedies, and a 
year of melodrama. Now the wheel 
has turned again, and by September 
we shall have seen all the manuscripts 
that hive been hibernating in manage- 
rial safes and dozing away in authorial 
bureau drawers. 

Not that farce is here to stay. Once 
again, oh, dear, no! Farce never can 
last more than a few months at a time, 
for the simple reason that no variety 
is possible in that class of work, and 
that after awhile the readiest laughers 
get tired of the hero who lies to his 
wife. Charles Dickson told me a few 
years ago that there were only three 
ideas possible in farce; and ever since 
then I’ve been looking for the other 
two. Up to date I haven’t found them. 
Here and there one runs across an iso- 
lated departure, like “Mr. Hopkinson” 
or “The Embassy Ball,” but only at the 
beginning of a vogue. Invariably, after 
a bit, we simmer down to first prin- 
ciples—or lack of them—and the gen- 
tleman whose falsehoods get him into 
trouble. 

A splendid example of all that a farce 
should have been in 1880, and should 
not be in 1906, is “The Mountain 
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Climber,” a “made-in-Germany” play 
which won much critical commendation 
when it was presented by Francis Wil- 
-son at the Criterion. I can account for 
“The Mountain Climber’—it fits Mr. 
Wilson’s legs as well as his trousers do 
—but I can’t quite account for the 
critical commendation. The piece went 
on about the time William A. Brady 
was telling his audiences that reviewers 
were the bane of the theater; and per- 
haps their praise of the Kraatz-Neal 
work was meant to prove that they 
weren't. I can’t be sure of this, but I 
do know that the play seemed to me as 
commonplace a bit of grossness and sil- 
ly exaggeration as has ever been wit- 
nessed in New York. Mr. Brady says 
indigestion is responsible for much of 
our modern criticism, and it is just pos- 
sible that I had a headache when I went 
to see “The Mountain Climber.” Of 
this I am not sure, either. I had one 
when I came away. 

There isn’t much use relating the 
plot of “The Mountain Climber,” be- 
cause it is exactly the plot of Augustin 
Daly’s “7-20-8,” of “On and Off,” and 
of half the other farces that you know 
by heart. Montague Sibsey, whose 
name is the cleverest thing in the piece, 
having reached what in farce is the age 
of indiscretion, contracts the habit of 
annual infidelity. No plain and simple 
way of accounting for his absences 
suggesting itself, he tells Mrs. Sibsey 
that his vacations are spent in scaling 
the loftiest peaks in the Alps. De- 
scriptions of these scales—false as your 
butcher’s—M ontague culls from a new 
book on the subject, written by a real 
mountain-climber. Mrs. Sibsey has the 
resultant letters printed in a neat little 
volume. It would be simply fudge to 
tell you the rest. You know now how 
Mr. Sibsey’s supposed guides turn up, 
ditto the chap who wrote the stolen 
story, ditto the members of an Alpine 
society, who are not in the least unde- 
ceived when Sibsey describes his san- 
guine struggle with a wild edelweiss. 
It will probably dawn upon your mind 
that Sibsey was confronted with the 
Alps and requested to give an exhibi- 
tion. You may even guess that Sibsey’s 
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stepdaughter married the author of the 
book—and it won't matter much if you 
don’t. 

The whole hash is what Dan Daly 
used to sing of as “same old story, 
nothing new”; and its developments 
are of the ready-made variety which 
any dramatist can get to fit such a 
theme. Herren Kraatz and Neal didn’t 
try to depart from convention in the 
smallest details—not even in such a de- 
tail as the selection of a locale for Sib- 
sey’s indiscretions. Sibsey was indis- 
creet in Paris. Poor old Paris, which 
has served as the symbol of misbe- 
havior in every farce that has ever been 
invented! Why, nobody knows. One 
can be just as naughty in Vienna, and a 
great deal naughtier in Brussels. Even 
little old. New York is not without its 
possibilities in that direction. 

Francis Wilson’s methods in “The 
Mountain Climber” are precisely what 
they were in “Erminie”’; and audiences 
at the Criterion seemed to find his 
Sibsey as funny as his Caddy. Mr. 
Wilson .certainly shows great intelli- 
gence and keen humor in appearing 
at the end of Act II. in his night- 


gown, and he can be hauled from the 


floor to the pinnacle of a pile of chairs 
as wittily as any one I know. May 
Robson, as Mrs. Sibsey, is the only 
member of the cast who betrays any 
grasp on character, possibly because 
hers is the only part in the piece that 
even remotely resembles a human be- 
ing. In “Mr. Hopkinson” and in “The 
Embassy Ball” you will find numbers 
of people you can recognize, people 
whose tendencies are natural and whose 
speeches are of the common or garden 
variety ; but in “The Mountain Climber” 
there is only puerile caricature and vul- 
gar physical exertion. It is a comic 
opera the music of which must have 
been lost with its ingenuity. 

It is my opinion that ‘The Embassy 
Ball” is an extraordinarily good play. 
Augustus Thomas’ latest work is not 
likely to win the popularity of the 
Kraatz-Neal piece, because “The Em- 
bassy Ball” is too clever, and “The 
Mountain Climber”’—well, “The Moun- 
tain Climber” isn’t. More than half the 
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lines in “The Embassy Ball” are of the 
kind one takes home to laugh over the 
next day. Just the same, I'd a million 
times rather have written “Widows are 
like gimlets—you don’t have to pro- 
pose; run up against them hard enough 
and you’re caught,” than to have written 
(“Biz. Sibsey throws up both hands and 
falls over bench L”). Every line in the 
play crackles. “I can’t learn French,” 
says the Honourable Hawarden-Kellte. 
“T can’t even learn American, though 
it’s very like English.” Senator Bender 
hands Thomas Jarrett a French docu- 
ment, inquiring if it looks like a mar- 
riage-license. “ ‘Liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity,’” Jarrett reads from the top of 
the paper, adding: “Nothing matri- 
monia!l about that.” Moreover, smart 
lines aren’t the only thing in “The Em- 
bassy Ball.” It’s a bright, saucy, enter- 
taining, workmanlike farce. 

The story of “The Embassy Ball,” 
which reintroduced Lawrance D’Orsay 
to New York at Daly’s Theater, con- 
cerns the various engagements—matri- 
monial, not military—of Captain H. K. 
(I insist on abbreviating the name for 
the same reason that Thomas Ingoldsby 
abbreviated the name of the Welsh 
town in “Look at the Clock.”) The 
captain is an English guardsman, be- 
longing to the same type of man Mr. 
D’Orsay represented in “The Earl of 
Pawtucket”; and one of his stupidities 
has been getting a marriage-license in 
Paris for himself and a young woman, 
who merely wanted a license for her 
bicycle. In real life nothing would be 
likely to come of the blunder, but in 
“The Embassy Ball” that irremedial 
paper crops up between the captain and 
the young woman he really loves, in- 
cidentally tangling up almost everybody 
else in the piece. The confusion is 
squeezed suddenly into order at the end 
of a rather tame third act, when the 
eight principals in the play become four 
by those curious matrimonial mathe- 
matics which make two people one. 

If the pleasure to be derived from 
“The Embassy Ball” depended upon 
its story, I should have had Mr. D’Or- 
say thinking the same things of me that 
Mr. Wilson will think when he has read 


Arns.ee’s. Luckily, the plot hasn’t any 
more to do with the entertainment than 
a clothes-line has to do with the com- 
pleteness of a man’s wardrobe. The 
fun which Mr. Thomas offers is de- 
rived from three or four unexpected 
situations, from an endless flow of epi- 
gram, and from a number of characters 
so truly sketched and so easily identi- 
fied as to be delightful. The keen old 
senator from Oregon, the typewritist 
whom he married, his career-seeking 
daughter, constantly talking art, but 
unable to paint anything “good enough 
to go on the side of an omnibus,” all 
appeal infallibly to the theater-goer 
who finds an improbable farce as un- 
satisfying as a picture in which the trees 
are shown growing upside down. 

The selection of the company which 
appears in “The Embassy Ball” must 
be put on record as a matter of genius. 
Mr. D’Orsay’s role, of course, was fitted 
to him, and not he to the roéle, but the 
casting of the other parts reveals a de- 
gree of knowledge and resourcefulness 
rare nowadays. The two best perform- 
ances in the play are those of that ad- 
mirable old actor, George Clarke, as 
the senator, and of Marion Barney, as 
his wife. Mr. Clarke is unique, his tal- 
ent and training enabling him to show 
the most hidden recesses of the char- 
acter he portrays. Miss Barney suc- 
ceeds in convincing one that she was 
a typewritist, and that she hasn’t quite 
become used to being the spouse of a 
senator. Miriam Nesbitt, a throaty and 
self-conscious young person, looks the 
art student well enough for her lack of 
repose to be forgiven, while Forrest 
Robinson’s Jarrett is so amazingly good 
that I cite it as a fresh example of the 
cleverness of the stage-manager. I 
have been watching Mr. Robinson for 
years, and I never dreamed that he 
could play such a part as that of the 
dryly humorous Jarrett. The remain- 
der of the organization is adequate, and 
I have the word of The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theater With Me that Rose 
Hubbard is gowned uncommonly well. 
The remark robbed me of the oppor- 
tunity for making a pun about the 
actress and the kind of negligée which 
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once was known as a Mother Hubbard, 
so that you ought to be very grateful to 
The Lady. 

“Mr. Hopkinson,” produced by Frank 
Curzon and James K. Hackett, is not 
a better farce than “The Embassy 
Ball,” but it has the advantage of a 
fresh personality in Dallas Welford, 
whose début in this country was made 
in that piece at the Savoy. English 
comedians, like beef, are best when 
freshly imported, and we have not yet 
had time to accustom ourselves to Mr. 
Welford as we have to Mr. D’Orsay. 
The former gentleman is the kind of 
performer whom old-timers describe as 
a “mugger,” and in general appearance 
he resembles nothing else so much as 
one of those pen-wiper dolls which 
pious young women make for their rec- 
tors out of peanuts. Mr. Welford’s 
presence in New York was an accident, 
another actor having originated the role 
of Hopkinson in London, but it proved 
a lucky thing for the Messrs. Curzon 
and Hackett. A funnier man has not 
been seen on Broadway in many moons, 
and his individuality goes into that of 
“Hoppy” with extreme neatness. 

“Hoppy” is a type of “bounder” quite 
new to the stage in America. An in- 
significant little grocer, small in body 
and soul, he comes suddenly into a for- 
tune so tempting that even an aristo- 
crat like the Duchess of Braceborough 
does not hesitate to make a match be- 
tween him and her impecunious niece, 
Lady Thyra Egglesby. The humor of 
the play, which is as delicious as it is 
boundless, arises from the efforts of 
“Hoppy” to suit himself to his new 
surroundings, from the efforts of the 
surrounders to suit themselves with 
“Hoppy,” and from the appearance of 
a shrewd serving-maid, in type much 
like the manicure of “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” to whom the greengrocer had 
engaged himself before he contemplated 
being a millionaire. This maid, Eliza 
Dibbs, extracts a large sum of money 
as the price of her silence, and catches 
“Hoppy” on the rebound when he dis- 
covers that his rebellious bride-to-have- 
been has clandestinely married Lord 
Gawthorpe. 
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The fun of “Mr. Hopkinson” has its 
foundation almost entirely in the draw- 
ing of the central character. The Eng- 
lish farce has neither the wit of the 
American nor the horse-play of the 
German. Its most obvious point of 
superiority over the latter, however, is 
in its verisimilitude. The value of 
this fidelity to life and nature was 
never better exemplified. Hopkinson is 
laughable when, after every one else 
has refused to admire the paste neck- 
lace purchased for Lady Thyra, he goes 
into a corner to admire it himself, pure- 
ly and simply because that weakness 
is sufficiently human for the best and 
the worst of us to understand it. Neith- 
er you nor I have ever been pulled to 
the top of a stack of furniture, sheet- 
covered to represent the Alps, in or- 
der to be photographed for publica- 
tion, and we cannot comprehend the 
mentality of a man who would permit 
himself to be so hauled about, but both 
of us know what it is to gloat surrep- 
titiously over a thing which we have 
done or bought. Outside of Mr. Wel- 
ford and Annie Hughes, who imper- 
sonates the maid, the organization pre- 
senting ‘““Mr. Hopkinson” is merely a 
nice, even, well-balanced English com- 
pany, the members of which succeed 
unusually well in conveying the impres- 
sion that they are gentlefolk. 

During the last part of the season the 
Garrick Theater announced an aggre- 
gation that “Wm. H. Reynolds, Pres.,”’ 
promises is to be maintained as a 
stock company. This aggregation, 
while not the equal of those formerly 
kept at the Empire and the Lyceum, 
proved to be a creditable one, in- 
cluding many capable actors and ac- 
tresses. The initial offering of the com- 
pany was “Gallops,” a vaudeville sketch 
in four acts adapted from the book of 
the same name by David Gray. Its 
story might easily be told dramatically 
in twenty minutes. The play, now on 


the road, is smartly unfolded and fairly 
clever, but one does feel it rather a 
waste of time to wait from eight-fifteen 
until eleven o’clock merely to make sure 
that the leading man is going to marry 
the girl. 














“Gallops”—no relation to “The Gal- 
loper’’—is laid in the racing colony on 
Long Island, and is so horsy that one 
feels like saying, not that the comedy 
was written, but that it was ridden. 
Jack Heminway, who is rather afraid 
of horses, is thrown by circumstances 
and a runaway named The Parson into 
the midst of this colony. He pretends 
to be fond of the saddle because he has 
fallen in love with Nell Colfax, an en- 
thusiast on the subject, and so finds 
himself mounted on the favorite in a 
friendly steeplechase. Randolph Gor- 
don, the villain, and Captain Palgrave, 
the assistant villain, have bet heavily on 
another contestant, in addition to which 
Gordon wants to marry Nell Colfax for 
her money. Accordingly, he contrives 
to be thrown in the race, and accuses 
Heminway of having fouled him. Of 
course the piece ends in the discomfiture 
of both scoundrels and the triumph of 
virtue in the person of Jack Heminway. 

Mr. Gray has a great deal to learn 
about playwriting, good as “Gallops” is 
for a maiden effort. No skilled dram- 
atist nowadays creates undiluted vil- 
lains. They went out of fashion with 
climatic curtain cues and scenery that 
split in the middle. Personally, I hope 
undiluted heroes may soon follow suit. 
A wholly admirable man is distressing 
in real life and disgusting on the stage, 
where his presence is to be explained 
by the unwillingness of male stars and 
leading men to play any other sort of 
part. It was tiresome in “Gallops” to 
find that Heminway couldn’t be allowed 
to fear horses because “it was his na- 
ture to”; that even cowardice in a hero 
must have been engendered by a great 
act of courage. The construction of 
the piece is crude, three-fourths of the 
story being told in spoken duets, but, 
its faults all considered, it is far from a 
bad entertainment. 

Charles Richman is the principal 
member of the Garrick company, and 
he makes Heminway a genial, agree- 
able, manly fellow. I do not expect soon 
to see Mr. Richman do another piece 
of acting as fine as was that he con- 
tributed to “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” and 
his present work may be set down as 
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eminently satisfactory. William F. 
Hawtrey, a brother of Charles Haw- 
trey, and himself a well-known star in 
Australia, lends grace and distinction 
to a wee bit of a part, while W. L. 
Abingdon as Gordon and Frances Starr 
as Neill are to be highly praised. Miss 
Starr has a notably graphic minute, @ 
la Thomas W. Ross, when, standing on 
the step of a coach, she lets her ex- 
pression narrate to the audience the 
progress of the race which she is sup- 
posed to be witnessing. Others in the 
cast are William Ingersoll, George Hol- 
land, Brandon Hurst, Hall McAllister, 
Grace Kimball, and Grace Filkins. 

The bulk of whatever credit attaches 
to the production of “Brown of Har- 
vard,” at the Princess, must be given 
to Henry Miller, whose stage manage- 
ment turned a poor play into an ex- 
ceedingly good entertainment. Rida 
Johnson Young, wife of James Young, 
the actor, and herself formerly an ac- 
tress, wrote “Brown of Harvard,” 
building, as do generally people of that 
profession who become dramatists, on 
what the stage has always shown as 
natural emotions instead of on the emo- 
tions that are common to every-day 
life. “Brown of Harvard,” called a 
college comedy, is a sort of Peter Pan 
among plays, and its success has grown 
out of the rollicking spirit of youth that 
permeates the performance. I have 
never seen another theatrical offering 
so full of reminder of the days “when 
all the world was young, lad’’; so ut- 
terly unmindful of the rotten philosophy 
of sophisticated Broadway. 

Brown loves Evelyn Ames. Evelyn's 
brother, Wilton, rather a bad lot, has 
made love to Marian Thorne, a young 
Southern girl, studying at Radcliffe, 
while her brother, Gerald, works his 
way through Harvard. Brown has been 
assisting Thorne, without the plucky 
student being aware of it, but, when 
affairs reach a climax between Wilton 
and Marian, and the girl is caught in 
the act of running away, Gerald needs 
no stronger proof than a forged check 
to make him believe Brown the tempter 
of his sister. He promptly quits the 
boat in which he was to pull stroke 
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for Harvard against English oarsmen, 
and Brown as promptly takes his place. 
The race is won by the home crew, 
greatly to the chagrin of Victor Colton, 
who has bet on the visitors, and who 
planned the disclosure to Thorne in or- 
der to win his wagers. In the end, 
Brown’s innocence is established by 
others, his own mouth being sealed 
through fear of wounding the woman 
he loves and whose faith 4n him has 
been completely shaken by his silence. 
There is the usual reward of the virtu- 
ous and punishment of the wicked. 
“Brown of Harvard,” like “Gallops,” 
suffers from too much villainy and too 
much heroism. Browm is made so saint- 
ly that one completely loses interest in 
him, feeling the utter lack of even that 
one touch of humanness which makes 
auditor and player kin. Women au- 
thors are prone to create this kind of 
role, and there is something pathetic in 
their doing so. Such a character as 
Brown generally represents their own 
hopes; their own ideas of what men 
should be, and, except behind the foot- 
lights, never, never are. Mrs. Young’s 
comedy reaches its climax in the boat- 
race scene, the contest taking place off 
stage, and the audience being kept in- 
formed by the remarks of the sup- 
posed spectators. There has been an 
epidemic of these Christian Science 
spectacles this season, including the 
horse-race in “Gallops” and’ the peak- 
scaling exploit in “The Mountain 
Climber.” The idea was introduced 
years ago in “The Sporting Duchess,” 
and, except in “Brown of Harvard,” 
where it has been galvanized by Mr. 
Miller, its realization always has struck 
me as being funny. How can the most 
imaginative of audiences get excited at 
seeing a parcel of players wildly cheer- 
ing at the “back drop”? “Brown of 
Harvard” is extremely well worth see- 
ing. The cast includes Henry Wood- 


ruff, Laura Hope Crews, Albert Perry, 
Walter Thomas, and some people of 
less importance. 

Of the serious dramas of the month, 
two stand out preeminently as strong 
in theme and worthy in purpose. These 
two are Henri Lavedan’s 


“The Duel,” 
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in which Charles Frohman presents 
Otis Skinner, at the Hudson, and Don- 
ald MacLaren’s “The Redskin,” of- 
fered by William A. Brady at the Lib- 
erty. “The Duel” is a fight for a 
woman’s soul, a dramatic commodity 
over which we make much fuss on the 
stage, but to which we attach little im- 
portance in workaday life. The woman 
is the Duchess de Chaiiles. Her hus- 
band has been mad for years, and is 
slowly dying. Doctor Morey, the 
duke’s physician, loves the duchess, 
who returns his passion, but, loath 
to give herself guiltily, flies to the con- 
fessional for refuge. The priest to 
whom she confesses is the Abbé Daniel, 
brother of the doctor, and determined 
to defeat him in the combat for the soul 
aforesaid. The result is the duel, won 
by neither man, since Doctor Morey 
finally possesses the duchess, but only 
after the death of the duke has made 
this possible in a manner quite satis- 
factory to the abbé. 

“The Duel” has two of the best acts 
I have ever seen and one of the worst. 
It is not the only piece now running 
in New York which is spoiled in its 
latter half, so that one begins to wish, 
with that Irishman who wanted to cut 
the end off a rope, that one might omit 
the last act of a play. The second act 
of “The Duel,” on the other hand, is 
admirable because of its great dramatic 
force, and structurally remarkable for 
the fact that its unfolding employs but 
three characters. 

Otis Skinner is a disappointment in 
the rdle of the abbé. Given a roman- 
tic character, Mr. Skinner, with his 
fine voice and his graceful presence, is 
the most agreeable of our male stars, 
but he is far too declamatory and too 
prodigal of gesture for a modern part 
like that allotted him in “The Duel.” 
Guy Standing, as Doctor Morey, ridicy 
ulous though he might be in a classic 
role, reveals Mr. Skinner as_ essen- 
tially an actor of the old school. We 
are willing to believe that the knights 
of an earlier age drew their swords so, 
but men of to-day do not close and open 
doors with a flourish. Mr. Standing’s 
work is the finest he has ever done in 
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New York, and Eben Plympton appears 
to great advantage as an elderly bishop. 
Fay Davis is a horribly emotional 
duchess, whose personality seems sin- 
gularly hard and unlovely when con- 
trasted with that which she disclosed in 
“The Whitewashing of Julia.” 

“The Redskin,” widely advertised as 
a play in which all the characters were 
Indians, proved to be an ordinary melo- 
drama of civilized paleface life mas- 
querading behind the mask of savagery. 
The characters in Mr. MacLaren’s cast 
had names that sounded like the titles 
of intermezzos by Mabel McKinley, but 
there ,the simulation ceased. The dia- 
logue of the piece was early English— 
could you imagine an Indian speaking 
of “the sweet solace of your sympathy” ? 
—the situations were those of the mod- 
ern drawing-room comedy, and the 
theme was of a sort that could not 
have been understood by the original 
Americans. There was not even the 
atmosphere of the “Region of the Great 
Lakes in 1750,” Mr. MacLaren being 
guilty of such gross inaccuracies as 
the burial of a brave in the ground and 
the appearance of a squaw with culti- 
vated flowers to lay upon his last rest- 
ing-place. The men represented all 
wore the sort of garb to which we have 
been accustomed by Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West, and the women appeared in a 
costume that seemed a combination of 
physical culture blouse and divided 
skirt. I’m not exactly sure what In- 
dians around the Great I_akes wore in 
the year 1750, but I’m inclined to think 
that it was about what got Eve into 
trouble. 

It is easy to see why Mr. Brady be- 
came incensed at the critics for ridi- 
culing “The -Redskin,” since his aim 
was the high one of providing a pro- 
duction picturesque and poetic, yet there 
is no denying that much in the per- 
formance appealed to one’s sense of 
humor. As to the originality of the 
play, the situation of finding a woman 
in a man’s room, first used in a tragedy 
by Lope de Vega, is equally trite 
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whether the room is a London apart- 
ment or a teepee. Most of “The Red- 
skin,” like this episode, was conven- 
tional melodrama in war-paint. Not- 
withstanding this, certain scenes had an 
astonishing amount of crude force, and 
the piece proved interesting, if only 
because of its environment, its surface 
novelty, and the beauty of its setting. 

February, March, and April were 
fruitful of performances which do not 
merit extended notice. Rupert Hughes’ 
first play, “The Triangle,” was hatched 
at the Manhattan, and did not survive 
the process of incubation. “The Title 
Mart,” at the Madison Square, was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of Howard 
Kyle in a four-act mush of maudlin- 
ism entitled “The Greater Love.” Mr. 
Kyle’s impersonation was interesting, 
as was the performance of several other 
members of the cast, but the production 
must be set down at best as an exam- 
ple of that ill-advised grave-digging 
which disinters popular heroes to con- 
trast their more or less real bodies with 
the ideals fostered by the public. “Lin- 
coln,” written and acted by Benjamin 
Chapin at the Liberty, was another ex- 
ample of this ghoulishness. “George 
Washington, Jr.,” attracted to the Her- 
ald Square those persons who enjoy 
the George Cohan kind of entertain- 
ment; and a bright burlesque of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” and “The 
Squaw Man” was added to the tire- 
some performance at Joe Weber's 
Music-Hall. A musical comedy called 
“His Majesty” lasted for a few minutes 
at the Majestic, and an amusing but 
hackneyed farce, written by Edgar 
Selwyn and entitled “It’s All Your 
Fault,” was presented at the Savoy. 
Richard Mansfield condescended to be 
seen in his repertoire at the New Am- 


sterdam. Agreeing with Alan Dale 
that Mr. Mansfield is probably the 


worst actor in America, but lacking 
Mr. Dale’s willingness to argue the 
matter, I shall content myself with the 
bare statement that the engagement 
was a financial success. 
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How the functions and methods of literary criticism have altered in 
the last fifty years. Influences that have helped to bring it about. Changes 
in popular taste. Ellen Glasgow’s “The Wheel of Life’’ the most nota- 
ble of the new books, ““The Dawn of a To-morrow,” by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. “Wild Justice,” by Lloyd Osbourne. Other new books 


RT is a rather interest- 
ing pastime, if noth- 
ing more, to consid- 
er the gradual decline 
in the last five or 
six decades of lit- 
erary criticism as a 
learned profession. 
os That it is not what 
it was in the days of Hazlitt and Sainte- 
Beuve is because, for one thing, both 
literary taste and general intelligence 
are more widely diffused; the vast ma- 
jority of people are insatiable readers, 
and the supply of reading-matter is 
practically inexhaustible, so that as a 
natural and inevitable consequence the 
people themselves know better what 
they want to read and can find it with 
less difficulty. Literary criticism can 
no longer successfully undertake and 
carry out the role of guide, philosopher, 
friend, and instructor to the public, 
which has its own tastes, from the 
crudest to the most refined, and insists 
upon gratifying them in its own way; 
as a rule, the reading public is its own 
critic. 
Nevertheless, the reviewers still have 
a place to fill, and they may still secure 
a hearing if they are wise. Any one 
of them who is tolerant enough of the 
opinions of other people to realize that 
there may be differences in point of 
view, in training, in environment, and 
in taste, and to sympathize to some ex- 
tent, at least, with all of them, will find 
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that he has a function to perform and 
an influence to exert. Without sur- 
rendering in the slightest degree his 
own standards of literary excellence, he 
may yet concede a great deal to the 


preferences of the average reader, and 


help the latter to satisfy his special 
needs in the most advantageous way. 
All that the critic is actually called 
upon to do nowadays is to explain the 
type of book of which he writes, and to 
extract and present its vital individ- 
uality, if it has any. Dogmatism and 
pedantry in these matters are things of 
the past. 

3ut if literary criticism was more 
pretentious in its aspect of learning 
half a century ago, it was by no means 
infallible. In the light of subsequent 
events, some of its sins of omission 
seem almost unpardonable. It would 
be rather difficult to match in these 
days the blindness which overlooked 
the genius manifested in “The Scarlet 
Letter” and “Sartor Resartus,” for in- 
stance. Books which have since be- 
come a permanent part of our literature 
were disregarded, and others which en- 
joyed the widest popularity are forgot- 
ten. As to the latter, by the way, it 
would be interesting to take a census 
of the people who ever heard of Fitz- 
James O’Brien, John Galt, Dutton 
Cook, Samuel Warren, or any one of 
a dozen others whose books were wide- 
ly read fifty or seventy-five years ago. 
To be sure, we have had our “David 
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Harum,” already more than half for- 
gotten, but we have not neglected “The 
Divine Fire” and “The House of 
Mirth.” 

Literary taste, which has 
from oblivion the great ones of the 
past, and given due recognition to its 
contemporaries, may fairly claim the 
credit of doing most of its own think- 
ing without depending unduly upon the 
opinions of others, and may well sug- 
gest to professional opinion the virtue 
of humility. 

He 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s purpose in 
writing “The Wheel of Life,” Double- 
day, Page & Co., while it may not be 
altogether obvious to the average read- 
er, is still strong enough to establish the 
unity of the story, and weld together 
elements that superficially appear to be 
more or less incongruous. 

Whereas, in her previous books, 
“The Battleground” and “The Deliv- 
erance,” the action of the narratives 
was largely the action of events, ex- 
ternal, that of “The Wheel of Life’’ is, 
in the main, psychological, designed 
to show the interplay of human emo- 
tions, motives, desires, ambitions, and 
the effects produced by them upon the 
characters in the book. It is a book of 
remarkable power, and the reader is 
made to feel, irresistibly, that Miss 
Glasgow is presenting, vitally and viv- 
idly, a phase of human existence rather 
than the mere surface experiences of a 
few individvals. 

This purpose doubtless led her to se- 
lect New York as the scene for the 
story, because the complexities of New 
York life afford wider diversities of 
moral and ethical phenomena than are 
supplied in smaller communities. In 
some respects, the results of this se- 
lection are unfortunate, because the 
author is obviously not altogether fa- 
miliar with her material. 

Nevertheless, the dramatic strength 
of the story is profound and convin- 
cing; in spite of the deliberation with 
which it is told, its cumulative effect 
holds the interest unflagging to the end. 

Laura Wilde, Roger Adams, and 
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Arnold Kemper are, of course, the 
principal characters, but no less neces- 
sary to the development of the story 
are Perry and Gerty Bridewell, Ma- 
dame Alta, and Connie. 
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“The Scarlet Empire,” by David M. 
Parry, Bobbs-Merrill Company, may be 
regarded as a protest against the rising 
tide of socialism which, apparently, is 
sweeping everything before it. 

While it is, of course, pure fiction, 
the book is hardly more than a de- 
scription of an ideal state of socialism, 
which, it is imagined, exists in the lost 
Atlantis beneath the — sea. John 
Walker, a youthful socialist, is sup- 
posed to be drowned while bathing at 
Coney Island, but in reality is trans- 
ported in some unexplained way to this 
fabled region, from which he afterward 
escapes through the agency of a sunken 
submarine boat. He himself tells very 
graphically the story of his experi- 
ences, which were of such a character 
as to cure him effectually of his social- 
istic proclivities. 

The rather dry details, descriptive 
of the constitution and customs of the 
submarine state of Atlantis, are rather 
relieved by his fervid love-affair with 
Astraa, one of the daughters of the 
state, who, with two other rebels, ac- 
company him upon his return to the 
surface of the sea. 

The story is extremely well told, and, 
save for a little too much elaboration 
of economic matters, is consistently in- 
teresting. It ought to be suggestive to 
overenthusiastic socialists. 
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The conquests of the American wom- 
an abroad will continue indefinitely to 
interest her country men and women, 
whether they are chronicled in the 
newspapers as facts or exploited as 
fiction by enterprising authors and pub- 
lishers. 

“The Lady and the Ladder,” by 
Harrison G. Rhodes, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is, as the title 
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so frankly indicates, the story of a 
climber; though it must be understood 
that the reproach ordinarily implied by 
the term rests very lightly upon Mary 
Whiting. She is a Chicago product, 
known early in her career as “Mame,” 
but after the death of two husbands, 
her second widowhood began with the 
possession of a comfortable fortune 
and a stepdaughter, both of which 
proved valuable in her campaign for 
social distinction. 

After reading the author’s descrip- 
tion of Mary Whiting, her methods, her 
intuitive appreciation of opportunities, 
no one is likely to be surprised at her 
success both for herself and for the un- 
attractive Pauline. From the time of 
their chance meeting with ~-Laurie 
Marston on the train from Paris, Mrs. 
Whiting never made a misplay. If at 
the very end her transaction with Hugh 
Erskine seems to the reader to be a 
piece of double-dealing, it must be re- 
membered first that she promised him 
nothing, and, second, that what she did 
was undertaken mainly in behalf of 
Pauline. 

A word ought to be said about the 
attractive manner in which the book is 
bound, printed, and illustrated. The 
publishers are to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon getting out a volume put 
together with so much good taste. 
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Francis Lynde has written a good 
story of the development of the iron 
and steel industry in the Tennessee val- 
levs, which he aptly calls “The Quick- 
ening’; it is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. Perhaps it should 
be more correctly called a Tennessee 
romance with a background of iron and 
steel. 

It is the not altogether unfamiliar 
tale of the artful corporation promoter 
and the unsophisticated owner of valu- 
able mineral or other lands. The meth- 
ods of Duxbury Farley were not new; 
they had been used before in the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania and in the 
mining-camps of the West. But, fortu- 
nately for novel readers, fiction is not 


governed by the same rules as facts, 
so that in this story Tom Gordon was 
able to save the property of his father 
and Major Dabney, and defeat Farley’s 


- scheme for the reorganization of Chia- 


wassee Consolidated after it had been 
wrecked. To be sure, Tom was rather 
youthful to have accomplished all that 
he did, but, it is hardly necessary to 
say, that fact does not in the least im- 
pair the interest of the story; and his 
rivalry with Farley’s son, Vincent, for 
the favor of Ardea Dabney, complicated 
as it was by the entanglement of Nan 
Bryerson’s affairs with his, adds a rath- 
er dramatic love element. 

The whole story is told with a re- 
freshing force and directness, and the 
action makes no halt from the beginning 
to the end. It shows decided improve- 
ment over Mr. Lynde’s last book, “The 
Grafters.” 
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While it is highly improbable that 
Mrs. Burnett, in writing “The Dawn 
of a To-morrow,” published by Scrib- 
ners, had any intention of exploiting 
the doctrines of Christian Science, it is 
not at all unlikely that parallels will be 
drawn even if devotees of the cult do 
not lay claim to the book as an addi- 
tion to their literature. 

Not that there is any attempt made 
by the author to authenticate, by means 
of her story, the theory of occult heal- 
ing, but there is a suggestion of the 
“New Thought,” at least, in the mys- 
terious inspiration received by Jinny 
Montaubyn from the “lidy at the 
’orspitle.” Whatever it was, it was 
imparted by Jinny, through the street 
waif, Glad, to Anthony Dart, otherwise 
Sir Oliver Holt, and transformed him 
from a shattered human wreck into a 
strong man. 

The story which embraces the high- 
est and lowest in humanity, both in the 
worldly and unworldly sense, is fasci- 
nating chiefly because it shows how de- 
pendent human beings are upon each 
other, how often the mightiest are res- 
cued by the weakest, as Anthony Dart 
was by the friends that he stumbled 
upon in the slums. Mrs. Burnett has 
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told her story directly, unpretentiously, 
effectively, interestingly. 
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A new volume of short stories by 
Lloyd Osbourne, entitled “Wild Jus- 
tice,” is just published by D. Appleton 
& Co. There are seven of them, the 
scenes of which are all laid in the is- 
lands of the South Pacific; the people 
are sailors, natives, consular officials, 
and missionaries; and the combination 
constitutes excellent material in Mr. 
Osbourne’s hands, for very interesting 
stories. 

Readers of AINSLEE’s will remem- 
ber one of them, “Mr. Bob,” which ap- 
peared in the Christmas number of the 
magazine, as a charming child story. 
Of the rest, “The Renegade” and 
“Forty Years Between” are perhaps 
the strongest and, on the whole, the 
most artistically handled. 

Unless one has had personal expe- 
rience with characters such as these 
and with their surroundings, he is, of 
course, obliged to take a good deal on 
faith, but, even so, the atmosphere of 
the stories is so sincere that one can- 
not but be convinced that the pictures 
of Samoan life given by Mr. Osbourne 
are absolutely faithful. 
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The latest volume by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 
is “The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight,” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; and it is a 
no less fascinating book than its pred- 
ecessors. 

The Princess Priscilla of Lothen 
Kunitz, in spite of the artificial and 
ceremonious environment of court life, 
is still human enough to find its re- 
straints intolerable, and in her vague 
longing for something different she 
turns to her tutor, the court librarian, 
affectionately known as Fritzing. As 
he is an elderly man, there can, of 
course, be no scandal in his companion- 
ship, so together they disappear from 
the duchy of Lothen Kunitz, and take 
refuge in an English village and set up 


housekeeping there. What happened 
to the two during their two weeks’ resi- 
dence constitutes ‘“The Princess Pris- 
cilla’s Fortnight.” The time was long 
enough for both of them to find out 
how little they knew of the world, and 
how much they had been accustomed 
to take for granted; long enough, also, 
for the Princess Priscilla to add two 
new suitors to her train, in the persons 
of Robin Morrison, the son of an 
English vicar, and Sir Augustus Shut- 
tleworth, a rather pathetic young noble- 
man. 

One cannot help sympathizing at the 
beginning with the longing of the prin- 
cess to escape the weary monotony of 
the court, nor with her willingness, at 
the end, to go back with the prince. 
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“The Thread of Gold,’ by the 
author of “The House of Quiet,” pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., is a series 
of papers commenting in a leisurely 
Way upon some aspects of life that 
have casually enlisted the author’s in- 
terest. 

The author says in the prefatory re- 
marks: “I do not intend to try to be 
interesting and amusing, or even fine. 
I mean to put into my book only the 
things that appear to me to be deep and 
strange and beautiful.” There is more 
than a suggestion in this of a self-con- 
scious straining for effect, which is 
rather unpromising; but if the reader 
has sufficient patience he will find that 
the book. is much more worth while 
than it at first seems to be. 

Some of the topics which are inter- 
estingly discussed are “Leisure,” 
“Authorship,” “After Death,” “The 
Mystery of Suffering,” and “The Mys- 
tery of Evil.” 
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Cy Warman’s latest book of railroad 
stories, published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, under the title of “The Last 
Spike,” interesting as it is, does not 
equal his previous work on the same 
theme. 

With the exception of the story called 
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“The Mysterious Signal,” which is, ap- 
parently at least, a piece of pure fiction, 
the collection offers but slight evidence 
of creative effort. The first story, for 
example, that from which the book 
takes its title, gives the impression of 
being largely a recital of facts, the cen- 
tral idea being the completion of the 
Central and Union Pacific Railroads. 
Some of the others, such as “Chasing 
the White Mail” and “The Great 
Wreck on the Pére Marquette,” do not 
quite come up to the expectations that 
the names suggest, and are, to that ex- 
tent, disappointing. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that all 
of the stories are absorbing, so much so 
that no one, having taken up the book, 
will be disposed to lay it aside without 
finishing it. 
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The Bobbs-Merrill Company has just 
published another new book by Anna 
Katharine Green, which is fit to take 
its place among the best stories she has 
written. ‘“The Woman in the Alcove” 
is decidedly reminiscent of the excel- 
lencies of “The Leavenworth Case,” 
“Marked Personal,” and “The Circular 
Study.” The plot is a novel one, even 
for a detective story, and the whole book 
shows signs of greater care in construc- 
tion than is to be found in some of the 
author’s later tales. 

The action, which is thoroughly up- 
to-date, alternates between New York 
and New Mexico. The crime, which is 
the murder of Mrs. Fairbrother, a so- 
cietv belle, is provoked by the previous 
theft of a magnificent diamond from the 
collection of a wealthy Englishman. 
The circumstances under which the un- 
fortunate woman was killed are sensa- 
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tional and dramatic enough to concen- 
trate the reader’s interest at the outset, 
and the subsequent events at the mines 
of her husband in New Mexico main- 
tain the suspense up to the unexpected 
climax. Sweetwater, the young de- 
tective, who is proving himself a not 
unworthy successor of Mr. Gryce, fig- 
ures prominently in the solution of the 
mystery. 

The reader should have the benefit 
of the excitement of reading the story 
at first hand, so it would not be fair to 
him to say anything further about it 
than to assure him that it is well worth 
his while to get it. 

ee 
Important New Books. 
Wister, The 
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“Lady Baltimore,” Owen 
Macmillan Co. 

“Mr. Pratt,” 
3arnes & Co. 

“The Spoilers,” 
Bros. 

“The Court of Love,” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Pam Decides,” Bettina von Hutten, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“The Four Million,” O. 
Phillips & Co. 

“Cowardice Court,’ George 
Cutcheon, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Chateau of Montplaisir,” Molly El- 
liott Seawell, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Silas Strong,” Irving Bacheller, Harper & 
3ros. 

“All for the Love of a Lady,” 
Macartney Lane, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Edge of Hazard,” George 
30obbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Law _ Breakers,” Grant, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Lady Betty Crosses the Water,” C. N. & 
A. M. Williamson, McClure, Phillips & Co. 

“The Awakening,” Margaret Deland, Har- 
per & Bros. 

“If Youth But 
Macmillan Co : 


Joseph C. Lincoln, 
Rex E. Beach, Harper & 
Alice Brown, 


Henry, McClure, 


Barr Mc- 


Elinor 
Horton, 


Robert 


Knew,” Egerton Castle, 
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Write for Information To-Day While You Think of It. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF ‘AMERICA. 


Incorporated as @ Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Den. 90 NEWARK, N, & 
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What we know you would 


always say ‘Schlitz beer’ when 





you order. If you could visit our 
brewery—as thousands have done— 
you would insist on the beer that 1s 


brewed here. 


You would want a beer clean— 
as ours is. You would want it 
filtered and aged as we do it. You 
would want to know that every 
bottle is sterilized—that it 1s pure— 
as 1s every 
bottle of 

Schlitz. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or 
crown ts branded Schhitz. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee:Famous. 
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AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 





Haddon F{all 


ATLANTIC CITY 


New Jersey — 





CENTRALLY LOCATED OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 











Golfing, Automobiling 
Horseback Riding 
Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


BOOHLET AND RATES 
ON APPLICATION 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 
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“The Best Gift of All” 
4 —Her Diamond Engagement Ring 
be) THE LOFTIS SYSTEM. Thanks to the Loftis System the day has passed when only 
\' 


the rich can wear a Diamond. The credit of the honest 
employee is just as good as that of his more fortunate employer. Confidence in the honesty 
of the people is the keynote of our success. 


DIAMONDS AS AN INVESTMENT. Diamonds are a better and safer investment 


oe 


than real estate, banks. insurance, stocks, 
ete, By the Loftis System you have possession of your property while paying for it, the 
pleasure of its use and the increase in valuation which is sure to follow. Diamonds have 
advanced in value 20 per cent annually in recent years and their scarcity indicates a still 
further increase in the near future. Diamonds are the universal currency and can be immed- 
lately converted into cash. Diamonds enhance woman's beauty, also man’s prestige and 
prosperity. It pays to look prosperous; to be successful, look successful—wear a Diamond- 


LOFTIS : O 
system UVDIAMONDS. creprr 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 1¢t vs sen4 sou our new illustrated Catalog, 66 pages, 1000 photo- 


graphic reproductions of the latest and most fashionable in jewelry 
art; you can make selection in the privacy of your own home and the article selected will be sent on approval without 
expense to you. If you decide to purchase, you pay one fifth of the amount and pay the balance in eight equal monthly 


payments, 

OUR PRICES are 10 to 15 per cent lower than the ordinary spot cash retail jeweler. We are direct importers, 
buying our Diamonds in the rough, which we cleave, cut and polish in our own work shops. In 

buying from us you save the profit of broker, jobber, wholesaler and retailer. 


OUR GUARANTEE We give you our written guarantee certificate as to value and quality of Diamond 

* purchased, and the privilege of exchunging same at any time for any other article of Jewelry 
from our Million Dollar Stock, or for a larger stone. allowing you full credit for what you have already paid. Our Guar- 
antee is backed by higher bank and commercial ratings than all our small imitators combined—consult your local Banker, 
have him refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Every transaction with our customers is strictly confidential, for even your own 


family need not know that you are not paying spot cash — unless you tell them. 
The Diamond your friend is wearing was probably bought on the Loftis System. 


YOUR CREDIT established with us is a valuable‘asset elsewhere. Other standards of value may rise or fall, but 
Diamonds, the universal currency, will continually increase in value. 


THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMONDS ON CREDIT HOUSE, 2stablished in 1858, with a 
cess, we are the oldest, the largest, and most reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. 


“ »? Let us act as your bankers and help you makemoney, Send today for latest Catalog and Dia- 
SAVE A DIAMOND. mond Souvenir,showing™ How easily you can wear and own a Diamond by the LoftisSystem.” 


DIAMOND CUTTERS DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
vent, WATCHMAKERS JEWELERS 
(P$5)o2-06 STATE STREET BROS 8.0. || CHICAGO, ILL, U.6.A. 


Llustration, courtesy Chicago Reoord-Herald Sunday Magazine 
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Made of the best “bristles” and 
“backs” procurable— put to- 


gether by the most skilled 
labor, inan absolutely clean 
and sanitary factory—the 
largest and most com- 
plete in the world 
DUPONT BRUSHES 
outlast several 

ordinary brushes 
but cost no more. 


Hundreds of styles 

—in all woods, 

REAL EBONY, 

bone, pearl, 

ivory — for 

hair, teeth, 

face, hands, 

clothes, etc 

Sold by Dry 

f Goods, Dey art- 
(Illustrations Actual Size.) = 2 se 



















































6&0 Harvest Moon Brooch, 15 blue-white Diamonds....... ...-- 6400.00 | if not at your 
61 Ring, 12 Fine white Diamonds, 1 whole Pearl....... . -. 260,00 3 * -_ “Jeater’e, India 
&2_ Ring, 8 fine blue-white Diamonds, 1 whole Pearl 650.00 - ~ aie seh ane 
&8 Scarf Pin, gold and plat. mtg., fine white Diamonds. ... 75.00 7 ¢ . ’ por * gece 
5&4 Brooch, fine Baroque Pearls, 1 fine blue-white Diamond. 100.00 angle: , Ae wer r 

&& Scarf Pin, 20th Century, 1 fine blue-white Diamond.. - %5.00 Orne that you 
5&6 Ring, 18 fine white Diamonds, Opal center 7 ag oy o are = 
&T Collar Button, | fine blue-white Diamond ° 5.00 plied. 
68 Ring, 14 fine Diamonds, Emerald center 800.00 FREE BOOKLET 


We prepay express charges about Brushes and 
: iain ; F Bristles, how to select 
Send for new 1906 Catalog illustrating thousands of very latest Novelties in and take care of Brushes 
Jewelry, Silverware, Art Goods, Stationery, Watches, Clocks, etc. Most beau etc., sent on request . 
tiful Jewelry Catalog ever issued. , quest. 


, r E. DUPONT & CO. \ é 
JOHN G, PIERIK & GO, springfea, 1 i a Si 


a _ e N ¥ . 2 ’ 
THE BIG JEWELRY HOUSE, IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, lew York Omice, 26-28 Washington Piace 
81 PIERIK BUILDING. 


Where Cleanliness is Valued | THE DU PLIGRA PH 


poate area ih el The latest invention in Duplicating Machines 
to the simpler, cleaner and —Looks like gold—as good as gold.— 

far more beautiful ‘‘Sani- 
taire” Beds, the beds in which 
every point is open to fresh 
air and sunlight and in which 
dust can’t collect nor 
vermin breed. If you 
would sleep in cleanliness 
you can’t get along without 
one of these hygienic 











Very simple. No stencil, no rollers, 
no expensive supplies, no soiled hands, 
Cleans itself—requires no washing. Very 
durable. 100 perfect copies trom pen 
written original in ten minutes. Equally 
speedy with typewritten copy—reproduces 
lead pencil copy. Duplicates perfectly on 
plain paper, cardboard, wood or china, 
The necessity of every business man— 
any boy or girl can operate it. 


Single Tray, 
legal cap size . . $4.00 
Cabinet Three Trays, 














All paysicians urge thetr us 


Scores of beautiful, hard and emooth San in Nitec re 


finishes. Exclusive designs, artistic, 





} 

full of grace and originality. Anon Bane Ce as 98 To ad cap size... 10.00 
To those who write we will send a sample of “Snowy-white”’ neo . me rece f e. Mo back ot 

FREE on’ “Sanitaire Gol i" finished tubing, one of the handsome fin- Delivered, carriage paid, on receipt of pric Ney CACR Uf 1 


y the ¢ le Dealers wanted everywhere 
ishes put on Sanitaire Beds & our book, **How to sleep well.” Address satisfactory. Try the dealer first ead wanted é Ww 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed C., $ 935 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind., U. S. A. DUPLIGRAPH CO., Dept. K, 45 State St., Detroit, Mich 


M @ M 1 PORTABLE HOUSES 


THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 


Summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows 
Better built and better looking than you can have 
Structed at home and at much less cost Wind and 
water tight. Artistic in design Constructed on the 
Unit System. (Panels interchangeable.) 








Houses shipped mplete in every detail. Can be 
erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after 
arrival at destination, according to size of house 

NO NAILS NO STRIKES 
NO CARPENTERS NO WORRY 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us 7 you want and 
we will give you a delivered price at onc 
Please enclose 2 cent stamp in your ‘aeewies for our 
Handsome Illustrated Catal 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
200 Broadway SAGINAW, MICH. 
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KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


“1 HAD WASHED WITH 


PEARLINE 


several handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered 
with Richardson's Wash Silks 
which had been on the road with 
teachers, DISPLAYED in shop 
windows, HANDLED by hund- 
reds of people,and the result was in 
every respect SATISFACTORY. 

] shall instruct all my teachers 


to use PEARLINE in cleansing 


their samples of embroidery.” 















When Buying a Camera 


you must remember that photographs like those shown in this ad- 
vertisement are almost impossible with the lenses usually furnished 
and that the most interesting views you would like to photograph 
are often the most difficult to get. The /ens is the all important 
part of a camera. The new Tessar Lens,’now furnished with all 
Kodaks, Premos, Century and Hawkeye Cameras, will make pic- 
tures such as those shown here as easily as any other kind. It will 
make any kind of a picture from a racing automobile to a portrait. 
TeEssaR is only one of many fine photographic lenses made by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company and described in a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, ‘Aids to Artistic Aims,” just issued, sent free on 
request. Ask your dealer to show you cameras with the new 
TESSAR Lenses. 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


: a nota — WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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VICHY 
CELESTINS 


Natural Alkaline Water 


CURES 
Dyspepsia 
and 
Stomach 
Troubles 





~ John Mackintosh 
the Tof feeiKing 















“Trade Mark” 


MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE 


GhAe Purest and Creamiest 
TAFFY Made 


Don’t know the taste of MACKIN- 
TOSH’S TOFFEE? You’ve missed the 
choicest candy flavor ever known. But 
what a treat is in store for you when you 
do taste it. Eat all you want and you'll be 
the better for it. 

4c and 10c pacKages 
At all Dealers 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 12, 78 Hudson St., New York 











The genuine is al- 
ways sold in bottles 
“SX like this 











they do not contain 


VICHY 


Beware of Syphons, | 

























THE IMPROVED | B. M. BOWER’S 


ton , 
| “Chip, of the Flying U” 
Garter HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 


of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 


WORN ALL OVER likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 
THE WORLD over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 


the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 


REFUSE ALL Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
SU BSTITUTES The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
OFFERED YOU in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 


and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
m The Name is 


seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
stamped og every The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
loop — one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 


| pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 

CUSHION | wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
BUTTON | | Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately tak« 

| | rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 

CLASP | | the discrimination of the American reading public. 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—WNEVER | Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


Sample pair, Silk 0c., Cotton 25c. | P R I ¢ E . $ a. 2 5 


Mailed on receipt of price. 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon seceipt of price 








GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. alias 
<r oston. Mass STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 


Leer 4 ALWAYS EASY em 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER lista 





Os. DURABILITY 


Vrawhne, Socks are seamless, therefore perfectly comfortable 


Unlike other socks they are knit to fit and are not stretched over forms. They are 
durable because made of best selected yarns which we make ourselves. They never fade, 
crock or lose their color because our dyes are pure— the best, and free from poisonous 
chemicals. Every pair bearing our trade-mark se on toe are warranted perfect and 


sold with this understanding. 25c.—6 pairs $1.50. Postpaid to any address in 
. hay upon receipt of price. 





Styles 
198 w Black with Natural Egyptian Cream Color double soles 5P Black and White Mixture outside, Pure White inside 
1989 Black (Famous Snowblack) 5P_ 12 Cardinal and Navy Blue Mixture outside, Cardinal inside 
38F 10 Navy Blue, Embroidered with small white figures 9IF 90 Rich Tan, Embroidered with small light brown figures 


Ask your Dealer to Supply you; if he cannot, send direct to us. Handsomest Hosiery Colored Catalog 
ever published sent free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 30 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 
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For the 


Yo u r Ss Asking 
This Complete 
Loose Leaf Library 


IHESE three booklets, which we will mail 


gratis to any business or professional man, 





contain over pages of new and valuable 
information, on the subject of Loose Leaf Book- 
g and Accounting. 





No matter what kind of records you 
, or what system you use, these 
books will show you how to simplify 
and improve your meth: 
oe 30 ecord Forme, designed 


pd men of all professions are e illustrated, 
descnil ully exp in these 





You cannot buy a more comprehen- 
sive and complete treatise on the sub- 
ject of Loose ecord Keeping, 
than we give you in this Library. 

‘ou incur no obligation by accepting 
the books, which we will be glad tc 
mail, without cost to you, upon re- 
ceipt of your request written on your 
business stationery. 

John C. Moore 

Corporation, 

438 Stone St., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1839. 
Manufacturers and 

Inventors of 
Moore’s 

Modern Methods 

of Loose Leaf Record 
Keeping 
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CHEW... 


Beeman's 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum + + 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are _Imitations. 








For Sale at Every Drug Store 


+ tii ia tt it it i tt tt 
ttre? FEEFFEFFEF FFF t +r o+® 
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LYON & H EALY’S | 


MUSICAL 
HAND BOOK 


Free ! Write for it today. ; 
It contains price. and descriptions of 


13,000 different musical instruments 
and supplies. 


LYON & HEALY 
INSTRUMENTS 


all leading music dealers 








are sold by 
and are the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Rich and powerful in tone. 
ABSOLUTELY TRUE IN SCALE. 
Send for the Hand Book and 
you will soon understand why 
Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 
ments are far beyond compe- 

tition. 





GUITARS 
from $3 Up 


VIOLINS 
from $2 Up 


Pianos, Organs, 

Band Instruments, ACCORDEONS 
“so Talking Machines ee 
LYON & HEALY, 56 Adams St., Chicago. 


The World's Largest Music House. 


“(Human Talker.’’ 


is the Registered Name for my genuine 
MEXICAN DOUBLE YELLOW HEADs, the only parrot 
in existence which imitates the human voice to perfection and learns 
to talk and sing like a person 


Young, tame, handraised nest birds, 


SPECIAL i 2 ] 0. 090 


June, July, August 


Each parrot sold with a written guarantee peat. 
Sent with safety by express anywhere in the | 
or Canada, alive arrival at express office guar BiB 
Cheaper varieties from $3.50 up. One of thousand 








similar letters on file. Columbus, Ga., 2,1,'00 
Your Double Yellow os ts one of the grand. 
est talkers lever owned. ld nol take a 


hundred for him. You raehiin name these par- 
rots right when you call them Human Talkers, 
%. M. BUSH, t14-9th Ave 
for Booklet, Creare ng and Illustrated 
Catalog, etc., fr 
GEISL ER’ 'S BIRD STORE, Dept. 


argest and Oldest descend Order Bird House in whhanadhe x rid. 


Write 





., Omaha, Neb. 








Money For You—-Do You Want It? 





Do you want to learn how to increase your in- 
come from $25 to $500 a week? It is just as 
easy to make $500 a week as it is to make $10 
if you know how; you know that as well as we 
do. You see people all around you making big 
money and they don’t work any harder than 
you do. The reason is that when they had an 
opportunity they grasped it. We offer you an 
opportunity to learn the most profitable busi- 
ness in the world. A business that made 
possible such fortunes as are possessed by the 
wealthiest people in the country. We can teach 
you by mail, in your spare time, on easy terms, 








the Real Estate Brokerage and Fire Insurance 
business and help you to lay the foundation of 
your fortune. Wecannot make the fortune for 
you, but we can give you all the technical 
knowledge necessary to conduct the business 
in a thoroughly up-to-date manner. In other 
words, you get in our Course of Instruction the 
knowledge we have gained in many vears of 
experience as practical Real Estate Brokers. 

for our 
If you are ambitious write to-day (2° .o5" 
let. It is well worth reading and you will 
never regret the time spent in reading it. 


The Copley Real Estate Co., Dept.a, 24 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wanted—Men to Fill Good Positions 


The INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, that great institution that has 


done so much in the past and is doing so much every minute for working men and 
women, offers you a direct and easy way to help yourself to a most desirable position 
in the trade or profession that best suits your taste and ambition. 

The I.C.S. plan enables you to help yourself right where you are, without losing an 
hour’s work or a dollar of pay; without changing positions until you are ready to 


step into the one you desire ; without obligating you to pay more than your present 
salary will afford no matter how small it is. 


Special Self-Help Offer—Start Now! 


To assist those who have been hesitating, the I. C. S. has inaugurated /he most 
remarkable plan of self-help ever conceived. 

Between May 15th and July rst, 
everyone asking for information will 
be entitled 40 a special discount if they 
po set toenroll, This gives you every . « t 

vantage the I. C. S. has to offer at a H L f 

cost so small and terms so easy that ere 1S a 1S 0 
the last barrier is removed. 


There is absolutely no charge Good Positions 


Sor information. Simply select from Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 
the list the kind of occupation you The International Correspondence Schools, Box 1199 
prefer, writing. a postal card to the Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill it 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE at a good salary. ; ia 
ScHOOLs, asking how you can be- Be sure and mention the position you prefer: 
come a success in that position. By | emer sroteniod Lo 
a . — ee enographer oreman Plumber 
return mail you will receive books, Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt 
literature and helpful advice that Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 
will surprise you. } tard sageer, paeveres e 
: ho ‘ 5 ommercial Law for tationary Engineer 
Write the postal card to-day. Stenographers Civil Engineer 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE Illustrator Building Contractor 
ScHOOLS, Box 1199, Scranton, Pa. Civil Service Architect'l Draftsman 
° Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Enginoer 
Licctrician Bridge Engineer 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engincer 
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ARNICA 
JELLY 


keeps the 
ekin soft and 


all eruptions. 

The collaps- 
able metal 
tube is con- 
venient and 
unbreakable. 


ARNICA TOOTH SOAP antisentic, preserves, beanti- 


hardens the gums—whitens the teeth. A leading dentifrice for 
athird of acentury. The metal package is most convenient 
for travel orthe home. No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 
25c at all Druggists. (Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it.) 
C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. 8S. A- 











ww FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foote powder for the 
















feet. It cures cinfal. Pe voile smarting, 
nervous feet, and nstanfly takes t © sting out 
of corns and bunions, 1s e@ greatest 







comfort discovery athe age. Allen’s 
‘ootee Ease makes tight-fitting ornew shoes fe ~e] 
easy. Itis a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired’ achin, fret, 
or 30, 000 testimonials, TR 
old by all eg ee and sh. e 
tores, 2c. Do not accept ny substi- 
tute. Sentby mail for 2ic. famve. 
TRIAL PACK AG E 


HER GRAY’S Sw EET POW. 

“In a pinch, Hy ou he best medicine f or Feverish, sickly 

Fe h, QOhildren. Sold b: Pr ists everywhere, 
lien S$ Trial Package ER. A dress, 

oot-Ease.” ALL.LENS. OLMSTED. ‘tc Roy, N.Y. 


(Mention this magazine. 7m 




























A [A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


If your face is covered with pimples, 







filled with unsightly black-heads, or 
cheeks sunken and hollow, you should 
use the Rubber Complexion Bulb 
which replaces all old methods for 
securing beauty, it prevents and re- 
moves wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, 


flesh worms; makes skin soft, white 
and velvety. Black-heads in many 


instances are banished in a few 


minutes. The speed with which 
it clears the complexion is almost 
beyond belief. A single, sooth- 
ing application produces remark- 
able results. Women who own one of these wonderful devices 
need have no further fear of wrinkles or black-heads. 

Always ready, nothing to get out of order. The regular price is 
50 cents. In order to introduce our catalogue of other specialties 
we will send the Complexion Bulb complete with full directions 


for only THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage paid. You cannot afford 


to miss this bargain. 


N. S. Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Learn the Truth 


{ a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge | 8 Father Should Have, 





Price, postpaid, $2.00 
PURITAN PUB. SS Dept. 


a Young Husband Should Have. 


a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband and Wife Should Have. 


By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M. D. 


Do yo know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
is admitted by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex. 


SEX OLOGY Lire 


SE the following in one volume— 


{ a Young Woman Should Have. 
a Young Wife Should Have. 

a Mother Should Have 

a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 


Knowledge ‘ 


Table of contents mailed free 


85, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Cele 


‘THE 





Washir ston, dD. Cc. 
211 N. Capitol St. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, La. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1190 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 





A scientific 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


Lexington. Mass. 
Port poring Me. 


ia, Mo. 
2808 of oust St. 
North C one ay, N. H. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


remedy which has been 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittaburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


White Plains, N. ¥. 
Columbus, 0. 

1087 N. Dennison Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

812 N. Broad St. 


peep oi ts Sas Tae 


ri 
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Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


@ The difference between Collier’s News Service and the 
news service of the daily paper is the difference between 
a finished story and its separate chapters. 








@ The San Francisco disaster came over the wires bit by 
bit and your daily paper gave you the story as it came. 


@.In the May issues of Collier’s you find the history of that 
appalling disaster, clearly, succinctly, and accurately reported 
by a Collier’s correspondent who was an eye-witness. You 
find it illustrated with a most remarkable collection of 
photographs, made by one of Collier’s staff photographers, 
each picture clearly reproduced on high-grade paper. 


@Mr. Frederick Palmer of Collier’s staff, but recently 
returned from his investigation of conditions in Panama, 
started for San Francisco on receipt of the first despatches, 
to report the work of rebuilding the stricken city. His 


7 articles in succeeding numbers of Collier’s will cover this 
work in detail, reporting in full the great movement of 
reconstruction. 


Collier’s correspondents, photographers, and artists are 
' in touch with every corner of the civilized world. 
, Their first-hand reports are epitomized and edited by 
an expert for each issue of ‘‘ The National Weekly ”’ 


If you do not really know Collier’s, send your name and address for a book- 
let,‘ Fifty-two Weeks of Collier’s,”’ and a handsome Gibson miniature, free 


P. F. COLLIER @ SON, 414 West 13th St., New York 
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A RECORD OF 3! YEARS 


No More Gray or Faded Hair CORD OF 31 YI 


| 
Y Gray, Bleached or Faded Hai One C 

Sealy Jone Crny, Meschodoc Faget Matseenogaecen | DRUG AND LIQUOR MW ABITS 
Stain. Send Today for a Trial Package. | 


| ESTABLISHED 1875. 





“You'd never think | stained my hair, after | use Mrs. Potter's 
air Stain, The Stain doesn’t hurt the hair as | 
dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 
Stain your hair a rich golden brown to almost black, so it 





will defy detection, be uniform in color from tip to root, THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 
and natural in appearance. It takes you a few minutes Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine location. Large grounds — Easily 
once a month to apply Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair | "« hed by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases cured 


Stain with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub | No restraint, Rates reasonable. Cure guaranteed, 
off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper, HOME ‘ pl S: aa hada we re es ; Heme 
which make the hair look “dead” and fall out. Itisaveg- | TREATMENT. Remedy that has cured thousands whe 
etable preparation, has no odor, no sediment, no grease. could not come and who had failed elsewhere Each individual case 
Also a tonic for the hair. The only remedy for hair ruined | comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians 
by bleaching. One bottle should last you a year. Price, Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information 

$1.00 per bottle. For sale by first-class druggists every- 


where, or by mail on receipt of price. We guarantee sat- | THE DR. 7 # STEPHENS C0. Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio 


isfaction. Send us 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will = 


mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed 
wrapper with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter’s 
“*The Morley Phone’”’ 
Ainiature Telephone for 


Hygienic Depot, 111 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Ear—invisible, easily 


adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
andwhispers plainly heard. 
Over tifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 

There are but few cases of deafness 

’ that cannot be benefited, 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72 
| 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 






This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FREE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 


Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
mail a 24-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human 
ay hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
; value, remit $1.50in ro days, or secure 30r 
ders for switches and get yourown free. Extra 
shades alittle more. Send sample for estimate. 
Enclose 5c. postage. Mrs. Ayer’s Hair 
Emporium, Dept.220,17 Quiney St, 
Chieago, 



























' 


WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 
oe Policy pays $5.00 a week with $100 Emergency Benefit. Cost $2.00 a year. Handsome 
‘lack seal wallet given free with each policy. Good salesmen earning $100 a week. Excellent 
side line. Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 

GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 951 Holland Building, St. Louis. 


A New Complexion in a Month 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedies Will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

If your blood is impure, or if you have pnees, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish on or under the 
skin, vou need Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Arsenic Complexion Soap. These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion, skin 
and form are wonderfully effective, and being prepared under the direction of a 
great skin specialist, are absolutely safe and harmless. Sold by good druggists 


eenersll:  §PECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


All women who desire perfect beauty may embrace this opportunity to secure a month's 
daily treatment of Dr. Campbell's Sate Arsente Complexion Wafers and Fould’«Medlented 
Arsenic Soap for ONE DOLLAR. If you cannot send now, cut this out and send when it is conver 
ient, as this offer will be good any time if you mention ‘“‘AINSLEE'S MAGAZINE." 
Address all orders to H. B. FOULD, Room 40, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Richly Illustrated Beauty Book, containing Valuable Suggestions to Ladies, Mailed Free. 
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AINSLEF'S ADVERTISER. 




















Repeated announcements in this magazine, and in 
all the leading magazines in the United States, for 
months and years past, have been published simply to 


explain in a simple, understandable way what the 
Evans Vacuum Cap IS. 
The Evans Vacuum Cap is a _ simple, scientific 


mechanism which does for the scalp and the hair what 


massage does for the weakened body: The dormant 


hair cells can only be revived when you restore the 
natural, refreshing blood circulation to the roots of the 
hair 

lhe Evans Vacuum Cap creates a vacuum over the 


calp surface which compels the blood to come up into 
The result of this is to feed the hair by 
Nature's process, and not artificially. 
there is one iota of hair life in your scalp the Evans 
Vacuum Cap will make the hair grow, and you your- 
self can tell from a reasonable use whether or not the 
Evans Vacuum Cap will restore your hair. 


the hair soil. 
Just as long as 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 601 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Superfluous Hair 
Destroyed forever 


FREE to Any Lady. Ifyou are afflicted 


with a humiliating, 
disfiguring growth of hair, or any other blemish on 
face, neck, arms or hands, write me at once and 1 
will tell you FREE how to DESTROY IT 
FOREVER, Many claim to REMOVE the hair 
(temporarily), I enable you to absolutely kill it 
forever, in your own home, privately, painlessly, 
without the slightest risk bad effects, and at the 
same time to secure a perfe 
BEAUTIFUL, Don'texperiment with dangerous 
apparatus, lotions, liquids, powders, etc. My method 
is indorsed by scientists and doctors,and is guaPr- 
P anteed by me. ($100,000 assets back of 
my guarantee.) Write to-day and be glad 
forever. Remember thisoffer is free. Sime 
ply write me, Db. J. MAHLER, 
296-A Mahler Park, E. Providence, R. 1. 





































BUNIONS RELIEVED 
and CURED 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straighter Dy 


Achfeldt's Patent) “Perfection” Toe Spring 











t night without inconvenience, with auxiliary 
r day use Sent on ap} a Money 

ref | if not entirely satisfactory. 
USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 
for t Foo! ind broken-down inste; Tell me 
troubles. It will ease your minds I will ease 





feet. Send outline of foot Full particulars, 
e FREE, in plain sealed envelope 
ACHFELDT’S UNIVERSAL FOOT POWDER 
A boon for tired, tender, perspi . swollen, smarting tec. 
Deodorant, Antiseptic. Send for FR 


M. Achfeldt, Dept. B.L. 163 W 














that the 


AINSLEE’S is cause for renewed wonder 
magazine is able, month after month, to keep up its 
high standard of fiction. It is one of the extraor- 
dinary things in periodical publication.—ZIndianapolis 





HAIR 


Guaranteed 


BY THE USE OF 


EVANS VACUUM CAP 


Guarantee Backed by a Bank 




















If the scalp responds to the rhythmical action of the 
vacuum, and you feel a tingling sensation of renewed 
circulation, it is proof positive and scientific evidence 
that Nature is still able to do her work in the pro- 
duction of hair growth. 

Now, note that we guarantee the Evans Vacuum 
Cap, and that our guarantee is backed by the bank. 


The Evans Vacuum Cap is furnished on trial and 
under positive guarantee of the Jefferson Bank of St. 
Louis, and any bank or banker will testify as to the 
validity of this guarantee. 
one is authorized to sell, or receive 
money for the Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders must 
come through the Jefferson Bank. 


We have no agents and no 
offer for sale, 


We will send you a book which explains the possi- 
bilities of the invention, and gives full evidence of 
the results it has achieved. This book sent free 
on request; we prepay the postage in full. Address: 





A NEW HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


A PORTABLE VIBRATOR 


Here is a little instrument—entirely new, 
with which you can get all the beneficial 
effects of massage by using it yourself at 
home. The American Vibrator is nothing 
more or less than the very latest develop- 
ment of vibratory stimulation (massage as 
you veal- 








instrument 
weighing less 
than two and 
one-half Ibs. 
You attach it 
to any ordinary lamp Socket and regulate it to suit yourself. 

The daily use of the American Vibrator will increase deficient 
circulation—develop the muscles—remove wrinkles and facial 
blemish nd ] autify and preserve the complexion. 


a y 

Guaranteed by a National Bank 

We will send you the American Vibrator, by express 
prepaid, and allow you to use it 15 days to prove its value. 
All we ask you to do is to deposit the price of the instru- 
ment in the Washington National Bank of St. Louis, 
during trial period, subject toeyour order. If the Vibrator 
isn’t all it is represented to be, just notify the bank and 
your deposit will be returned. Write today for tree booklet 
No. 10.S. Agents with Bank references wanted. 


AMERICAN VIBRATOR COMPANY 
St. Loula New York Los Angeles San Franclaco 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Your Freckles | 
Will Fade Away! 
A simple scientific remedy is 








PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


er MALVINA 
Stillman’s CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, Sun 
burn, Pimples, Ringworm and 
all imperfections of the skin, 
and prevents wrinkles. Does 
not merely cover up but eradi 
catesthem. Malvina Lotion 
and Ichthyol Soap should be 
used in connection with Mal. 
vina Cream, At all druggists, 
or sent on receipt of price. Cream, 
50c., postpaid ; Lotion, §Oec., ex 

press collect; Soap, ¢ Se. ine » postpaid 
Se nd ‘for testimon 


Freckle Cream 
Isan absolute and positive eradi- | | 
cator and has been proven in | 
hundreds of obstinate cases. 
Freckles come from deposits of 
color matter in the skin. These 
are dissolved and cleared away } 
by the action r this superior 
cream, leaving the skin clear, 
and beautiful. 

‘s Freckle Cream is manufactured, prepared and sold 
ra ime + purpose of removing freckles and it does its work 

Jang b and effectively. The preparation sells at 50c per box 



































e give you our absolute guarantee that if you are not 
eetied: perfectly satisfied, your money will be 3 rey with- 
out a word. Booklet and fall particulars j free by mail. 


Stillman’ s Freckle Cream Co., Dept. 4. yn Til, 





CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


Spinal Curvature can be corrected without pain, dis- 
comfort or inconvenience by our Scientific Spinal Appli- 
ance, which is cheaper in price, lighter in weight, easier 
to wear, and better in every way than any support ever 
used. It combines the wood points of the old style 
braces, but eliminates the objectionable features. 

The Appliance is made to individual measurements to 
meet the requirements of each patient and is guaranteed 
to fit perfectly 


We Allow 30 Days’ Trial. 


hr Sea , Our catalogue giving full information and book, “Let- 
get : n ters in Evidence,” containing nearly 300 testimonials 
, i a F from patients in all parts of the world will be gladly sent. 


THE REMEDY PHILO BURT MFG. CO.,221 18th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 











DEAFNESS CURED AT HOME 


Don’t waste your time and money in experiments. My method cures deafness and all head 
noises TO STAY CURED. Absolute and positive proofs sent on applic ation. NO PAIN, no loss 
of time. The 1 om is my own and cannot be obtained elsewhere; it has been tried and found 
true, IT Cl 

WRITE TODAY for my book, “Deafness, its Cause and Cure,” FRE E. Address 


GUY CLIFFORD POWELL, M.D., 467 BANK BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 



























Electrozol m assage Cream is made to destroy hair 


ASTHMA 2222528 SuPERFLuous Han cune 







ste va ae Rs —and does it, Effects only the hair, not the skin, Nothing 
proves by best U.S. medical authorities compares with it. Composed of two cerates which are ap- 
plied by massage afew moments. This causes atrophy of 


Known¢permanen” FREE TEST TREATMENT 


including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 
tion of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 


Address F . M. OD. 
Dept. D reas Building. Chicago. 


the hair bulb; thus the hair never reappears. Contained 
in collapsible tubes. Price $2.00; cure guaranteed. Same 
ple large enough for any mild case 50 cents. 
Mor back if unsatisfactory 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 12, DETROIT, MICH. 






American 














FoR ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 


ALCOHOLIC CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM 12 TO 48 HOURS 


NO SUFFERING—NO INJECTIONS—NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States ad the Oppenhei OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 





Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality. 159 W. 34th St., N. ¥. City 





Ga Write Address 
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MENNEN’S For Skin Diseases! 


BORATED TALCUM 


Leading Doctors recommend, 
and I wish you to try 


Hydrozone 


This is not a patent medicine, but 
a scientific germicide of great 
power, yet as harmless as water. 


The Freshness of Roses For over fifteen years HYDROZONE 


and balmy June days are not more delightful and has been prescribed and success- 


refreshing than the soothing touch of Mennen’s. fully used in the treatment of 
Gives immediate and positive relief from Prickly 


Heat, Chafing, Sunburn 1 all skin troubles. 
idan po a jeemamedet ‘te Ghecidiens ECZ E | A a nd Ki N D R E D 


and nurses for its perfect purity and absolute uni- 


formity. Mennen’s face on every box. See that 

- you get the genuine. For sale every- SKIN DISEASES 
where, or by mail, 25c. Sample free. . * 
Geshad Meunen Co., Nowark. U.S. by the most eminent physicians. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. To induce you to give HYDROZONE a 


trial, I will send a 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


to anyone filling coupon and en- 
closing 10 cents to pay postage,— 
only one bottle to a family. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


































| Can Cure You 


At Your Own Home 


No Knife 

No Pain 

No Risk 

No Bandages 
P. Chester Madison, M.D. No Trouble 


America’s Master Oculist 
Copyright By the 


Madison Absorption Method 





Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). 





Send free 



















57 Prince St., “ trial bottle of 
; : ae > New York City. or yarenens. for 
Rev. Chas. A. Young, editor of the Christiq: Century, Chicago, EE! go O” wit pre abet 
in a recent letter to a friend said, ‘‘Since witnessing with my own eyes F R : ‘) 40c. to pay si. cece 
Dr. Madison's wonderfully successful treatment of little Ethel Chap- yeu bee oe ing charges. Coupon 
man, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 1 am doubly glad that I have given et on How 
hin unstinted words of praise in my publication.” to Treat good only until July 30,'06 
Dis- < 
eases. J, 
If your eyes are troubling you I can treat you just as succes. NAME... 22 eccncenennesseneeesens 
fully. If you see spots or strings Beware of Delay for Delay ) 
Means Blindness. My new So page book on Diseases of OM AAMErESS..ccccceccnccccvcccececccscococe 
the Eye (illustrated in colors) will be sent Free, A postal Y 


will do—Write Today. Cross Eyes Straightened without 
the knife by My New Method which has never failed. 


P, C, MADISON, M. D., so mearvorn street CHICAGO 


A” Drege ith .cccecscoccsesccccosscceovessecesecse 
Write Legibly. 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER ’ 


Do You Want a LAUNCH, CANOE, SAIL or ROW BOAT ? 


Build It Yourself 


Save two-thirds of the boat builder's price 
We sell the complete set of exact size printed 
paper patterns of every piece that goes ino 

s 
l 














a boat, with illustrated working instruction 
and itemized bill of all material. We 
you how to do everything necessary to build 
the boat Every pattern we send is trom 
a boat we have made and tested 


SPECIAL OFFER: mreinos ot buitsing 


toats from our patterns we will send for the 

next 30 days a complete set of patterns and 

instructions for a 12-ft. row boat for 25c. 

Catalogue free. 

PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO, 
Wharf 34, Bay City, Mich. 





ee eee ee Te 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


BY THE BROOKS SYSTEM 


10,686 novices—most of them with no tool ex- 
perience whatever—built boats by the Brooks System 
last year. Over fifty per cent have built their sec ond 
boats, Many have established themselves in the boat 
building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of ma- 
terial from a full size pattern—you can build a Canoe 

Row-boat—Sail-boat — Launch —or Yacht 
—in your leisure time—at home. 

The Brooks Sy m consists of exact size 
printed paper patt ns of every part of the boat— 
with detailed instructions and working illus- 
trations showing each step of the work—an itemized 
bill of material required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 up— 
and materials from $5.00 up. Only common house- 
hold tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock Down 
form —rei ady to put together. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how youcan build boats ; 
all styles—all sizes. 































CLOCAU’S 


COHOL-GAS STOVE 


$i. Express Paid 
Can do everyt ind more than a gas 
stove doc Indispensable for nur 
sery, sick-room, camping, shaving; curl 
ling or flat iron; for tourists, boarders, 
b ; light housekee pin g, or wherever 
New Improved Style sas is not available or desira- 

Asbestos Lined. jie, \ aporizes alc 
creasing its efliciency S times. Weigt 
sumes but a few worth of « 














nner 











































: , Will boil a quart of water in g minutes. Smoke le ss and odorless 

(Origtnators of the Pattern System of Boat B ting) Uses either wood or grain alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of 
1406 Ship St., Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. order. Safe; will sustain weight of 100 lbs J xtinguishes instantly 
(blows out lik candle Non-explosive, Solid Spun Brass 

and NIC KEL PLATED. Sent anywhere. Express 

Ea —4 paid, $1, Beware of dangerous imitations. Genuine is stamped 





with OUR NAME, Agents and Dealers Wanted, 
Clogau & Co., 306 Dickey Bidg., Chicago ; | 





bey = od Fa qs. a pasting 
pens SD Sees = Se 














Mullins Steel Boats| | 


are the fastest boats built—the safest boats built—the most durable boats built 
—the most elegantin design, finish and ease of « )peration—they are *‘noise- 
less"' and absolutely safe—They can’t sink. 

Write Today for Our Free Catalogue of 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and F ishing Boats, 


Theft te t boat ofits nize and built. Length 2 22 feet—6 which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft 
and 10 H. P.—speed, 11-14 miles an hour—fast— noiseless, The W. H. Mullins Co.,325Franklin St. Salem, Oo. 





























KW78 Geisha Diamonds’ gy 1 PrintMyOwn 


om Cards, circulars, etc., with a 
o THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


gus $5 Press. Small newspaper 
J Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc ney press $18. Money saved. Money 
they oueal the aensine, ose ng on test a making business anywhere. 

yuzzle experts. One twentieth the expense Tv Se: 7 @ , 2 ™ 
Re ent free with privilege of examination. ep Typesetting easy by the print 


















For particulars, prices, etc., address Ly H) iS ed instructions sent. Write to 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO, | Yyf 1) | ee pet for illustrated catalog 
. | Y EXCELSIOR of presses, type, paper, etc. 
Dept G, 201 E. Van Buren Street, ~- Chicago, Ill, | j 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Six Miles Out! | 


You don’t experiment with a Truscott boat. It 's 











is right when it reaches you, Every Truscott \* 
motor is given the hardest kind of working test on ¢ 
the water— out where the waves “mean busi- 


ness.” That’s why 


TRUSCOTT 


boats won't “lie down.” Light, 
strong, safe. Automatic control 
—noiseless underwater exhaust. 





Send stamps for 80-p. catalog. 
“The Book of Boats,” the clearest, most coniprehensive book on small craft, 128 pages, cloth 
bound, illustrated, sent postpaid with a year’s subscription to our quarterly, “The Launch” for 50 cts. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. COMPANY Dept. 548 St. Joseph, Michigan 
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‘What would you think of a car that could run up and 


down Broadway for 87 hours without a motor stop ? 
This remarkable performance was made in a Wayne Model F. 
(the 7 passenger 50 H.P. car shown below) under the direction 

of Mr. A. L. Kull and accompanied by official observers all the 
time. Model F. was driven from Times Square to 110th Street, 
back and forth, night and day for 87 hours through all the con- 
gested traffic without once stopping the motor. 

The continual slowing up and stopping, then starting, which often 
had to be done five or six times in an ordinary city block, subjected 
this car to use and strain that it would not have received in an ordi- 
nary year’s work, 




















Total distance covered 1261 miles, Gasoline used 104 gala, Lubricating of] 14% gals. 
Alter the run the car wae disassembled and the gears, motor bearings, counecting rouse 
nd all working parts were found to be in perfect condition, 

rhe price of Model F. is $8500. We also make Model K, $2500. Model B. $2000, 
Model C. $1260, Model G. $1000 and Model H. $800, 


Catalog and full particulars on request, 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO., Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 





Let Me Tell You the Price 
You Should Pay for Paint 


See that houseinthelowercorner? It's aneightroomcottage. I painted 
+ it complete in two colors, with trimmings, for $9.60 

I made the paint to order—shipped it without advance payment—paid all 
the freight—gave privilege of trying two gallons free—sold it on six months 
time—gave my 8 year guarantee backed by a $50,000 bond. It was fresh 


Tam The O. L. Chase Made-To-Order Paint 
Paint Man 2 gals. free to try— 6 months time to pay- all freight prepaid 
The owner used the paint—wrote me he was tickled to death with the way it spread and theg 
way it looked—recommended several of b's neighbors to me—paid me for it at once. 
That’s the way it goes—this is only one cus... .aer out of thousands. 
know about paint anyway? As paint makers themselves disagree, who yaqwet 
disagree with all paint makers. Other paint makers say, “Pay me—and t 
paint.’’ say, “Paint and then pay me.'’—then you are sure to be wat ith 
y big Fresh ‘Paint Book is Free—the finest Paint Book ever published— lared 
si ample 8 of colors toc ea po M4 este foe it today—now. I will write you a persor 
al letter and tell you what youshould pay for paint. 
I painted that house for 69.60—2 
O.L L. CH. ASE, The Paint Man, coats. Send me your name and == 
Percenal Office: Lincoln Missourt Trust Bldg. | on 4 postal and I'll tell you what the 
a Louis, mO.~7 paint for your house will cost. 
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Eat all you 
want of 


PETER’S 
CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food 















as well as a delicious 
confection that pre- 


allays hunger. 


78 Hudson Street, New York. 





THE SIXTEEN GREATEST 


COPPER MINES 


NEW COPPER BOOK JUST PUBLISHED 


Giving important details of richest copper mines in the 
world—dividends paid, properties, capitalization, etc., 
also Copper Statistics of great value to every investor 
—Facts about the well known Copper Companies— 

Amalgamated Anaconda, 

Calumet & Hecla, United 

Copper, Greene Consolidat- 
ed, United Verde, etc. Carefully prepared in readable 
style. Lays before the investor the most remarkable 
opportunity in the history of copper mining. Gives 
details of a recent copper consolidation, the stock of 
which will advance many hundred per cent. within a 
few months, This copyrighted book MAILED FREE 
Upon Request. 


JOSEPH E. GAVIN 


82 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


46 Fi j re Cc hi q ef’’ The latest scientific fire ex- 


tinguisher. Acts instantly 
without damage to surroundings. Nendaeee, light, reasonable 
in cost. Agents, $40.00 per week and expenses for high 
class, energetic representatives. Every home, office and factory a 
customer. Write today for handsome circulars, terms and territory. 








The Western Fire Appliance Co., 
No. 871 The Spitzer. TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 














vents weariness and | 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers 








1007-PROFIT 


and more is being made in 
NEVADA MINING STOCKS 


Greatest excitement since 1849. Manhattan, Bullfrog, Goldfield 
and Tonopah districts are all booming. People who know this new 
mining country and existing conditions say the boom has only 
just begun. Now is your time to buy for large profits before prices 
go up on the jump and get too high. We know of one very prom- 
ising stock that can be had at 25 cts. per share if bought at once, 
The allotment offered at this price is small and will no doubt be 
snapped up quickly, as the prospects seem good to make 100 per 
cent profit or more within 90 days. Other stocks from 5 cts. to 50 
cts. per share. Send for free illustrated Nevada prospectus, maps 
and full information. 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
347 Gaff Bidg., © ICACO, ILL. 


Rider ae Wanted 


t each town to ride and exhibit sam ue 
Write for Special Offer 









Tires, peaster-beakes, mais, etc, 
half usual prices. Do no pod . till 
et our catalogs. Write at o: 

D CYCLE O., Dept.sii0 > Chicago 


Motion Pictures 


NO ag ee gh bo en ace 

struction Book ess Guide” tells x 
We furnish igi Sweats ts with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humvurous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated, One man can doit. 
Astonishing ji pele f in any locality for 
a man with a little money toshow in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 





Paves BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 











Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell lt how. talogue free. 

AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, 
FROM LIFE for leven d of 
O S beauty and chic. Illustrated 
gue with forty-eight 
ante and three fine 
cabinets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 
$1.00, greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 and $5. 

State wishes. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
R. GENNERT, 89A FBG St. Martin, Paris, France. 
FLASH LIKE THE GENUINE 
Day or night. Solid gold mounting. You 
can own a Diamond equal! in brilliancy to 
any genuine Stone at one-thirtieth the 

cost 

BARODA DIAMONDS 


Stand acid test and expert examination. 
> We guarantee them. See them first, then 
(a pay. Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Meas- 

ure included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 


TUE BARODA COMPANY, 


ANY SLE Dept. N—230 North State CHICAGO, ILL. 


POCKET EDITIONS ‘en''cents* exce 


TEN CENTS FACH 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer, 


Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, 
Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Eti- 
quette, Physical Heaith Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book 
of Physicai Development, National Dream Book, Zingara 
Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- Defense, The 
Key to Hypnotism, U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Sm Smith, h, Publishers, 89 § 89 Seventh Ave., New York 











WEDDING 





INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ENGRAVED IN PROPER FORM AND STYLE. Write for Our Samples and Prices. 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 165-167 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 





























AINSLEE'S ADVERTISERK 
We VVant You To Test 
LA RECLAMA CIGARS 
At Our Expense 
Before Placing Your 


Vacation 














This 
Box 
FREE 
To You. 





We Want to Prove to Every Reader of Ainslee’s that LA RECLAMA EXAMINER 
CIGARS are DOUBLE the Value of any Cigar you can Buy in the Usual Retail Way. 


smoke the whele box—they cost you nothing—all charges prepaid. We can afford this generous offer because our cigars are all we 
aim, and will prove our claims to YOUR satisfaction 


DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, New York City. 


absol ety ees away with half the cost—all the middle profits and ex- 
bers, Traveling Salesmen and Retailers. We sell smokers 





Gentlemen: Please send me, all charges prepaid, a FREE box of 


a - , La Reclama Examiner Cigars. I enclose my business letter-head or 
Sirect at wi xu anita Factory Prices. La Reclama Examiner Cigars at busine rd. I have never tried r cigars. 
$5 per 100 are the equal of any 10 cent cigar you can buy in the regular MSINSSS CH ave your og 
retail way op 
We have thirty grades and styles, at different prices up to $15 per The color (strength) I prefer....... siestaine 





hundred, each grade costing you half the retail store price. Our list 


leecriptions sent on reauene. Name of Cigar I usually smoke. ... eee cecees 





La Reclama Cuban Factory My Name, .cccccccces coccce coccee cccccs coccce covece cocees ccccee once 
1895 FIRST AVE., Established 1875 NEW YORK CITY | Address.............4+ POTITITTITT Tritt tT 
Refer: Union Each. Bk., Fifth Ave.; Bradstreet; Dun. 













Cigar dealers are ‘excluded from this offer. It is 
for permanently located responsible individual smokers. 52 














I WILL MAKE YOU 
A Prosperous 


Business Man 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today; no matter where you live or what your 
occupation. Iwillteach you the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business thoroughly by mail; no business, 
trade or profession in the world today offers 
better opportunities to progressive men 
without capital; practical co-operation 
has opened the doors everywhere to profits MARTING 
never before dreamed of. I will appoint Cocktail 
you Special Representative of the  =_—_ 
largest and strongest co-operative Realty 
Company in the world; furnish you 
large, weekly list of choice salable 
properties and investments; help you 
secure customers; afford you the con- 9 ° 

stant advice and co-operation of our ( LUB COCKTAILS cant help being good, 

powerful organization with over 1,500 They’re made by measure—not guesswork. 


assistants. I have had lifelong suc- : 
cessful experience and have helped The liquors are always the finest—always 








hundreds of inexperienced men to im- uniform —always aged after mixing—a perfect 
mediate and permanent success and I result 
will help you. 7 ™ 4 
This is an unusual oppor- They are made to bring more business— 
tunity for men without capital what cares the bartender about his mixture ? 
to become independent for life. Ord CL 
Cut out this ad and send for my tder a UB. 
free booklet, proof of my statements - ‘a 
and full particulars. Address nearest Just strain through cracked ice and serve. 
office. 


Seven varieties: Manhattan, Martini, 
Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom 
Gin and York—each one delicious— 
ofall good dealers. : : : ¢: 

G. F. HEUBLEIN 2 BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
National Co-Operative Realty Co. 
1400 Athenaeum Bldg., CHICAGO 
1400 Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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7 7 
NortH WEST 
in commission between 
Buffalo and Duluth, leav- 
ing Buffalo Saturdays and 
Duluth Tuegdfys. First 
sailing from Buffalo June 

23rd. 





Great Lakes 
oF America 


Cool Breezes Guaranteed 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP Co’s 


STEAMSHIPS 


Nortu LAND 


in commission between 
Buffalo and Chicago leav- 
ing Buffalo Wednesdays 
and Chitago Saturdays. 
First sailing from Buffalo 
June 20th. 


EUROREAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 


TICKETS 


OPTIONAL | 
RAIL OR STEAMSHIP | 
Write for particulars and printed matter to 


W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A., + 379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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| AM MAKINC 


MONEY 


FOR 10,000 SATISFIED CLIENTS 
LCAN MAKE IT FOR You 
My customers received nearly $300,000 profits 
in 1905 and they should receive twice that 
amount in 1906, 

Their holdings have increased in value about 
$6,000,000 In a few years, and I believe they will 
increase from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 more 
this year. 

So far as I know, not one of my clients has ever 
lost a dollar. 

Tam working on a wonderfully successful sys- 
tem that combines immense speculative profits 
with perfect safety. 

Would you like to share in these profits? 

Would you like an assured, liberal income for life? 
Would you save and invest a few dollars each 
month in safe, guaranteed security in order to 
accumulate a fortune? If so, serd me your 
name and I will mail you 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS 
THE INVESTMENT HERALD 

an illustrated financial and investment mag- 
azine which fully explains my successful 
money-making system. 

It tells you how to make your dimes grow into 
dollars 

It shows how my clients are fast making for- 
tunes from small investments, and how you 
may do the same. 

It describes one of the most wonderful money- 
making enterprises of modern times 

It gives information and advice that may be 
worth thousands of dollars to you. Don't fail to 
send for it to-day 


A. L. WISNER & CO. Bankers 


Dept. 8, 78-80 Wall St., New York. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER ___ 


RESORTS of EASTERN&NORTHERN 
NEWENGLAND “ti he MARITIME PROVINCES 


REACH 


MALU STRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS (CONTAINING CHULEIE 
MAPS HAVE BEEN ISSUED UN- 
DER THE FOLLOWING TITIESAND 
WAL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT 
OZ YN STAMPS FOR EACH BOOK. 


Aut ALONG SHORE-AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS-LAKES AND 
STREAMS:To THE FISH AND 
Game CoUNTRYorNEWENG 
LAND CANADA_AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES* 
MERRIMACK VALLEY-LAKE 
SUNAPEE-VACATION DAYS 
IN SOUTHERN NEWHAMPSHIRE 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 


PORTFOLIOS == 
MOUNTAINS OF NEWENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF NEWENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEWENGLAND 
LAKES OF New ENGLAND 
Picturesque NEwENGLAND 


HISTORIC’ MISCELLANEOUS 
THE CHARLESRIVER TO THE 
HupsoNn, 

WILLBE SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 
© CENTS FOR EACH BOOK. 


CstemerPREL 
payne FREE 


COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW rrom MT. WASHINGTON 
COLORED BIRD'SEYE VIEW of LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6f FOR EACH, 
2OPOST (CARDS or MEA ENGLAND SCENE EF 
ew BOSTON, (AND MALNE sews ow REET OP SO GENTSIN STAMPS 


For Aut Pustications Appry To 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT BaM. R. R. BOSTON Mass. 


SJ ELANDERS, C 


TICHET AC 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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What is it that you aspire to 
in life? 

Health is the first considera- 
tion. Rubber heels procure more 
health to the square inch than 
anything in evidence. That’sa 
fact— my teacher told me so, 
and he told me to teach it to 
my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber 


heels are a benefit, but I have 


to. Come down to business 
and be honest with yourself, — 
rubber on your heels is the cor- 
rect thing. Be sure and secure 
O’Sullivan’s: they are the only 
heels of New Rubber. Remem- 
ber the name when ordering ~— 

| don’t cost you any more. Any 
dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 





SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


You Don't 
get Done 


when yot 
buy a 


“Gunn’’ 


si 


Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors 


Do Unsightly Iron Bands. 
Gomplete Catalog Sent ree 
Gunn Sectional Bock Gases Are Made Only 


Gunn Furniture Co., 











Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 


NEW YORK 

New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 
One block from Central 

Park, Grand Circle, New 


Subway an d 92 and 9th 
ve. “L’’ Stations N 
surface lines pass or trail 


4 tld 
Of 4 19 2 O\9 2K) fer direct to hotel 
maz ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
u" Daa Tae, (IMUM GLE ROOMS, per day, 
‘ oR ame ' 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


ee $1.50 
SUITES 2zsis'etse" $2.50 


and upwards 





All baths have shower bath attachment. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 
Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 
RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 
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When you put on President 
Suspenders you feel real easy & 
comfortable — just as you felt after 
changing from heavy to light weight 
clothes. Presidents rest lightly on 
your shoulders & back. When 
you bend, lift or reach, the ends & 
movable back slide with you, easily, 
quickly, smoothly, without the slight- 
est pull on your trousers. Absolutely 
no strain anywhere, which means 
longer service. More comfort — 
more service —cost no more. You'll 
certainly like them. 


Light, medium, and heavy weights. 
50c. and $1. Read guarantee ticket 
on every pair. Once you decide to 
try a pair, stick to it. If your dealer 
has none, buy of us. 


The C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
501 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
































Return reverse half of Guarantee Ticket with 10c. for pack of President Playing Cards. 





are not like others. The sock- 


hold, ted Ball 
SWIVEL. wuthe ledeandadiie. 

It holds the sock in place, firmly & 
smoothly, & lessens the strain on the 


or band, so it cannot bind or slip. 
ou ve art delight- 
fly contol. 

Rather than take another kind, send 
25c. for a pair to us — but most stores 


501 Main St., 
Shirley, Mass. 











Both Sides of this 
Underwear Question 


We take Linen against ‘‘the field.’” So do the Doctors. 

But the first claim for Linen is that it feels so clean, cool 
and dry. Its firm, glossy fibres stand apart as woven, the air 
circulates freely through its meshes and you never feel ‘‘sticky’’ 
in Linen Underwear 

Cotton and wool hug the form, ‘‘mat’’ and ‘‘pack’’—get 
perspiration soaked, cannot dry out quickly and you feel sticky 
and uncomfortable. 

But worst of all you are encased 
in clammy dampness—the pores are 
choked, stop work and you catch cold 
because your busy little pores are 
hot allowed to regulate the temper- 
ature of the body as nature intended 
they should. 

That’s why your Doctor says 
“Linen next the skin’—the pleasant- 
est prescription he could give anda 
cold preventive as well. 


Kneipp 











Linen Mesh 





Wear-Guarantee 


And when he says Linen 
that means Kneipp Linen 
Mesh because all other so 
called Linen Mesh Underwears 
contain cotton—a statement 
we would not dare make could 
we not prove it. 

Kneipp Linen is pure un- 
mixed Irish Linen and noth- 
ing dué linen. 

That’s why it’s the clean- 
est, coolest, dryest feeling un- 
derwear you can glory in. 

And its loose, comfortable 
fit and “open weave” next the 
skin give the pores absolute 
freedom,whileits closer woven 
“outside” protects the body 
against sudden changes of 
temperature. 

The streamers of the seal 
show a strip of Kneipp Linen 
Mesh folded so you can see 
both sides—but we will send 
samples of our several weaves 
and weights on request—free 
—so write for them today. 


The manufacturer’s strong wear-guarantee stands behind every 
garment. If it does not wear satisfactorily your dealer will replace 

t on his judgment without consulting us—or we will 
if you deal direct with us. 
guarantee protects both our dealers and 


Our sweeping wear- 
6 wearer. 









= Sent For Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen Mesh Underwear for 
Men, Women and Children. On request we will send ples of the d 
weights and meshes and give you the names of our dealers in your town. If we 

















% have no dealer near you we will send Kneipp Underwear direct to you for free inspeo- 
‘ tion, Write today for free Linen Book. It tells the simple proved truth about Linen 
for Comfort and Health. ¥ 


C. COMMICHAU @ CO., Ltd., 99 Franklin Street, New York City. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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AWW \\\ > = = are generally re- 
= == garded as a period 
—— of relaxation, when 
. the strain of work and 
living is somewhat re- 
, _ lieved. It is, however, no easy 
Seco BS task to provide the right kind 
[Allan Gite ork “a a a magazine for AINSLEE’S 
readers and we know from experience 
that that is what they want and expect. The July num-~- 
ber will be nothing less than the best. 





Another strong serial by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


will be begun. The contents will also include a novelette, 
a Montana romance, by B. M. Sinclair, short stories by 
W. A. Fraser, Eugene Wood, Anne Warner, Zona Gale, 
Johnson Morton, and others. 

Mary Manners will have another essay in her interest- 
ing and important series, “Society as a Merry-go-Round.”’ 

Channing Pollock, the distinguished playwright and 
critic, will have an exceptionally absorbing review 
of the plays of the waning season. 


Price, per copy, 15 cents; Yearly subscription, $1.80. 





AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, 7th Ave. and 15th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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For all Times 


Indoors when you are tired and 
hungry ; 

Outdoors, :after the romp, the 
run ; 

When the blood leaps in the 
veins and it must have food to 
keep it red and fine, then— 








are what you need. 

For the dining-room, or the pic- 
nic spread, nothing so welcome, 
since they are made of the best. 

Nothing so varied, since there 
are 21 kinds to choose from. 

Nothing so quick, since all you 
need do is 


“Just add hot water and serve.” 


Joseph Campbell Company 
24-44 River St. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 





@ Send us to-day your name and 


\ : ; Now take your nap, 
address, In return we will mail you, 


free of charge, a collection of sixteen And when = wake, 
charming incidents of child life in Here's something good 
colors. Be sure to ask for Book No. 69. That's quick to make. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 
for comfort. 4 Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side, 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. Built by the makers of the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 
A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


S.R. BAILEY @CO.,° Amesbury, Mass. 











THE WHITMAN 
is made from start to 
finish by our own staff 
of expert mechanics, 
together with the best 
seasoned and tested 
s wood, leather and 
iron, thus making a 
perfectly propor- 
tioned saddle for the 
.. comfort of horse and 
rider. The Whitman 
ss - is made in many sizes and styles suitable for all pur- 

nates “Sia a jg hon — poses. Our illstrated pote en showing everything 
from “Saddle to Spur,” will be sent free on application 


33 Years Selling Direct.| ||‘ 7 2emenacu sappre, co., 


106 (N.) Chambers Street, EW YORK, 


















Our vehicles and harness have been sold di- 
rect from our factory to user fora third of a 


century. Weship for examination and approval STAT, : 

and | pees ae safe delivery. Youare out noth- REPRESEN [ A | I V ES 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. ° 

We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World W AN’ | "ED 

selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of 


Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for large free catalog. MEN WHO CAN EARN FROM 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. ee i : - 
, $3,000 to $10,000 A YEAR. 


We are financing one of the greatest and most 
profitable commercial enterprises of the day. 
The stock of this Company is a perfectly safe 
high grade guaranteed security now paying lib- 
eral dividends, while the future profits and pos- 
sibilities are almost unlimited. 

We desire first class representatives in every 
city and town. Excellent opportunities for the 




















No. 10, Single Collar and Hame Harness. Price complete, $14.60. As right men. Address at once for full particulars, 
good as sells from $5.00 to $8.00 more, 
A. L. WISNER @ CO., BANKERS, 
78-80 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
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» Lhe 
TLLAZZA 


are, 
reV¥tped 


It is always a gratification to find 
that the present of silver plate bears 
the well-known trade mark— 


"1847 ROGERS BROS. 


It is an indication of good taste 
on the part of the giver, and it 
carries an assurance of quality that 
cannot be disputed or excelled. 

Many pieces of**1847 Rogers Bros.” 
ware that have figured as wedding 
gifts have been used in the celebra- 
tion of the golden anniversary. 

From the long service thatit gives, 
this brand has come to be knownas 
“Silver Plate that Wears." 

But wearing quality is not all— 
**1847 Rogers Bros” goods excel in 
beauty of design and artistic work- 
manship. Patterns now made in- 
clude all useful articles so that odd 
pieces already in your possession 
may be matched, allowing comple- 
tion of sets at your convenience. 

This brand of silver plate was 
first made in 1847. It is the most 
famous of all silverware, and is sold 
by leading dealers. Note the com- 
plete trade mark ‘*1847Rogers Bros.”” 
Send for catalogue J-? which shows 
many beautiful designs, and is free 
upon request. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 

(International Silver Co., Successor), 


Meriden, Conn. 

















FCLEAN*1 


If women only knew the genuine 
comfort, convenience and clean- 
liness accompanying the use of 
Bissell’s ‘‘Cyco” Bearing sweeper, 
they wouldn’t let a day pass with- 
out having one of these machines. 

There are some good reasons 
why over 9,000,000 women 
throughout the world are using 
the Bissell. Here are a few of the 
reasons: The 


BISSELL 


does the work of sweeping in one 
quarter of the time, with 95 per 
cent less effort than the corn broom 
requires, brightens and preserves 
your carpets, confines all the dust, 
and will last longer than fifty corn 
brooms. 

Buy a ‘‘Cyco” Bearing Bissell's 
now, send us the purchase slip, 
and we will send you free a neat, 
useful present. 

Look for the name Bissell. 

Sold by all first- 
class dealers. 
Prices—$2.50, $3.00, <4 

$3.25, $3.50, $3.75, 
$4.00, $5.00, $5.50 


Bissell Carpet 


Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 56 


(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World) 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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Copyright, 1905, by S. Anargyros. 


"THE fame of fine cigarettes is centered in the standard of 
excellence set and sustained by EGYPTIAN DEITIES. 
This brand has been for years the selection of the connoisseur in 
the most exclusive clubs of America. 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 


have all the characteristic traits of quality—that rare aromatic 
flavor, so prized in finer selections of Turkish tobaccos and 
found in its perfection in the delicately aromatic leaf of 
Turkey’s most sun-favored hillsides—that uniformity and even 
richness—that full shape and clear, even draught that 
come only from the most skilled Egyptian workmanship. 


No. 1, 10 for 35c. No. 3, 10 for 25c. 
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“Home Sweet Home” 
Sung by Adelina Patti on the Victor 


If music should die out of the world, its last sweet echo would be the names of 
Adelina Patti and ‘*Home Sweet Home.’’ 

This immortal song, redolent of memories dear to Patti and the American public, 
is now for the first time preserved in Patti’s voice, on a Victor record. 

It is one of fourteen of Patti’s own favorite songs (also the world’s favorites) which you can 
now hear sung in your own home, among your family and friends, by the famous prima aorna 
whose voice has thrilled two generations of listeners throughout the world. 


12-inch Size, $5 each—Ready June Ist 


Sweet Home 95033 Old Folks at Home 95039 Batti, Batti—Don Giovanni—( Mozart) 
ast Rose of Summer 95035 Kathleen Mavourneen 95040 Pur Dicesti—( Loti 
Adair 95036 Si vous n avez rien a me dire g504t Voi cl 





in’ thro’ the Rye (Baroness de Rothschil ozz 
thin a Mile of Edinboro 95037 Jewel Song from Faust 95042 On Parting— ~ 
95038 La Serenata—( Tosti) } 
. . —” ‘ 
Ask your dealer to play these new Patti records for you, or write to us on the rs 
attached coupon and we will send you full catalogue of the Victor and the new a 


Victor Records—new solos and duets by O40 
. : . : ‘ ay 
great artists of the New York Grand oy 
‘ $ 
Opera; also the fifty new popular fh of 


records at 35 cents to $1. 

YR 407 Victor Distributors sell 

Victors on the instalment plan. 

Victor Talking Machine Co 
Camden NJ 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


RSP SSP SUSU ES SAPS SP SP UP LI UD 


5 
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Cut Your Laundry Bills in Half 


‘LITHOLIN”’ Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs will do it for you. 

Absolutely impervious to perspiration 
or moisture of any kind. 

If soiled, clean in a minute with a 
damp rag or sponge. 

Just as stylish, perfect fitting and well 
made as other linen collars and cuffs, 

Not celluloid, rubber nor paper 
—simply linen treated by a secret 
process. 


At collar shops or of us, Collars 
25 cents. Cuffs 50 cents, 








The 
Fiberloid — NEW 
Co. YORK 
Recent aanaeroatt S setteeneehtatnel 





TRADE MARK 


"TOOTH PASTE 


Will Make Your Teeth 
Pearly White and Sound 


REMOVES TARTAR 
PRESERVES THE GUMS 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 


Imparts a _ delicate 
fragrance to the breatt 
Contains the most 
valuable vegetable anti 
septics for cleansing the 
mouth 
Sold in Pots and Tubes ARIE 
SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS 


FR. ARNOLD & CO, New York MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago 





The "Best" Tonic 


When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 


25 Cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Has points of advantage worth investigating. 
SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
VILAS-DIVEN CO., 

940 Lackawanna Avenue, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Salesrooms: Boston, Washington 
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The home in which is installed the SY-CLO Closet is 
doubly safeguarded against the perils of improper sanitation 
and the two dangers common to all ordinary closets. 


One of these is the danger from within—imperfect 
cleansing. The other is the danger from without—the 
escape ot the deadly sewer gas into the home. 


The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. A 

‘O) Se copious flush of water from above starts an irresistible 
syphonic action from below. The downward rush of the 

water through the pipes creates a vacuum—a powerful pump- 


like £u// which instantly empties the bowl of @// its contents 
‘@) instead of merely diluting as does the ordinary closet. 


Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, the 


SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint or seam for the lodge- 

(Ses ment of impurity. Nothing can adhere or be absorbed. 
By an unusually deep water seal between the closet bowl 
and the sewer connection making the escape of sewer gas 


into the home impossible, the SY-CLO Closet gives adequate 
health protection against the dangers from without. 


SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and have un- 
usual strength. With ordinary care, they will outlast the 
building,—a perpetual safeguard of health. 


SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what other 
mark is on it, signifies that it is constructed of the best 
material, with the aid of the best engineering skill, under 
the direction of the Potteries Selling Co., and that eighteen 
of the leading potteries of the United States have agreed to 
maintain its standard of excellence. 
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If your home contains a closet of imperfect construction, 
improper material, or one subject to rust, corrosion, or under- 
surface discoloration, such as porcelain enameled iron, you 
may be unknowingly exposed to a dangerous source of 
disease. If you have such a closet, self defense demands that 
you replace it with the closet bearing the trade mark name 
of SY-CLO, the seal of safety, the safeguard of health. 





A book on ‘‘ Household Health’’ mailed free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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THE IDEAL WEDDING GIFT 





FOR BRIDE OR BRIDEGROOM 


THE FIRST LETTER AFTER THE WEDDING 


will be written to you if you make him or her a present of this ever- 
ready writing instrument. 

The press of correspondence is never greater and the need for 
promptness and dispatch never more urgent than right after the wed- 
ding. Then your gift will be appreciated. 

The probability of its being duplicated by anybody else is very 
remote. It is a gift that differs from the ordinary wedding present, 
but let it be genuine. Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen is the 
Standard of the World. 

The Spoon-Feed with which every pen is equipped makes blots 
impossible. It will lessen the dark spots in life. The Clip-Cap 
eliminates danger of loss. Insist on both. 

This gift, if you make it, will still be a thing of beauty and 
service at the Silver Anniversary. -Pens may be engraved with 
initials of any kind and may be had at all prices. 

Gold-mounted pens from $3.50 to $7.00 or more. Silver 
filigree pens from $5.00 to $9.50 or more. Others mounted with 
special fraternity and lodge emblems. 

All designs, at all prices. May be purchased or exchanged at all 
good stores in every city in the world. Absolutely guaranteed. 
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2 yi L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway,NY. 
Bi. 209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO 8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON 961 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
1 136 ST.JAMES ST.,MONTREAL | 
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is the most satisfactory 
in the ‘house 


Health, cleanliness and luxurious comfort environ 
every home equipped with the beautiful “Standard” porce- 
lain enameled ware. 


Its artistic, simple beauty holds a decorative charm that adds the final touch of 
elegance to the modern home. Its white purity makes its every use a joy. “Standard” 
Ware is sanitarily perfect, yet underneath its smooth china-like surface is the inde- 
structibility of iron. Its cost is moderate; its installation the most economical — its 
comfort-value inestimable. No home can be sanitary, convenient or even modernly 
pleasant and healthful without “Stavdard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 


The famous slant seat © NATURO’’ closet is now supplied in “Stauderd” Ware. 


Our book “‘MODERN BATHROOMS" tells you how to CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our 
plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many “Stavdard” * Green and Gold”’ guarantee label, and has 
beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each our trade-mark cast on the outside. Unless the 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete ag beautiful booklet Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are allinferior and will 
on the subject and contains 100 page cost you more inthe end. The word Standard is stamped on 
THE ABOVE FIXTURES NO. “Staudasd” P. P29, cost approximately all of our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them and see that 
$187.00—not counting freight, labor or sibleg you get the genuine trimmings with your buth and lavatory, ete. 


Standard Sanitary Ti)fo.Co. Dept. O, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: ‘Stas4ard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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 Rupifoam 


as cleansed and puri: 
fied the mouth the teeth 
gleam like polished i ivory 
and the breath has the 
de slicate fragrance of | 
the rose. 


pone RUAN 


ib “a druggists everywhere 25 cents 
Sy = bs, free sample 
Address, E.W HOYT & CQ 











ASCOURING SOAP The Best Scouring Soap Made 


AMETAL POLISH 


A GLASS CLEANER (4 yr's 8 mkt) 
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A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS }, 
Nutritious and wholesome. Easily pre- § 
pared without the addition of milk, the 
nourishing elements of which are in the 
food itself. .We want every mother to 
try NESTLE’S FOOD, and will send a 
sample (sufficient for twelve meals) free 
upon request. Address 
HENRI NESTLE, 80 Warren Street, N. Y. 





